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The Governor General in Council, rrith the approvaif of the Secretary 
of State, has decided to appoint a committee to investigate the recent 
disturbances in Bombay, Delhi and the Punjab, their causes, and the 
measures taken to cope "witli them. 

The Government of India have. succeeded un seeming as President 
the Hon*ble Lord Hunter, lately Solicitor-General for Scotland and now 
Senator of the College of Justice in Scotland. 

The following have agreed to serve as members : — 

(1) The Hon’ble Sir, Justice G. C. Hanldn, Judge of the High Court, 

Calcutta. 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Eice, C.S.I., I.C.S., Additional Secretary 

j to the Government of India, Home Department. 

(3) Major-General Sir George Barrow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G,, I A., 

Commanding the Peshawar Division. 

"(4) The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan, B.A., Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
ProvincRfr. 

(6) The Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith, Member of the LegisLativc 

Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 

(G) Sir Ghimanlal Harilal Setalvad, Kt., Advocate of the High 
Court, Bombay. 

(7) Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan, Muntazim-ud-Doula, 

M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, Member for Appeals, 
Gwalior State. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. G. Stokes, O.I.E., I.C S , Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, has been appointed as Secretary to the conunittee. 

- The committee, which Avill submit its report to the Government of 
India, is expected to assemble at Delhi about the end of October. It 
will conduct its inquiries in public, but any pa»fc of its proceedings may 



be conducted m camera it the President considei^^BUcli ^ coarse desinble 
in tbe public interest ^ 

Persons wbo desire to be Called as witnesses should apply m writing 
to tbe Secretary, care of Home Department, Government of Indm» 
Simla, giMUg tbeir full names and addresses together with a brief memo- 
randum of the points in regard to which thej desire to gi\ e evidence. 
It rvill of course rest witb the committee to decide what evidence thej 
will hear 

OuDtiE — Ordered that a copy of the abo^ c resolution be published in 
tbe Gazette of India and commumcated to all local Gbi ernments and 
Admnustrations for infomiation 

Also that a cop> be forwarded to the Secretary of the committee for 
int''rmation 

Tf s mums, 

Secretary to the Goiernment of India 



r«05i THE iion'iile lord hunter, 

, Prcst(?cn(, Disorders Inquiry Commxlke, 

. To Tiin SECRETARY to the G0\T3RNJIENT of INDIA, 

HoAtE Depahtaient. 


Dated Agra, March S, 1920. 

Sir, ^ 

I JIAVE the honour to refer to the order of llth October 1019, by 
Avbioh it was announced that the Governor General in Council had, uith 
approval of the Secretary of State for India, decided to appoint a ,. 0111 * 
mittec : — 

To investigate the recent disturbances in Bombay, Delhi and the 
Punjab, their causes and the measures taken to cope Avith thorn. 

The Older further stated that I was to act as President, and that the 
folloAA'ing had agreed to serve os raemhers : — * 

. ' - (1) Tlie ITon’ble Mr. Justice G. C. Rankin, Judge of the High Court, 
Calcutta. 

(2) Tire Hon’bic Mr. W. F. Rice, C.S.I., I.C,S., Additional Secretary 
to tbc Govcinmenh of India, Home Department. 

f3) Major-General Sir George BarroAv, IC.C.B., K.C.M.G., LA., 
Commanding tbc Peshawar Di\nsion, 

(i) Tfie Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan, B.A., Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
ProAunces. 

(5) Tlie Ilon’blo Mr. Thomas Smith, ilember of the Legi-dativc 
Council of the Licutenant-GoA-ernor of the United ProA'ihccs. 

(G) Sir Ohimanlal Harilai Setalvad, Kt., Advocate of the High Cmirt, 
Bombay. 

(7) Sardar Sabibzada Saltan Ahmed Khan, iluntazim-ud Dcub, 
^ M,A,, LL.^I. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, Jlcmbcx for App^’aU, 

GAvalior State. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. H. G. Stokes, G.I.E.., I.C.S., had been appointid as 
Secretarj' to the committee. On 13th November 1919, he nas anfor- 
tunatel}' compelled owing to ilWicalth to resism^ and on 2itli veiaber 
1919 Mr. II. M'ilUamson, JLB.E., I.P., was appointed to succeed him 
as SccrctaiT. 



Jhc committee "was c3::pectcd to assemble at Dellii about tlie end ot 
October^ It iras to conduct its inquiries in public, but any part of the 
proceedings might be conducted in cameici if the President considered 
such a course desirable in tlie public interest. 

Persons who desired to be called as witnesses were to apply in writing 
to the Scoretar}’', care of Home Department, Government of India^ SiinJa, 
giving their full names and addresses together with a brief memorandum 
of tlio points on which they desired to give eiudence. It was left to the 
committee to decide what e%ddeiice they w'onld hear, 

The committee held their first meeting at Delhi on .29th October 
w’hen the procedure to be adopted by them was discussed. It was 
resolved that persons or bodies desirous of oflefing evidence should be 
imited to lodge with the Secretaiy a statement in writing (to be signed 
by a bairister, advocate 5 pleader or tahl) of the facts which they desired 
to prove dud an ‘■outline of the jioints or contentions which they were' 
prepared to substantiate. The statements were to be accompanied 
by a list of any witnesses whom it was desired to have^ examined and a 
short synopsis of the evidence of eaoli such witness The committee 
were prepared to hear applications from the persons or bodies who 
lodged statements for leave to attend the sittings by a barrister, advocate, 
pleader or vakil. Intimation os to the proposed procedure was duly 
made in the press. 

The committee heard the evidence of witnesses on 8 days at Delhi, 
on 29 days at Lahore, on G days at Ahmedabad and of 3 days at !Bomba 3 ^ 

All the witnesses, -with the'exception of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, General 
Hudson, hir. Thompson and Sir Dmar Hayat Khan, who gave their 
evidence in cowicro, were examined in public. 

At Delhi the AU-Iudia Congress committee appeared by counsel, 
cross-examined witnesses put forward by the authorities, and colled 
witnesses of their own. At Ahmedabad there was a similar appearance 
on behalf of the Gujarat Saltha. 

In connection with the inqiiiiy at Lahore on 32th Isovember 1939, I 
rccoi\ed a communication~from tJie President of the Ah-Imlia Congress 
committee that a resolution had been come to by that bodj- tliat ‘’^in 
view’ of the situation created by tbc refusal of the Government to accede 
to the request for the temporary release on adequate swurity of the 
principal Punjab leaders at present midergoing imprisonment, the * 
conunitteo regrets that it finds it irapo^^iblc to co-operate with tlie 
Dt'socders luquir)’ Committee bv appearing before it and tendering 
evidence on behalf of the people/’ It was suggested in the letter that 
jt was still jios.sible to remove the itnpasse if the committee could see its 
way to recommend the release, for the period of the inquii^Vnf the prin- 
cipal leaders under such security as luight appear adequate to the Govern-, 
incnt, 1 

The suggestion made in this letter was considered by tlie eornmiltre, 
v>liO were unanimously of opinion that it was not vntliin our provunro 
to rtview the discrdioii of the local Oovexmnont as regards the release 
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The Right IIonoupuile LDWXV ^I0^ TAG 

fits Majesl^^s Sccrttari/ of State for India 


Dated the Srd 2Uijt iV20 


Sm, 

AVe suljimt for your information and for an\ orders. IRs AHjC'.U’a 
Oo% crument nia)^ dcsitc to issue the report which was presented on the 
5th March 1920 by the Disorders Committee togctlier witli our re\n i 
of the report and our conclusions thereon In tlio ordinan course the 
report would ha\c been published with a resolution of the Government 
of India in the Home Department, but wo con'^ider the subject ’^o 
important that after discussion with vou we have decided that it h 
best to communicate to vou our \ueus and findings on the report fir 
the information of His Afajestv ’s Government A\c de<iiro to add 
that oiir vious and conclii’^ions are unammou'' evreept on tho e points 
uhero the di'^sent of our Hon fale Colleague, Mr Shafi, bis been 
cxpressl} indicated A\ e mav also state that our Hon blc Colleague Sir 
George Lowndes, now on Icav c concurred in all the concUi*uon> we had 
reached up to the time of his departure 

2 In Resohftion no 21GS, dated the 11th October 101^, the Governor 
General in Conned with the approval of the Secretarv of State appointed 
a Committee to inve^^tigatc the disturbances in Bombav, Delhi and thf* 
Puiijalv their causes, and the measures taken to cope with them Tlie 
Hon’blo Lord Hunter, latelw Solintor General for Scotland and now 
Senator of the College of Justice in Scotland was appr)mte<I Pre nlent 
of the Cormnittec w Inch consisted of the following Alembers — 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr Justice G C R\wm, Jndg^ of the ILeh 
Court, Calcutta 

<2) Tho Hon’blc Mr M P Rice CST ICS, \dditio-'al Sc'^re- 
tarv to the Government of India, Home Departiriut. 



_ (3) Stajot-Geueral Sir GrojiOE BAuttoir, K.aB., “i-A., 

Commanding the Peshairar Division. . " 

(4) The Hon^blc .Pandit JTaoat Narayan, B.A., Member of the 

Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of tho United 

^ rrovinces. , . ^ 

(5) The Hon'ble Mr. Thomas SstiTir,' Member of tSe Legislative 

Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 

(0) Sir Chuianlai, Harilal Setalvad, Kt., Advocate of the High 
^ Court, Bombay. " • 

• (7) Saidar Saliibzada Solt.iy Ahjilo Khah, Mi;NTAziJi-trD-Doirr.A, 
M.A., LL.M.-' (Cantab.), Bar,-at-Law, Member for Appeals, 
Gwalior State. ' 

The Committee began its sittings on the 39th October 1919 and after 
hearing evidence ai* Delhi, Lahore, Ahmedabad, and Bombay fimshed 
its labours inihe first week of March 1930, when its report was presented 
to 1;hc Government of India. 

^Before reviewing the findings of the Committee we desire to make 
some preliminary observations regarding the scope oT the enquiry, the 
procedure followed by the Committee in recording evidence, and the 
general character of its conclusions.’ „ ^ 

3. In order to obtain a general \ucw of the character of the disturb- 
ances and of the scope of the enquiry it will be useful to explain briefly^ 
the relative geographical position of the chief centres of disorder and to 
refer fo a few salient dates which indicate the sequence of events in point 
of time. It was at Delhi — the Capital of India and from its historical 
and commercial importance a determining factor of considerable weight 
in the attitude of the rest of Northern India — that disturbances first 
occurred on the SOfch March. They were of such a character as required 
the use of the military to restore order and before this was achiev’cd. 

It became necessary to fire twdee on the mob. On the 10th April violent ^ 
rioting took place at Amritsar and Lahore in the Punjab, and at Ahmed- . 
abad in the Presidency of Bombay, and distinct unrest manifested 
■^itself in a minor degree at places as far distant as Calcutta and Bombay. 
Lahore is a city of 230,000 inhabitants and the capital of the Punjab. 
Amritsar "which is 20 miles cast of Lahore is a tow n of more than 16Q,000 
inhabitants *and of great commercial importance. Ahmedabad has a 
population of roughly 280,000 and is an industrial town where 78 miUs 
are located. The distances respectively of Lahore, Amritsar and Ahmed- 
abad from Delhi are rougldy 300, 2S0 and 340 miles. The situation in 
the Punjab after the 10th April rapidly deteriorated and martial law 
w’as proclaimed on the i5th April in the districts of Lahore and Amrit- 
sar, and shortl}’ after in three other districts. Abont two weds later 
' a thunder cloud on tlio frontier burst and the mobiliration of troop'^ 
lor the Afghan war began on tlie 4th May. This seriously aficctetl the 
general situation in the Punjab and it was not found possible to with- 
draw' martial l.aw from all the districts concerned before the j-tli June 
nor from railway lands till a later date, The-'C were bricfir the f%cnts 
sU 



wSad. vUl.'l!.ok cm,»cqiiencra formed the ful.jcct mettcr 

of tbc onqitity. - ' ' 

. 4 The next point to-which t!.e Grivernmont of India mah ’ 

k thoVeWon of the. All-India Congress' Committee to abstain from 
nllb?e^en ;ebSore the Committee of En<!n r.v.' • 

K iSer in his letter o{ the 8th Mareh fonvardiiig «■» 
ewittee. all petrous desirous of giving cv.dei.ee tvcroinv.ted to submit . 


their names anV addresses, higclh^ ivlth a brief 
points on to give widcucc, andat J oft to the 

Committee to decide wlmt evidence ^they n'ould hear, . Xord Jlanter 
lift*? described the circumstances in ivhich the Confess Committee 
declined after the 12th Kovemher liuther to assist the Committee ot 
enquiry by appearing before it and tendering evidence, the offer which 
the same bodv made on the mh December to produce their cvidcngo 
and re-open the enauin', ondnhc reasons which led Lord Hunter to 
-rojrct that offer. Wc believe that Lord Huntcris account of the matter v 
will convince all reasonable people that his decision was fully justified. 
The point, however, which we wish to craphasize—and it is one which 
wa** present to Xiord Jlunter^s mind also — is this, that the material 
placed at the disposal of the Committee end the evidence laid before it 
coveted the whole field of enquiry. The official iritncsses fully disclosed 
all they knew regarding the events in which they had participated and 
placed before the Committee all correspondence and other docnmentar_v 
evidence which had any bearing on the nature of the outbreak, the 
suppression of the disturbances, or the administration of martial law. 

It is a matter of regret to Government that this was not supplemented 
by the additional evidence which the Congress Committee had collected 
and that the evidence which has since been, published by'that body has 
not therefore been subjected to examination by an impartial tribunal. 
They ate doubtful however whctlicr it would have made any substantial 


(Tifiorcnco to the gefieral picture placed before the Committee, although 
it might have thrown further light on particular incidents. With regard 


- 

^ ^ - ,1 particular incidents. With regard 

to the firing at Jatlianwala Bagh, on which the attention of the public 
both at home and in India has been so largely concentrated since Decem- 
ber last, the Committee had the most ample materials .for judgment^ 
aiuUurthcr evidence would have contributed nothing to their knoudedge 


Committee have now submitted their recoram endatibns in 

PankiT> r ^ four members of Committee, Jlr. Justice 

tada SuhaS Ahmed Pandit Jagat.Larayan and Sahib- 

it U 0 matter o! .alislactio'n tn rt ' ° r<™ sobmitted, 

ttiv Hndrags t,{ iact are'SJ™; ' ®°7™moiit of lndia that most o( 
wnnion a« to the conclusions to be ,1 tlifierciices ol 

- Wirad in this rtspecr^aUr'Vh'aT^^”” considcr- 

■ ‘ii-boW , Ha events in b 4 a„;i t 

' c xlU . . 



^ovcrs muclx of the nauative of events and the causes of the distutbances 
m' the Punjab. iS^or is the divergence in the Punjab findings altogether 
basic. It IS jjartlv one of degree, partly one of essential difference. 
Certain nicnsures adopted in the suppression of the disturbances and the 
ndministjatiop of martial law are condemned in luoth reports but with 
varying degrees of severity. This remark applies in particular to the 
joint condemnation of the firing at Jallianwala Bagh. The most 'im- 
portant point On which there is an essential difference of opinion relates 
to the introduction of martial law in the Punjab. While the majority 
find that a state of rebellion existed, necessitating or justifying the adop- 
tion of that measure, the miiiOTity consider that the disordere did not 
amount to rebellion and that the disturbances might have been suppressed 
and order restored without abrogating the contiol of the civil authorities 
or calling in military force save as auxiliary to the civil power. 

G, It -wjU be convenient to explain af; this stage the arrangement 
which has been followed m the reports. The first seven chapters of the 
majority report arc devoted to accounts of the disturbances in Delhi, 
the Bombay Presidency, and the Punjab districts of Amritsar, Lahore, 
Qujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur. In each case the majority briefly 
review the distuibances and record their findings on the propriety of the 
uneasures adopted to oheclr them and to restore order. In Chapter yill 
they describe the widespread attacks on communications which have an 
important bearing on the general nature of the disorders. In Chapter 
IX they discuss the causes of the disttrrhances with more particuHr 
reference to the Punjab. Chapter X contains a brief description of the 
stages in the introduction of martial law. In Chapter XI the reasons for 
the introduction and continuance of martial Jaw are considered, while 
Chapter XII is devoted to a criticism of the administration of martial^ 
Jaw. 

The minority report follows a somewhat different plan of arrange- 
ment. Chapter I sets forth the general extent of the minority’s agree- 
ment" or disagreement with the findings fif the majority. The nature 
and causes of the disorders are discussed in Chapter II. The justifica- 
tion for the introduction and the continuance of martial law in the’ 
Punjab is examined in Chapter III, ' Chapter IV is devoted to the firing 
at JalUanwala Bagh. The administration of martial law is discussed^, 
in Chapter V, the use of armoured trains and aeroplanes in Chapter VI 
and the working of the martial law courts in Chapter VIL 

Although it might have been more convenient to review at the outset 
the findings of the Committee regarding the causes and nature of the 
disturbances, v e are reluctant to depaVt from the general plan of the 
majority report, a-* any sucli departure would introase’the difficulty of 
companng its findings vitli tho^e of the minority. JW accordingly 
propose to examine the report oh ipter by chapter, to ^Late.our coivJu- 
eions on the finding*' of tiie majority and minority, more paritoiilarly 
where thc«c differ, and finally to explain the action nhich tn oiir puls- 
ment should be taken on the report. 



7. Chapter I deals ^\ith the disturbances at Delhi. The Cominittee 
are unanimous in finding tliat the authorities handled tlic situation in ^ 
an adequate and reasonable manner, that there was no provocative* 
or unnecessary display oi military foice, and that the firing was justified 
on the three occasions on which it ivas found necessary to resort to tliis 
extreme measure. Th(J actual collisions betueeii the police and mobs 
are found to be the bye-pioducts of the Satijmjraha movement. The 
majority' recognize that Mr. Gandhi’s visit to Delhi after the first out- 
break, if not 'prevented, would have been a serious embarrassment to 
the executive authorities there and might well have pioved a source of 
great danger^ The minority, while doubtful of the expediency of his 
exclusion and while thinking that his piesence might have had a bene- 
ficial result, do not deny the possibility of developments endangering 
the public peace. The only criticism passed by the Committee on the 
measures adopted by the local autlterities is that the Deputy Commit 
sionermade a mistake in enrolling a number of leading citizens as special 
constables, though, as they point out, these persons were not called on 
to render any’services. 

We accept these conclusions and have perused with satisfaction the 
commendation which has been bestowed by the Committee on the 
handling of the situation by the local officers. We do not consider that 
any blame attaches to the Deputy Commissioner for his appointment of 
special constables, as acted in accordance with the established prac- 
tice. We have, however, decided to address local Governments on the 
question whether the orders now' obtaining on the subject in the various 
provinces require modification or revision. This is the more necessary 
as it appears that leading citizens were enrolled as special constables 
at other disturbed centres besides Delhi. 


The Government of India consider that the events described in this 
chapter have an important hearing on the test of the report, for they 
were the first fruits of the Satyngmhn movement, the first collision 
between the forces of order and the adherents of the passive resistance 
or civil disobedience movement. The behaviour of the crowd on the 
30th March, w'hich rendered it necessary for the military and police to 
fire on two occarions cannot be ascribed to any action taken against 
'Mr. Gandhi or local politicians. Such action lias been pleaded in excuse 
of later mob excesses, but the internment order against Mr. Gandhi 
was not passed till ten days after the first outbreak of disorders at Delhi 


8. Cliapter II gives an account of the disturbances in the Bombay 
Presidency. They were confined to Ahmedabad City and Viraraffam 
in the Ahmedabad district, to Nadiad in the Kaira district anf f 
Bombay City. Yiramgam is a town of 20,000 inhabitants io mtf 
distant from Ahmedabad, and Nadiad, which has a population of 
is 29 miles from the same city. By far the most serious butbroah 
order occurred m Ahmedabad which is the home of Mr. Oandh- ^ 
be desetibed as the birthplace of the Satyaijraha movemenf ” 
turbances began on the 10th April as goon as the people of Ai ^ 
heard of the action taken against Mr. GandliJ and . ^ 

' XV ' not 



•oheclwid till the 11th, although military assistance was called in from 
•the afternoon of the 10th. It is not necessarj' to follow the report Of 
•the Committee into the details of the disturbances and the ineasures 
•taken to quell them hut it is important to notice that for two days mob 
Jaw reigned in the city and the excesses committed included two atro- 
cious murders, brutal assaults on Europeans and Government oJliccrs, 
and the total destruction of the courts and other Government buildings, ^ 
,Thc oiTorts of the police and the military to protect the city and le^tore 
order were not successful till the mihtarj' commander, with the concur- 
rence of the 'District Magistrate, issued a proclamation on the 12th April, , 
warning all people that ant gathering of over ten individuals collected at 
one spot would be fired at, and that any single indmilua] seen outside 
any house betw'een 7 p.m. and 6 a.m, who did not stop when challenged 
would be shot. The last occasion on %vhich the troops fired was mid- 
May of the 13th April and the Goranijjf tee find that there -was not m fact 
atiy firing without warning nor was any person fired on, who was not 
-either noting or encouraging rioters. The outbreak came to an end 
abruptly on the 14th April and its cessation is ascnbedpartl sito the effects 
of this proclamation aijd partly to the return of Mr. Gandhi who," be it 
said to his credit, used his influence with the people to assist the authori- 
•ties in restoring order. During the disturbances telegraph wires were 
cut at eight places in Ahmedabad and at fourteen places outside, and 
-property to the value of nine lakhs of rupees was destroyed The num- 
ber of rounds fired by the armed police and the troops was 748, and 
the numhor of ascertained casualtzesamongst the rioters was 28 killed 
and 123 wounded The majority report comments thus on the measures 
taken to suppress the outbreak : — “ IVe are of opinion that the measures 
“ taken by the authorities to deal with the disturbances were appropriate. ‘ 
The use of mihtary force was unavoidable and the rioters alone were 
responsible for the casualties which ensued. The control of the city 
was in the hands of the military for les^, than two days and this has been 
referred -to as a period of martial lair. But beyond maintaining order 
and issuing the proclamation on the 12th April, the military authorities 
Aid wot mtetfero with, matters o f admi nistration. The so-called martial 
law orders wore drastic ; but the Situation was most serious The belief 
that all groups or more than ten men would be fired on w'ithout warning 
did much to restore order, and it appears that this instruction ivas not 
in fact hterallv carried out. Wo think that the troops beliaved with 
praiseworthj restraint in mo-^t trying circumst 101 . 03 . and that the 
military action taken was not excessive^ The Bombay Government 
have informed us that the behaviour of the military during the period 
that they were stationed in the city nas evemphry Our inxestigation 
leads to the siino conclusion *’ 



sine oil and burnt alive boncatb piles of public records, Ins body being 
completely incinerated. The oxitbrcak began on the morning of tbc 
12tU April and \\ua not finally suppressed till troops arrived from 
Ahmedobad late on. ihe evening of that day. The Committee find 
that the total ascertained casualties amongst the rioters were six killed 
and eleven 'wounded and that the value of the property destroyed by 
the mob exceeded two hikhs of rupees. They commend the conduct 
of the armed police who behaved with spirit and kept off the mob from 
the public ofticcs for six hours They consider that the force used 
against the noters by the armed police and by the armed peons of the 
Salt Department under 3Ir. Caldecott was certainly not excessive, 
and say indeed that if greater force cotdd have been applied at an earlier 
stage, an atrocious mm-dcr and much destruction of property might 
have been prevented. They express regret that the murderers of 
Mr. Madhavlal could not bo brought to justice for want of adequate 
idcnt'fication. 

10. In Nadiad the chief incident was an attempt to wreck a train 
wliich. was conve^dng British troops to Ahmedabad. The train was 
derailed but had a miraculous escape, as it was brought to a stand before 
lunuing down a steep embankment. Several attacks were made on 
railway and telegraph communications, but no collision occurred 
between the people and the troops wlio were sent hero as a precaution- 
ary measure.' 

11. In Bombay City attempts were made to create disturbances 
when news came of the exclusion of Mr. Gandhi from the Punjab and 
Delhi, but the situation was well liandled by the police and the mili- 

. tary, and with the arrival of Mr. Gandhi the disorder subsided. As 
the Committee were informed by the Bombay Government, “ the dis- 
turbances were attended by no fatal casualties or e.xtensive destruction 
of public or private property. » There was no suspension of the normal 
course of administration or of civil control over la\v and order. Offences^ , 
committed in the course of the disturbances were dealt with by the 
penuanent magisterial courts There was no serious dislocation for any 
considerable time of the normal life of the city.” 

12. The minority accept the majority report in respect of all the 

disturbances in the Bombay Presidency, although they consider it 
almost certain that the unfortunate events at -Ahmedabad and else- 
where would not have taken place but for the orders passed against 
Mr. Gandhi, and add that according to the official evidence his influence 
on arrival was fully thrown on the side of law' aud order. They acknow- ' 
ledge Che discretion and judgment displayed by Mr. Chatfield, the 
Collector of Ahmedabad, m dealing with a sudden and grave outburst 
of mob fury, and comphment the local Government in the followin'* 
terms : ” The manner m which the Bombay Government, while firmlr 
taking adequate steps for the maintenance of peace and order in the 
city of Bombay and Ahmedabad and other places, avoided faking' 
measures likely to cause public irritation and leave bitterness behin/T 
displayed to our mind creditable statesmanship.” ' « * 

ivJi " f 


lished and they oriticiso Grcneral Dyer severely, (1) for suggesting that 
he would have made use of macliine guns if they could have been brought 
into action, (2) for opening fire without warning and continuuig 
after the crowd had begun to disperse until his ammunition was spent, 
(S) for firing not merely to disperse the crowd but to punish it and to 
produce a moral effect in the Punjab, and (1) for assuming that the 
-crowd before him consisted of the persons guilty of the outrages of the 
10th. They maintain that it is immaterial whether General Dyer 
thought he was doing right or not and that the plea of military neces- 
sity will not avail him, as this plea is always used in justification of 
Prussian atrocities. They do not agree with the majority that it was 
probable that the crowd could not have been dispersed without firing, 
citing General Dyer himself in support of their opinion : and they des- 
cribe his action as inhuman and un-Bntisb and as having caused great 
disservice trf British rule in India. They attribute his conduct to a 
fijfed idea that India must be ruled by force and thej condemn his 
action in not taking steps for the removal of the dead and tlio care of 
the wounded. Finally, they criticise the failure of the Punjab Govern- 
ment to ascertain without delay the number of casualties. It should 
bo here stated that the result of ofilciaL enquiries which included a care- 
ful scrutiny of the information gathered by the Sewa Samiti, (a Social 
Service Society) places the figures at 379 'killed and 192 wounded. It 
is almost certain that the latter figure omits many who -were only 
slightly wounded, but as au estimate of the more serious casualties the 
combined figure is probably neater the truth than any estimate, based 
only on a rule of proportion, such as that stated by General Dyer in 
his evidence before the Committee to be not beyond the bounds of 
possibility 

21. The difference in the measure of condemnation of General Dyer 
by the majority and the minority and the attention which has been 
directed to the events at Jallianwala Bagh both in England and in 
India, necessitate a careful examination by Government of the extent 
to which General Dyer should bo held to be blameworthy. Looking 
to the specific findings on which the condemnation of his action is based, 
we consider that the orders prohibiting assemblies should have been 
promulgated more widely and in particular that notices might have 
been posted up at Jdllianwala Bagh, which had become a favourite 
assembly ground for political meetings. We think also that notice 
might have been given at the Baisakhi fair Where many people from 
villages in the vicinity had collected. At the same time it is the case 
that the proclamation was made by beat of drum in the presence of 
General Dyer himself, and- notices were published at nineteen places 
in the city ; it cannot therefore he doubted that most of the residents 
of Amritsar present at the meeting were aware of the orders and 
oollccted in defiance of them. 

The Government of India agree with the Committee that General 
Dyer should have given warning to the crowd before openin" fire. It 
is true that he had only a small force with him and that in view of this 



the finding of the Committeb i/uat the situation was one of great diffi* 
oulty and consider that the action taken by the anthorifiea 'aas generally 
justified. We think, however, it is to be regretted that the civil autTior- 
itiea considered it incumbent upon them, before the proolhmation of 
martial law, to hand over control to the military in such terms as to 
suggest that they did not intend to exercise super yision or^guidance 
over the action of tho military commander. The result was to place 
the latter in a position of great difficulty and to impose upon him a 
grave responsibility which, in the opinion of the Government of India, 
should have continued to be shared by the civil authorities up to a 
later stage. It is not clear who was actually responsible for the com- 
plete abdication of civil authority, but the Government of India pro- 
pose to make further enquiry into this matter and to pass such orders 
as may be necessary. 

19. The Committee next deal mth the events at ‘Jallianwala Sagh 
on the 13th, They 'describe the place and give a full account of all 
the facts and Circumstances of the firing, stating the number of rounds 
fired — 1,650, and the extent of the casualties, the dead being estimated 
at 379 and the wounded at three times that number. They criticise 
General Dyer ndversely'on two grounds, (1) that he opened fire without 
warning, and (2) that he went on firing after the croud had begim to 
disperse. On the first point, they say that the only person who can 
judge whether notice should properly be given on such an occasion is 
the military olfiocr concerned The Committee point out houever that 
General Dyer does not suggest the existence of ’an emergency justi- 
fying his decision to fire on the crowd without warning He stated 
before the Committee that Ms mind was made up as he came along 
that if Ms orders were disobeyed he 'Was going to fire at once. They 
think it distinctly improbable that the crowd would have dispersed 
without being fired on, as most of those present had assembled in direct 
^defiance of a proclomafcion. Ifevertheless they say that notice would 
have afforded those who had assembled in ignorance of tho proclama- 
tion and others an opportunity to leave the, assembly. In contimung 
to fire as long as he did, even after the crowd bad begrm to disperse, ^ 
General Dyer, in the opinion of the Committee, committed a grave 
error, though they consider that he honestly believwl on the informa- 
tion then before Mm and Ms appreciation of the existing military suc- 
tion that he was called upon to take this step in the discharge of ins 
duty. They find further that it was his intention to create a 
effect throughout the Punjab and they condemn this as a raista 'o 
conception of his duty. As regards General Dyer’s failure to ptton 
to the wounded, they say that he had a very small force with Jnm a ^ 
as he explained, the hospitals were open and no application was 
to him for help. In conclusion, they do not accept . y® 

General Dyer’s action saved the nitualion in the lunjab 
a rebellion on a scale similar to the mutiny. 

20. In dealing with ‘the events of Jalfianwala 
find that the notice prohibiting tho meeting was n cq r 



In considenng whqthei preliminary cnquirios should be held, the case 
of Jallianwaia Bagh had received prominent notice, and after tbedeoision 
the collection of information continued. The first report of 'tha firing' 
, on the croTvd at Jallianwala Bagh received bj the aovernxnenfc ofind/a- 
on the 14th April placed the casualties at 200. This was snpplemeDtcd 
two days later by a report that 200 was the number of killed These 
reports were at once repeated to the Secretary of State. Tullcr reports 
were not received till a later date. In the second half of April, General 
Dyer was fully occupied in inarching troops throughout the disturbed 
area. Veiy early in May, owing to the outbreak of the Afghan war, 
he was selected for the command of the Kohat Brigade, Brora that 
date till the end of July he was continuously engaged in field operations';' 
and his detailed report on the administration of martial law in Amritsar, 
including the firing at Jalliamvala Bagh was not received till the month 
of August. Meanwhilfi the J ocal Government had been pursuing enquiries' 
to obtain accifrate statistics regarding the extent of the casualties, 
^he information elicited up to the end of August, which was confirmed 
by a scrutiny of the results of private enquiries^ made by the Sew a Samiti, ' 
' showed that .the ascertained death roll was then 291 and this was the 
figure stated at the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held 
in Simla on the 11th September. During this same session of the Council - 
full accounts were given of the happenings in the Punjab and the story 
of Jallianwala Bagh was discussed in great detail. The preoeedings of 
the debate were fully reported and published in the usual maimer and. 
indeed attracted great attention in India. The official enquiiies, however, 
continued, and when the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government 
gave e%ddenoe before the Committee four months later he stated that 
the total number of death casualties as then ascertained was 379, while 
a more recent report of the local Government, based on a scrutiny of 
theSewa Samiti’fl inf ormati on, places the number of wounded at 192. 

Prom the time that it was decided to appoint the Committee, Govern- 
ment thought itjiropcr to avoid as far os possible making any public com- 
ments on the transactions which it was the duty of the Committee to 
examine and to refrain from passing an}” judgment on the conduct of 
individual ofiGcers until they received the report'of 'that body. Theie 
is no justification* for tbc allegation that from the date of these occur- 
rences until the publication of General By er^s evidence before the Com- 
, mittce, the Government ot India had been guilty of folloafng a policy 
-of deliberate suppression of the troth. The facts stated above clearly , 
refute this libel. 

It is no doubt a matter for regret that without ro'sort to a formal 
enquir)' full kno\\ ledge of uliat actually occurred should not have 
become general earlier. But the chapter is closed, and as Government 
and the pubbo both in India and the United Kingdom arc now in 
complete possession of the facts, recriminations and regrets ser\ e no 
useful purtioso/ 

23 CliaptcrlV dials vrith thf disoideis in fhe I..ahorc di'.trnt. 

In the Cnpif al iffccU ^ ho agitation against the TioMt Bills and the com- 



pktc hartal at the (itii April had worked the people up to a state of jnt('n‘=e 
cxcitcmcat, which the news of Jlr. Gaiidhi/s arrest and of the distur* 
bailees at Amritsar lironght to a Iicad on the afternoon of the lOth. 
Crowds assembled in the city and endeavoured to overpower the police 
when the latter opposed their advance towards the civil lines. The 
Committee have carefully considered the circumstances under which , 

' fire was opened on this mob under the orders of the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Fyson, and the Superintendent of Police, Mr. Broadway, on three 
occasions in the course of that afternoon, and they fully approve the 
action taken by these two onicers. The Government of India arc unable 
to think that any other conclusion is possible- The outrages at Amiitear 
were known at the time to the mob when it was proceeding to the civil 
lines and it would have been suicidal to allow it to succeed in its 
endeavour. The position in Lahore, after these attempts of the crowd ' 
"to enter the civillines had been repelled, is thus described by the Coni' 
mittee: — • • ' * ; 

“ On the night of 10th April and for some days foUoi.ving, the city 
'of Lahore was iiTa dangerously disturbed condition. Military 
' measures were taken bn that night to protect the Civil station 
and its surroundings. No European could .safely enter the 
city, drom which tlie police were temporarily withdfa^* 
about two days the city was controlled by the mob.’’ 

- The Committee then describe events of the 11th, the inflammatory 
speeches delivered at the Badshahi mosque to excited crowds of Hindus 
and Muhammadans; the organization of the JDdnda Fauy\ a band of hooli- 
gans, who niarched through 'the' city armed with sticks (lathis' and 
destroyed pictures of Their Majesties, shouting that King George was 
dead. Attempts were made on the morning of the ilth to pull down 
the railings at the Fort,- where some of the rioters spat at the British 
soldiers on guard and called them ** white pigs.” On the same day the 
railway workshop was attacked and determined efforts were' made to 
bring about a strike amongst the workers. On the 12th another meet'ng 
was held at the Badshahi Mosque, when an officer of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department was severely beaten by the mob. ' On the same day 
a mixed column of police and military was marched through the city 
m an effort to regain control of the situation. The march was* hindered 
by large crowds, assembled at the Hira Mandi, who refused to disperse 
rriien so directed by the District Magistrate and began to stone the small 
advaMc force of police which was with him. Mr. Eyson wa^ obliged to 
open fire with the result that one man was killed and twenty wounded. 
i.nc Committee consider that it was essential on this day to disperse the 
crowd and that it.would have been the end of all chance of restoring 
► ®^dei m Lahore if the police and troops had left .without .dispersing it. 
"All the firing was done by the police. The fact that the police, armed 
. with buckshot, were made to take the brunt oE the collision with the 
crowd instead of the" troops with service ammtmjtion, the small number 
■ of shots fired by. the police, and the warnings given to the crowd, show€d>«v 


in the opinion of the Committee, that the greatest cato was taken and the 
least possible degree of force wa used 

Spec al attention is invited by the Comm ttee to the use of inflam- 
matory and seditious posters in Lahore, which in the name of Blahatma 
^ ’Gandhi called upon the b avo people of the Punjab to enlist in tha T>a)ida 
FaU] and kill the EnglWi who were described as pig"*, monkeys and 
kafirs. On the 13th April the district was proclaimed under the Seditious 
greetings Act. On the same date the station of Wagah, about 14 miles 
off, wa-s burnt and sacked, telegraph hues cut and ah armoured train 
■derailed fortunately without loss of life. On the 14th the Punjab Govern- " 
menfc deported the local leaders, Rambhaj Dutt, Har Kishan Lai and 
Duni Chand, who had been actively associated with the agitation and the 
still-continumg hartal : all these men Were convicted later of the offence 
•of waging war On1:hjB 15th April martial law was proclaimed in Lahore ^ ‘ 

24. -The second pOrtion of Chapter IV describes the very serious 
> disturbances which occurred on the I2th April at Kasur, a sob-divisionai 
town, 37 miles south east of Lahore. On the morning of that day a 
violent mob attacked the railway station, lind after destroying and 
Iiurning a considerable quantity of valuable property, turned their 
attention to three trains which were held up near the station- Blur-” 
■derous attacks were made on a number of Europeans, including a .lady 
and three children, who were travelling by these trains , some of them ^ 
Ead miraculous escapes, hut three persons were severely injured and two 
unfortunate warrant officers were beaten to death Elated by their 
success, the mob next burnt down the post office and a civil court, and 
Attacked the suh-divisional offices where the police were obUged to fire 
in defence of Government property with the result that four men were 
killed and several wounded. The Committee uphold the decision to 
fire upon the mob and think indeed that it ehodid have been fired on at 
an earlier stage Troops arrived from Perozepore on the afternoon of 
the 12th and averted further trouble. Outbursts of disorder occurred 
at two other places in Lahore district, at Khem Karan on the 1 2th when 
the railway station was attacked with some resultant damage, and at 
Patti, where telegraph wires were cut on the night of the 11th and the 
post office and railway station were attacked on the 12th 

\Ve accept ail the findings of the majority, in which- the minority 
•concur, with regard to the disturbances in Lahore district and the mea- 
sures taken to suppress them We consider that praise is duo to Bfessrs. 
Pyson and Broadway for their handling of the difficult situation in 
Lahore city. 

25. Chapter V deaU with the very serious outbreak at Gujranwala 
which is n town of 30,000 inhabitants about 3G miles north of Lahore. 

There had been here as ekeuhere the usual agitation against the Kowlatt 
Bdl and a complete harfa^ was observed on the Gth April but no 'v lolencc ^ 
had occurred or was anticipated till the 13tb. when the news of the hap- 
penings at Amritsar and Ijahoro on. the 10th ga^ e rise to local excif ement. 

That evening the authorities learnt that further demonstrations were 
intended nc'rt day and the acting Deputy Commissioner took such police 
\arrl 



The minority discuss the employment of aeroplanes in Chapter JY 
which is entitled “ Armoured Trains and Aeroplanes ” They agrefe-* 
with the majority in saying that the use of aeroplanes to Quell cii iJ 
disorders should as far as possible be deprecated They condemn Major 
Carberry ior dropping bombs on the Khalsa High School and two out- 
lying villages, and say that though the orders he received were not 
WTirded with sufficient care, he did not exercise his discretion wisely in 
carrying them outj They find also that his action in firing with a machine* 
gun on the crowd was excessive. * 

^ 26. So far as the general question of the use of aeroplanes at Guj- 

TOUwala is concerned, the Government of India accept tie finding of the 
majority which is aptly expressed as follows : — “ We are not prepared 
to lay down as a charter for rioters that when they succeed in preventing 
the ordinarj’* resources of Government from being utilized to suppress 
them, they are to be ^empt from having to reckon with such resources 
as remain.” We do not consider that it would be right to censure the 
officers who^have been mentioned m connection with individual inci- 
dents, as their acts, where condemned, are more to be ascribed to want 
of clearness in their instructions than to errors of judgment. We think 
that the despatch of aeroplanes on the 15th under mstructions which 
admitted of their being used for ofFensn c action was not justified but 
we do not consider that the officer who earned out the instructions was 
seriously to blame. We note, however, with satisfaction that, so _far as 
known, no^ cj^sualties resulted' from the action taken on this date. 
Finally, .we pro^iose to take steps to give effect to the recommendation; 
of the majority that the ’instructions to 'be issued to Air Force 
officers ■on such occasions should be carefully prescribed. 

27. There were outbreaks of disorder at fourteen other places in the- 
Gujranwala district, but the Committee discuss those only which occurred 
at Wazirabad, a town of 20,000 inhabitants 20 miles north of Gujran- 
wala, at Akalgarh, and Hafizabad, and in the Shekhupuia sub-division. 

At Wazirabad a riotous mob was repelled from the railway buildings, 
but did extensive damage to the telegraph system It also set fire to 
railway bridges, sacked and burnt the bungalow of a Scotch missiomrj', 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to uTCck the mail train At Akal- 
garh and Hafizabad extensive damage was done to the telegraph wires, 
and at the latter place an officer of the Miht^" Farms Department had 
a fortunate escape from the murderous intentions of a threatening croud. 

In the Shekhupufa snb division persi'^tent and determined attacks on 
the telegraph and railway systems were made at Chuharkhano, Sheklm- 
piira, Saugla and other places, at least three railway stations being des- 
troy od, while savage n'=sauUs were made on certain railway cropIo\<?s 
and Government servants. An armoured train was sent to the rescue 
from Lahore, and fire was opened frofn thh at Chuhorkhana wilder the • 
orders of Rai Sahib Lala Sri Ram Sud, ITxtra Akri-t ant Commissioner ot 
Sharakimr. The Committee find that liis officer acted in a difficult 
situation with promptitude and dccirion. The minority take n dilTereut 
view' and condemn hmi on the ground that hi*! intentioa was punishment; ^ 



and that the firing therefore not justified, Tlic Government of 
Jedia accept the opinions of the majority in all matters arising out of 
the disturhaucc'? at these places and agree vritb. them that Tiala Sri Rnm 
Sud displayed promptitude and decision in the discharge of his duties 

28. Chapters VI and VII describe the events srhich occurred in the 
Gujrat and Lyallpur districts respectively. The chief features of the 
disturbances in these areas were attacks on railway communications and 
telegraph wires. At Gujrat on the 15th April fire had to he opened on a 
riotous mob Which uas dispersed without casualties. At Malakwal a 
train was derailed on the 17th April and two lives were lost. In Lyall- 
pur a very disq^uieting and prominent feature was the continued cihibi* 
tlon of posters of an inflammatory and criminal cliaracter. Indians 
were called upon, in the blessed name of Mahatma Gandhi, to fight to 
tlie death against English cheats and to dishonour English women. Great 
tension ovisted for several days and the situatiort at Lyallpur was an 
anxiety to Government on account of the memories the previous 
troubles of 1907. The position waS so serious that the Europeans in 
the station were collected for safety in two housc.s in the civil lines, but 
no actual violence occurred except the cutting of telegraph wires at a 
few jilaces in the district. The arrival of troops on the 17th April pre- 
vented any further disorder. 

The Committee have not described in detail the acts of violence and 
disorder which occurred in many other towns and places in the Punjab, 
but these ^ are set forth in the .^chronological statement annc.ved 
to the report and it is necessary to bear them in mind in considering the 
position as it appeared to the loc.al Government when the proclamation 
of martial law was recommended. 

29. Chapter ITII describes the persistent and widespread attacks on 
the railway and telegraph systems, which continued from the 10th April 
^ till about the end of the month. According to a report of the Telegrapli 
Department, the wires were cut or tampered with- on 55 occasions, but 
there were besides numerous attacks on railway telegraphs and the total 
number of outrages of this class cited by the Home Member at a Council 
meeting in September last according to a statement of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment was 132. The Committee ascribe the attacks on communica- 
tions partly to anti-Government feeling and partly to the desire to pre- 
vent the movement-of troops. They also refer to the persistent- attempts 
which were made to incite the railway stafl fo strike. The unrest pre- 
vailing amongst certain sections of the staff was a cause of great anxiety 
to Government at this critical time. « 

The importance of this chapter lies in the close bearing it has on the 
question of the justification for the introduction and continuance of 
martial law. ^ The significance of the statistics of railway and telegraph 
mtermptions is brought forcibly home by the maps attached to the report. 
These indicate the yxtended ar^ over which this class of offence was 
- committed, giving rhe to a suspicion of preconcerted action. 

30. Chapter IX the Committee discnss.the causes of the disturb- 
ances and say that an adequate explanation of the general and wide-- 





Government decided to remove them from Amritsar to JJharamsala. 
That outrages followed as soon as the ne^TS of the deportation hfccarae> 
knownis of course the case. But it is always a question of-the greatest 
difHcidty to judge whether preventive steps such as those taken will, 
in a time of great popular excitement, qmet the general atmosphere or 
precipitate disorder. The probability seemed to be that they « would 
acHeve the former result- 

35. Chapter S of the Report contains a statement of the facts' 
regarding the successive stages in the application of martial law. Chapter 
XI discusses the propriety of its introduction and continuance. The- 
majority of the Committee, as already mentioned, definitely find that 
a state of rebellion against Government existed They review the 
various occurrences, indicate the broad features of the disorders and 
their significance, point out the danger of criticising isolated events- 
and examine' the whole position as it presented itself to the Punjab- ' 
Government and the Government of India. Finally they conclude 
that the situation in the Punjab was onfe of extreme gravity and that 
the authorities were justified in declaring martial law in those aieas 
where it was proclaimed. , ; 

The wisdom of continuing martial law is discussed at some lengthr 
and the prolongation of it on tb^ railway is examined with special refei- 
euce to the Afghan War. The conclusion of the majority is that those 
responsible for the continuance of martial law gave careful and con-y 
siderate judgment to .the question and did not'prplong it beyond the 
time during whicH to the best of their judgment it was necessaiy for 
the maintenance and restoration of order in the province. Looking to* 
the problem with \vhich Government was faced, the Committee do not 
think they would be justified in adversely criticising the decision. On 
the question of the enforcement and continuance of martini law the 
minority differ widely from the majority. They find that the introduc- 
tion of martial law was not necessary, because in their opinion order 
had been restored everywhere and the authority of Government vindi- ' 
cated before martial law was applied. They think -that order could 
have been restored by the civil power with the aid of the military, and 
that the Punjab Government persuaded themselves rather ea?i^Jy that 
martial law was necessary. The reasons for the continuance of martial 
law are also examined and rejected. Assuming that the introduction 
of martial law was necessary they say that it ought not to have been 
continued beyond a few days. -The Punjab Govcriunent, they think, 
approached the question from a wTong point of view and the Govern^ 
ment of India were guided by the local Government. 

30. In considering the necessity for the declaration of martial law 
it is difficult for the Government of India to take an entirely detached 
view. We were necessarily guided by the jnfonnation forwarded b^* ■* 
the local Government : we had already received reports of grave dis- 
orders occurring in various placc.s : and we maintain the view that vith 
this information before us, wc could not have taken any other course 
than wc actually adopted, when we xeceived from Lahore on the nfter> 

' xxxlv 



noon of tlie 15th Apnl the wreless message uliicli ran ns folio; s — 
“ Eail;\aj statjons bet;\ccn Kosur ard Amntsar looted British so’dier 
Ijllcd ami two British ofOcers injured at Kasur Bands of rehcls reported 
on mo;c — Kasur and Tarn Tarnn treasuries attacked State of open 
rebellion exists m parts of (bstnets of Lahore and Amritsar Lieutenant 
Governor with concurrence of General Officer Commanding, IGth Di; iston 
and Chief Justice of the High Court, requests Go\ernor General in 
Council to suspend functions of ordinarj Cnmiml Courts in Anmtsar 
and Lahore Districts to establish martial law therein, and to direct 
trials of olTenders under section 22, Regulation X of 180i Section i 
will he borne m npnd Situation is critical Mo; cable column start*? 
on march from rerozepore to Amntsat through worst tract with guns 
tomorrow ** 

The action of the Go\ernmcnt of India has now been justified b^ 
the findings of the majority of the Committee, who also exonerate the 
Iccal Government from all blame The minontj accept the findings 
of fact as to the number of outrages committed, the animus of those 
engaged m ther riots the violence used and^hc number of times on 
wluch it was necessarv to resort to firing , thej also obser; e that the 
acts of some of those who took part m the disorders may have amounted 
in law to waging war against the King, although it was not rebellion 
m the sense in which that term is ordinarily used These findings m 
the opimon of the Government of India, detract largelj from the force 
of their conclusion that th wntrcduction of martial law was not neccssafj 
In regard to the contimmnco of martial law the Go'icrnmcnt of India 
have nothing to add to thefimbngs of the majoritj bejond stating that 
although martnl law was maintained onihe railwajs for a prolonged 
period owing to the outbreak of the Afghan A^ar it was onij emplojcd 
there, after it had been withdrawn from the districts, for the purpose 
of controUing traffic and protecting the lines 

' There is, moreo\ er, one factor m the situation as it presented itself 
in April 1919 which cannot m the opinion of the Go; ernment of India 
be neglected without prejudice to sound judgment At that time the 
British Empire Vas at war with Germany E\ en at thiyprcsent moment 
we arc not yet at peace with all our enemies , and certainly a j ear ago 
when the treaty of peace with Germany had not yet been signed the 
existence of a state of war was not a mere techmeahty Allusion has 
already been made to the additional prc-cccupation which intervened 
in the shape of war with Afghanistan, and the difficulties thus created 
were enhanced by the attitude of the frontier tribes But at the back 
of ard accentuating these more Iccal difficulties was the paramount 
nece«?sity of maintaining at the call of the Empire, whese needs were 
abated, but not extinguished by the armist ce, the resources of the 
Indian Dominions of His Majesty In the face of this necessity it was 
impossible to contemplate any pol cy wh ch involved an appreciable 
risk of delay in the restoration of normal conditions cr of the rccrude®^- 
cence of the disorders wh ch appeared to have been suppre^nd 
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are very cogent and in some cases fully justified, it must be remembered 
tKat officers charged with the administration of martial law cannot be 
expected to act m abnormal conditions with that care and circumspection 
which are possible in normal times, nor can such a standard be ngorouslf 
applied for the subsequent examination of their actions in the calm 
atmosphere of safety after order has been restored 

40 The minoiitv m a separate chapter discuss the working of the 
courts under martial law The flogging of some members of a marriage 
partv in Lahore by an extra assistant commissioner is rightly condemned 
The Punjab Government at once took action against the officer respon- 
sible for this abuse of power The procedure of the summary courts 
IS attacked as unsatisfactory The Government of India do not think 
that when martial law is enforced summarj courts can be reqmred to 
observe the formalities of procedure which normallj obtain The 
minority comment more severely than the majority on the largo number 
of persons arrested and discharged without trial In the opinion of 
the Government of India arrest and detention for short periods are 
justifiable during a period of martial law as preventive measures to 
pteser\e the peace , further many of those arrested were not prosecuted 
subsequently because, though evidence was available, the necessary 
deterrent effect had already been secured by the conviction of a large 
number of persons for similar offences Nevertheless, the Government 
of India consider that the arrest and detention for long periods of so 
mail) persons and particulaxl) of Dr Kedar Nath, Mr Gurdial Singh, 
Dr Manohar Lai and six lawyers of Gurdaspur, were a serious error 
and while they do not overlook the difficulties of the situation, they are 
constrained to express their disapproval of the action taken in these 
cases 

In this connection wo cannot pass over in silence the allegations of 
corruption and ill treatment of prisoners and witnesses on the part of 
subordinate officers of the pohee and other services to v hich wide currenc) 
baa been gi-ven IVe recognise the difficulty of sifting charges made so 
long after the event hut we ■aill direct the local Go\ernmcnt to under- 
take enquiries and take appropriate action in cases where specific com 
plaints are made and action has not already been taken 

41 AVe accept the view that the administration of martial Jau in 
the Punjab was marred in particular instances bv a misuse of power, 
bv irregularities, and bv injudicious and irresponsible acts W o further 
agree with the Committee that while the principle of the ultimate supre- 
raac) of the mihtarv authorities must bo kept in \ low, still in practice 
eve utivo instructions should be given to all officers who mav bo called 
upon to administer martial law, which wiH guide them in the discharge 
of this dutv In our opinion it was the absence of such instructions 
which was responsible for manv of the defects which have been notitcJ 
tn the ndinimstmtion of martial law in the Punjab It is to inexperi- 
ence, ignorance of local conditions, and lack of guidance when con 
fronted with an abnormal situation rather tlian to deliberate misuso 
of power that most of the mistakes committed must be ascribed Tlie 
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Government of India consider that in any area in which in future it 
may be ncccssar}' to enforce martial law, senior civil otiicers should bo 
appointed to net as advisers to the various military authorities. The 
military ollicer would not be bound in tlic last report to follow the advice 
of his civil adviser hut if he decided contrary to that advice, he would 
do so on his own responsibility. \Vo regard the prevention of any 
future repetition of mistakes and irregularities as the most important 
lesson to be learnt from this portion of the report and we have accordingly 
decided to issue instnictions which will secure this object, and will in 
particular discourage interference by the military authorities with the 
ordinary administration in excess of the necessities of the ease. 

42. Before leaving the subject of the working of the cotirts under 
martial law, the Governmont of India desire to refer to the action which 
ivas taken by the lodal Government, after order was restored and martial 
law withdrawn, to mitigate the clTccts of the sentences passed by these 
courts. Between the months of Juno and N’ovcmbcr Sentences were 
reduced in G3t eases, 45 death sentences were commuted, and 43 persons 
were released. In November two High Court Judges were appointed 
to review all unexpired sentences passed by summary' courts and sucli 
other eases tried by martial law commissions as might be referred to 
them by Government, In December, as a result of the reviewing Judges’ 
recommendations, 92 persons convicted by summary" courts were released, 
and further action of the same kind would have been taken, but on the 
23rd of that month the Koyal Proclamation with its message of amnesty 
was published, and under it clemency was extended to 657 prisoners 
who were released. By Febniary, out of a total of 1,779 persons con- 
victed in connection with the disturbances, only 96 of the worst odenders, 
who had taken part in serious crimes of violence, remained in jail and 
this number has since been reduced to 88. The extension of clemency 
to political prisoners in the Punjab has been guided throughout by 
the generous and sympathetic recommendations of the Lieutenant 
Governor, whose efforts to restore a peaceful atmosphere within the 
province are gratefully acknowledged by the Government of India. 

43. It now remains fot the Government of India to endeavour to 
arrive at a just appreciation of the conduct of the ofEcers of the Crown, 
whether ciyil or military, who were employed in the areas affected by 
these disorders and to make certain general remarks which appear to 
be essential before finally disposing of the Committee’s report. The 
tadc of rightly estimating in a'calm atmosphere, when order and peace 

,have been restored, the behaviour of those faced with a grave emergency 
and compelled to arrive promptly at decisions of the greatest moment 
is one of umisnal difficulty. The very qualities of courage and initia- 
tive, which arc of incalculable value during the early stages of on out- 
break, may in its later stages be a source of injury, if not tempered by 
discretion. Moreover, any such estimate, if it is to be just, mu^t not 
neglect the difficulty of deciding when to act and when to refrain from ^ 
action, and must endeavour to view the whole position in a right perspec- 
tive. 





It was fortunate that, when the disUirbances broke out in April 
1919 the Punjab was in’ charge a Lieutenant-Governor of great 

cjcperiencc and courage. The Government of India consider that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer acted with decision and vigour in a time of great 
dan«»er and that he was largely responsible for quelling a dangerous 
rising which might have, had widespread and disastrous effects on the 
rest of India. 

Reviewing the situation as a whole, we desire to express our great 
appreciation of the admirable conduct of the troops who were employed 
in the suppression of the outbreak. Leaving aside individual msta^es 
which have already beea notieed, both officers and men acted mth 
admirable restraint under most trying circumstances and the Govem- 
ment of India have nothing but praise and gratitude for the services 
- which they rendered in ^suppressing disorder and restormg the peace 

*^6 offiSs of the civil administration of alt classes and ranis m the 
afiJte7arL generally maintained that high standard of conduct and 
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though misconceived sense of duty. The facts arc abundantly clear. 
General Dyer has made no attempt to minimise his responsibility for 
Iho tragedy or even to put a favourable complexion on his action or 
purpose. The only justification that could be pleaded for his conduct 
would be military necessity arising out of the situation before him and 
in the area under his jurisdiction. In circumstances such as General 
Dyer was confronted with, an officer must act honestly and vigorously 
but with as much humanity as the case will permit. We recognise that 
in the face of a great crisis an officer may be thrown temporarily oft 
the balance Of his judgment and that much allowance must be made 
on this account. We recognise further that, however injurious in its 
ultimate effect General Dyer’s action may have been, it resulted in an 
immediate discouragement of the forces of disorder. Nor have wc 
overlooked our Eesolution in which we promised full countenance and^ 
support to officers engaged in the onerous duty of suppressing disorder. 
Nevertheless, after carefully weighing all these factors^ wc can arrive 
at no other conclusion than that at Jallianwala Bagh General Dyer 
acted beyond the necessity of the case, beyond what any reasonable 
man could haye thought to be necessary, and that he did not act with 
asanuch humanity as the case permitted. It is with pain that we arrive 
at this conclusion, for we are not forgetful of General Dyer’s distin- 
guished record as a soldier or of his gallant relief of the garrison at Thai 
during the recent Afghan war. We must however direct that the judg- 
ment above pronounced he communicated to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief with the request that he will take appropriate 
action. 

• 45. We have on several occasions expressed our very great regret 
for the loss of life, European and Indian, which occurred in the distur- 
bances and our sympathy with those who are left to mourn the victims 
of these unhappy events. We desire once again to convey regret and 
sympathy to all who have thus suffered. Compensation, so far as 
. this can be any reparation, has been awarded to those to whom compen- 
sation was due under the law, and adequate provision has been, or will 
be, made for the dependents of Government servants who have lost 
their lives in the disturbances. The Punjab Government will also be 
enjoined to consider the cases of persons who have been left in want 
through the death or permanent injury of their supporters at Jallianwala 
Bagh, and to sxfpplement, if necessary, any assistance that may have 
been rendered to such persons by local charity organisations. 

46. We have now surveyed all the conclusions of the Committee, 
There remains, in our opinion, one lesson of supreme importance to be 
drawn from the events of April 1919. It will be impossible to disso- 
ciate memories of these disorders from the civil disobedience move- 
ment which was their chief immediate cause, "UTien this movement 
was initiated, it was apparently not obvious to its promoters, as it was 
■ to all thoughtful persons, that in India in its present state of develop- 
ment (whatever may be the case in other countries) the unsettling effect 
- of advice to the public in general to break selected laws was likely to 
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It was fortunate that, when the disturbances broke out in April 
3919, tlic Punjab was in' charge of a Licutenant'Govemor of great 
experience and courage. The Government of India consider that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyei acted with decision and vigour in a time of great 
danger and that he was largely responsible for quelling a dangerous 
rising which might have had widespread and disastrous effects on the 
rest of India. 

Beviewing the situation as a whole, we desire to express our great 
t appreciation of the admirable conduct of the troops who were employed 
in the suppression of the outbreak. Leaving aside individual instances, 
which have already been noticed, both officers and men acted with 
admirable restraint under most trying circumstances and the Govern* 
ment of India have nothing but praise and gratitude for the sendees 
^ which they rendered in suppressing disorder and restoring the peace 
of the country. 

The officers of the civil administration of all classes and ranks in the 
affected areas generally maintained that high standard of conduct and 
devotion to duty which the Government of India would have expected of 
them. Thanks are due not only to those who were immediately con- 
cerned in the restoration of order but also to those who by carrying 
on their ordinary duties with calmness and fortitude in a time of turmoii 
did much to restore the confidence of the people. The names of some 
. of those officers who have been specially commended have already been 
referred to but if local Governments consider that there are other officers 
whose conduct merits special commendation, their names should be 
brought to notice at an early data 

.. To those non-officials who either did their best to stay the agitation 
which had so sinister a connection with the outbreak, or who by th& 
influence and assistance helped the authorities to restore order, .the 
grateful acknowledgments of the Government of India are due in full 
" measure and local Governments Will bo asked to see that individual 
assistance of this kind does not go unacknowledged or unrewarded 

It is a great satisfaction to the Government of India to notice that 
there were many of all classes and creeds who, in the face of frenzied 
mobs,^and even at the risk of their lives, afforded assistance or shoned 
compassion to the innocent victims of the outrages Here -again it is 
desired that all such actions shall bo marked with a very definite acknow- 
ledgment or, in cases where such a course is suitable, be recomp‘'nscd 
with a pecuniar)” reward. 

44- The names of officers %yhosc actions have been rightly criticised* 
or condemned have been mentioned in the body of this despatch and 
local Governments uill bo requested to take such action as may be 
necessary to mark in these cases the disapprobation of the Government 
of India. 

The case of General Dyer culls for separate mention. Wo have gn en 
most anxious consideration to the action of this office* at Jatiia^^7ala 
BagL We arc satisfied that it was horn fide and dictated by a stern 



lead to a situation which might involve the overthrow of all law and 
order. The hitter experience of last year removes this question from the 
category of doubt, and those who henceforth inaugurate such movements 
from whatever motives, cannot feel uncertain as to the consequences 
of invohing forces which they can neither direct nor control. We can 
'only hope that this lesson has been learnt once for all, and that in the 
future all righ^thinlcing persons will set their faces firmly against the 
deliberate playing with fire which is involved in the promotion of such 
movements. 

Finally, we desire to express here our earnest hope that the lesson 
to be learned from these events is not of merely negative character. 
Since the period which has formed tthe subject of this enquiry a new 
era has been inaugurated in India and the change has given occasion 
.to a gracious proclamation by the King-Emperor, which has appealed 
to the hearts of all his subjects in India. We venture to recall at this 
time the sali^t feature in this gracious message ; we feel confident 
that the earnest desire expressed by the King-Emperor that any trace 
of bitterness between his people and those responsible for his Govern- 
ment should he obliterated, not pass unheeded. 

47. In conclusion, we desire to express our thanks to Lord Hunter 
nnd the members of his Committee for the great ability and painstaking 
labour they have bestowed on on enquiry which from its very inception 
must have been a most difficult and seemingly thankless task, and for 
their report which has cleared up much that was in doubt and dispute, 
and which has been of the utmost service to us imarriving at just con- 
clusions on the many questions' that called for decision. 

We have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Servants, 

(Signed) CHELjMSFORD. 

„ C. 0. hlOKRO. 

„ G. S. BARNES. 

„ W. H. 'VINCENT. 

„ M. SHAFI, 

„ W. 51. lUILEY. 

„ T. H. HOLLAND. 

„ A. P. 5IUDDI5UN. 
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fNDiA Ofhce, London, 
The 2Gth May 1920. 


'To His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the GOVERNOR GENERAL 
OF INDIA IN COUNCIL.' 

My Lord, 

IIisHajcsty*s Government have conshlcrccl the report of Lord Hnntex’s 
'Committee upon the disturbances which occurred in the Punjab and 
other parts ol India in the early part of last year. Tlfey have further 
been informed by me of the conclusions at which Your Excellency’s 
'Government had arrived in your own review of the report ns expressed 
in your letter dated the 3rd May the text of which you have telegraphed 
to me. The report and your letter naturally cover ground which Ilis 
Majesty’s Government did not feel called upon to sun'cy in detaU, but 
their consideration of the matter has led them to definite decisions 
upon certain of the more important questions arising out of the report, 
and they have desired me to communicate to you in my reply to your 
letter their considered statement of those decisions The paragraphs 
numbered 2 to 8 of this dc'^patch contain accordingly this statement. 

2. General , — The report of Lord Hunter’s Committee presents 
the results of a prolonged and patient investigation. Their labours 
■would be of little value if their very complete and careful findings are 
* not put to a practical use. The conclusions here recorded have been 
Inspired in the main by the belief that the chief duty which lies upon 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India in utiliain" 
the report is not primarily to apportion blame to individuals for what 
has been done amiss or to visit penalties upon -them, but rather to pre- 
vent the recurrence in the future of occasion for blame or regret should 
unfortunate circumstances ever produce again a situation such as that 
which occurred in India in the spring of 1919. 

3. The conduct of Brigadier-General Dyer at Amritsar on April the 
13th , — ^The main features of the occunencc at Jallianwala Baoh in 
Amritsar City on the afternoon of April the 13th, 1919, are well known. 
They arc set out at length in Lord Hunter’s report and appear in minute 
detail in the evidence, both written and oral, given before the Com- 
mittee by Brigadier-General Dyer himsdf, the full and authorised text 
of which is now available to the public. As to the fact?, there is « 
doubt arrd no dispute, and it is only necessary here to recapitulate fh ^ 
ve^ briefly in their baldest form. On the morning of 4prji 
Brigadier-General Dyer, who had arrived at Amritsar on the nr^hf ^ 
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th6 llth, issued a proclamation forbidding mtet aha processions to 
p'lrade in or outside the city and declaring that “ any such procession 
or gathenng of four men mil be looked upon and treated as an unlaw 
fui assembly and dispersed by force of arms if necessary ” This pro 
clamation was read out at various places in the citj, in the course of 
the progress through the streets of a column of troops led by Brigadier 
General Dyer personally, who left Ins quarters about 9 am for this 
purpose and returned to them about 1 30 p ai About an hour before- 
his return to his quarters m Rom Bagh Brigadier General Dyer had 
heard that despite his proclamation it was intended to hold a large 
meetmg at Jallianwala Bagh at 4 30 that afternoon, and at 4 pm he 
received a message that a cro\rd of about 1,000 had already assembled 
there Shortly after 4 pm Brigadier General Dyer marched from 
Ram Bagh with picketing parties (as he had previously determined to 
picket the main gates of the city) and with a special party consisting of 
60 Indian Infqntry armed with rifles, 40 Indi'in Infantry armed only 
with “Kukris” (type of sword), and two armoured cars He pro 
ceeded straight to Jallianwala Bagh dropping lus picket parties en 
route and on arnval marched his infantry through a narrow lane into 
the Bagh and deployed them immediately right and left of the entrance 
The armoured cars he left outside, as the lane was too narrow to admit 
them Having deployed his troops Brigadier General Dyer at once 
ga\e orders to open fire and contmued a controlled fire on the dense 
crowd facing him m the enclosure (which he estimated at about 5,000 
persons) for some 10 minutes until his ammunition supplj was at the 
point of exhaustion 1,650 rounds of 303 mark VI ammunition were 
fired The fatal casualties as the result of this action are believed to be 
379 , the number wounded has not been exactly ascertained, hut is 
estimated by Lord Hunter’s Committee at po'^sibly three tunes the 
number of deaths Immediatelv after giving orders to cease fire,. 
Brigadier General Dyer marched his troops back to Ram Bagh The 
reasons gnen by General Dyer for the sc%erity and duration of his fire 
are stated as follows m his written statement furni-ihed to the General 
StsS {IGtb Jrrdron nnd Jsjd hp/oro i'cvd 

Committee “AVe cannot be very brave unless we be posses'^ed of o 
greater fear I had considered the matter from ever} point of Men 
Sfy duty and my military instincts told me to fire My con'cience was 
also clear on that point AVhat faced me ms what on the morrow 
would b'fe the “ Danda Fauj ” [this, which ma} he tian'^lated as bludgeon 
army, was the name given to themseUes b} the noters in Lahore] I 
firtd and contmued to fire until the crowd di«pcr«od, and I consider 
this IS the los^t amount of firing which would produce the nccc^oary 
moral and widcpreid effect it was ms dut} to produce if I was to justifj 
niy action If more troops had been at hnnd the casualties would ha^ c 
been greater m proportion It iros no fonder o guest ion o} vercltjdtt- 
fersxng the cro irrf, but one of producing a sufficient moral effect, from a 
mihtan point of mow, not onlv on those who ncre present, but more 
especially tiuroughont the Punjab There could be no question of undue 
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The principle which has consistcntlj' governed the policy of Ilis 
Majesty’s Government in directing the methods to he employed, when 
militaiy action in support of the civil authority is_ required, may be 
broadly stated as using the, minimum force necessary. Ilis Majesty’s 
Government arc determined that this princrplc shall remain the primniy 
factor of policy whenever circumstances unfortunately necc«sitatc the 
suppression of civil disorder by military force within the British Empire. 

It must regretfully but without possibility of doubt be concluded 
that Brigadier- General Dyer’s action at Jallianwala Bagh was in com^ 
plctc violation of this principle. The task which confronted him was 
to disperse by force if necessary a large but apparently unarmed assembly 
which had gathered in defiance of his orders. It is possible that consi- 
dering the strength of the military force at his disposal, the size of the 
crowd, and the general temper and attitude of the inhabitants of the 
city, he would hove found it impossible to achic\’c this task effectively 
and completely without some firing and without caushig some loss of 
life. But it is certain that he made no attempt to ascertain the minimum 
amount of force which he was compelled to employ, that the force which 
he actually employed was greatly in excess of that required to achievo 
the dispersal of the crowd, and that it resulted in lamentable and un- 
necessary loss of life and suffering. But this is not a full statement of 
Brigadier-General Dyer’s error. There can bo no doubt that la rge numbers 
of people in the assembly, many of whom w*ero visitors to the city from 
surrounding villages, were ignorant of the existence of his proclamation 
and the danger which they ran by attending the gathering. The pro- 
clamation was published in only a portion of the city, that portion 
being some distance from the scene of the meeting, and no warning 
of any kind was given before fire was opened. It would be unfair, consi- 
dering the state of the city, the heat of the weather and the strain to 
which 'the troops under General Dyer’s command had been subjected 
since their arrival in the city to lay too great stress upon the first point, 
but the omission to give warning belore fire was opened is inexcusable. 
Further, that Brigadier -General Dyer should have taken no steps to 
see that some attempt was made to give medical assistance to the dying 
and the wounded was an omission from his’ obvious duty. But the 
, gravest feature of the case against Brigadier-General Dyer is his ayowed 
conception of his duty in the circumstances which confronted him. 

His Majesty’s Government repudiate emphatically the doctrine upon 
which Brigadier-General Dyer based his action — action which to judge 
from his ovm statement might have taken an even more drastic form 
had lie had a large force at his disposal and had a physical accident not 
prevented him from using his armoured cars. They have not overlooked 
the extreme giavity of the situation as it presented itself to the auHiori- 
ties in India generally and to Brigadier-General Dyer in particular on 
April the 13th, nor have they failed to appreciate the immensity of the 
lesponsibility which Brigadier-General Dyer felt and rightly felt to be 
imposed upon him by that situation. They think it is possible tliat 
the danger to the lives of Europeans and to the safety of the British and 



Indmn ttoops was greater than appears from the Committee’s report In 
Amritsar itself violent murder and arson of the most savage description 
had occurred three days previously and the city was still practically in 
possession of the mob From the surrounding country side reports 
were 'hourly being received of similar violent outbreaks and attacks 
upon communications and the deficiencies in these reports (due to the 
success of the attacks on communications) were supplemented by rumours 
which there was bttle means of verifying and as httle ground for dis 
beUeving In discharging this responsibility wth the small force at 
his disposal Bngidier General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from 
his mind the conditions in the Punjab generally and he was entitled to 
lav his plans •with reference to those conditions But he was not entitled 
to select for condgn pumshment an unarmed crowd -which when he 
inflicted that pum^ment had committed no act of violence had made 
no attempt to oppose hmi bj force and many members of ivhich must 
have been unaware that they were disobeying his commands 

In passing judgment upon Brigadier General Dyer for hia action on 
April the 13th it is impossible to disregard an order which he passed 
some siv days later and which has heoome generally 1 no-wn as the 
cra-whng order It is unnecessary here to repeat the nature of this 
order or the circumstances out of •v^hlch, it arose Had the order been 
carried out as a punishment upon the persona actually gmity of the 
crime which it was desgned to stigmatise it would have been diflBcultr 
to defend inflicted as it was upon persons who had no connection "with 
that crime -with the object of impressing upon the pubhc of Amritsar 
through the humiliation of those persons the enormity of the crime 
committed bv certain indi-\iduals of that pubhc the order oBended 
again'it every canon of civihsed Government 

Upon a military commander admmrsteiang martial law in a hostile 
country theie lies a grave re^onsibihty when he is compelled to ever 
Oise this responsibility over a population which owes allegiance and 
looks for protection to the Government which he himself is serving this 
Tmrdcn is immeasurably enhanced It would prejudice the public 
safety with the preservation of which he is charged to fetter his 
free judgment or action either by the prescription of rigid rules before 
the event or by o\ er censorious criticism when the crisis is past 
A situation which is essentially military must be dealt with m 
the light of military considerations which postulate breadth of Mew 
and due appreciation of all the possible contingencies There are 
certain standards o>-conduct which no civulised Government can 
with impunity neglect and which His Majestj s Government are deter 
mined to uphold Subject to the due observance of those standards an 
ofTcer admimstcrmg martial law must and will remain free to can> out 
the task imposed upon him m the manner which his judgment dictates to 
him ns best and most effective and nny rely upon the unqiiahfied sup 
jiort of Ins superiors when Ids task has been accomplished 

That Brigadier General D>er displavcd Iionestv of purpose and 
•Tinfiinching adherence to Ins conception of Ins dutj cannot for a moment 
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be questioned. But lus conception of his dut)' in the circumstances in 
\rhich he v?as placed was so fundamentally at variance with that which 
Ills Majesty’s Government have a right to expect from and a duty to 
enforce upon officers who hold His Majesty’s commission, that it is 
impossible to regard him ns fitted to^ remain entrusted urth the res- 
ponsibilities" which his rank and position impose upon him. You have 
reported to me that the Comma nder-in-Chief has ’directed Brigadier- 
General Dyer to resign his appointment as Brigade Commander and 
has informed him that he would receive no further employment in India,, 
and that you have concurred. I approve this decision and the cir- 
cumstances of the case have been referred to the Army Council. 

' 4. The jiislification for the declaration and contimiance of martial 
law . — There are no grounds for questioning the decision of the majority 
of Lord Hunter’s Committee that the declaration of martial law and 
the partial supersession of the ordinary tribunals in the districts of the 
Punjab in which martial law was applied were justified (Chapter XI, 
paragraph 17). As regards the dates to which it was prolonged, it is 
obvious that the institution, of martial law involves the responsibility 
of deciding when it is to be revoked. The general principle is clear that 
martial law should remain in force no longer than the public safety 
demands, but beyond this there are no hard and fast criteria which 
can govern this decision, and a retrospective judgment in the light of 
after-events is not perhiissihle. The fact that open disorder had ceased' 
some time before martial law was revoked may have been due to the 
existence of martial law and its earlier abrogation might have been 
followed by a recrudescence. Looking back in the light of events 
it is pcimissible to argue that an earlier abrogation was possible^ 
though His Majesty’s Government can feel little doubt that this 
argument would have been less pressed than it has been, had there 
been no grounds for complaint of the manner in wluch in some cases 
.martial law was administered. But it is not permissible to condemn 
the authorities responsible for the decisions taken, who had to relv 
only on their anticipation of the future. ^ 

5. The justificatiffn for Ordinance IV of 1919 giving the Martial Law 
Cowmissions jurisdiction to try any offence covimitted on or after j|/arc7i 
the 20th . — The legality of this ordinance is not a point at issue - that 
question has been recently determined by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Nor is there any va\id reason to question the propriety, 
when (as was the case here) it can legally ho done, of ante-datin«» the 
effect of an enactment setting up special martial law tribunals and*pro- 
ceduie, so as to bring within their jurisdiction persons charged with 
overt acts of violence, which were the immediate cause of and^jostifica- 
tion for the declaration of martial law. The original ordinance fietfimr 
up Martial Law Commissions in the Ijahore and A^tsar Districts 
the Commissions jurisdiction to try offences committed on or after Anril 
the 13th. Had this date remained unamended, it would have been 
impossible to try by Commission persons charged with actual particina^ 
tion in the murders, incendiarism and destruction of property wm^ 



occuned on April tlio 10th at Amritsar, or persons charged '\nth parti 
cipation m the riots at Lahore on April the lOfch llth and I2th, and m 
the murders at Kasur on the 12fch , and if the Go\ ernment of India with 
•the legal power at their disposal had neglected to correct tho anomaly 
to this extent, they would have omitted an obvious and necessarv step 
■towards the rapid restoration of normal conditions But the use of 
•the po-wer which the ordinance gave in order to apply the special martial 
law method of trial to persons whose offence consisted in newspaper 
nrticles and speeches which were not demonstrably and immediately 
the cause of the outhreah of open disorder, stands on an entirely differ 
ent footing and the terms “ unfortunate ** and * imprudent ” which 
the majority of Lord Hunter’s Committee applied to this pohev are at 
nil events not exaggerated criticism 

Talang into cons deration the acts committed under Ordinance IV 
of 1919 which it IS impossible not to disa\ow, Hia Majesty s Govern 
meat can feel little doubt that the terms of the ordinance itself -were too 
wide, and that the drafting of any future ordinance of a similar Lind 
•should ensure due hmits to its application, 

6 4dmmtstrafton of Marhol Late — There is one question with regard 
1;o which it is unpossable to a\Did the conclu«5ion that the majority of 
Xord Hunter’s Committee have failed to express themselves m terms 
which, unfortunately, the facts not only justify hut nece'^sitate In 
paragraphs 16 to 25 of Chapter XII of their report the majority ha^ e 
-dealt with the “mtensne ” form generally which martial law assumed, 
^d with certain specified instances of undue seventy and of improper 
punishments or orders It is unnece's'^ary to recapitulate the instances 
which the Committee hav e enumerated in detail in both their reports, 
nor would any useful purpose be serv ed by attempting to assess, with 
a view to penalties, the culpability of individual officers lyho were res 
ponsible for these orders, but whose conduct in other respects may 
have been free from blame or acbually^commendahle But His Majesty’s 
Government must express strong disapproval of these orders and 
ssd ate te }esre te fes the duty thet this 

-di-^approv al shall be unmistahahly marked by censure or other action 
which seems to 3 ou necessary upon those who were responsible for them 
The instances cited by the Committee gave justifiable ground for the 
-assertion that the administration of martial law in the Punjab was marred 
by a spirit which prompted — not generally, but unfortunately not an 
■commonly — the eMorcement of punishments and orders, calculated, 
if not jnt ended, to humiliate Indians ns a race, to cause unwarranted 
inconvenience amounting on occasions to injustice, and to flout the 
standards of proprictj and Immanitj, winch tlic inlnbitants not only 
of India in particular but of the civilised world in general have a right 
to demand of those •'ct m authority ov cr them It is a matter for regret 
that, notwithstanding the conduct of the majority, there should have 
been some officers in the Punjab who appcir to haie overlooked tho 
fact that they were admuustcnng martial law, not in ortlcr to subdue 
'athc jiopulation of a hostile cowntr) temporanl 3 occupied as an act of 



-Jvor, but in order to deal promptly with those who had disturbed the 
Teace of a population owing allegiance to the King-Emperor, and in the 
min profoundly loyal to that allegiance. It is difficult to believe that 
this would have occurred had the civil authority been able to retain 
A larger measure of contact with the. administration of martial law 
nnd ifis of paramount importance, if in the future it should unfortn* 
Moessaty to have lecourso to martial law, that some system 
. should be devised wbch will secure such contact effectively. ^ 

A review of the methods and results of the trials by the ’summaTv 
procedure of martial law tribunals would be uncaUed for It k Y 

however, improper to observe that marked attention has b^eu directed 

to its disadvantages, and to the extreme divergence between the sen 

• fences reqmred by the charges as presented to those courts and bvX 
•dictates of justice as they presented themselves to the reviewing autlmr 

• ities. It is to be hoped that, as a result of the experience thii? « * 

mrans ^1 be devised whereby martial law tribunals can be improve 
if they have again to be employed. * improved 

7. The we of bombing aeroplanes at Gufranicala.-AYith + 

ihe use of bombing aeroplanes at Gujranwala on April thp 
majority of Lord Hunter’s Committee expressed their views 
As to the use of bombs from aeroplanes we do not think tW ’ 
would be defended by any one save in cases of urgent need in the^kl 
of other means, and under the strictest limitations even then ? 
•opinion the first two of these conditions were present in Ml W?” 

We are not prepared to lay down as a charter -f • t 

•that when they succeed in preventing the ordinary resources of 

ment from being utiUsed to suppress them, they are to he exemnf 

having to reckon \dth such resources as remain.” Thev 

iio state that no blame can be imputed to the flvinff ^ Proceed 

for carrying out the instructions given to them, but that • 

taken under the instructions given illustrates their defectfi- 

they conclude by a recommendation that the formulation nf I 

to be given to flying ofificers in future in similar circum«ton^^^?^°“^ 

form the subject of careful investigation. should 

In formulating these conclusions, His Majesty’s Governm 
to state .clearly that reconnaissance, communications desire 

dropping and moral effect summarise the normal and corre ?^°P^^®da- 
craft under conditions of unrest in normally peaceful m ^ 
emergencies may occur when, owing to distances, or damarre^ 
cations, or both, and the progress of murderous mok ° ®ommum- 
4irson which there is no other means of chechin<» 
general position are not only justified but necessa^’ It 
guarantee by general or special instructions that machine - 

will affect only the crowd which would be justifiably flred Jonahs 

were available on the ground. But in future explicit troops 

Tequired for the employment of armed aircraft in gnp), 

■these orders should be issued in writing by a ci%Tl autlie "t : 

authorise only a Hmited amount of bombing and 

xlix gunfire to 



bo employed to overa\\c mobs, nhich are, so fir as the airman can judge^ 
actually engaged lu crimes of \ jolencc The Go\ ernmont will see to it 
that instructions on these lines are issued as soon as possible They 
regretfully agree with Lord Hunter’s Committee that the instructions 
issued to the airmen who visited Gujranwala on this occasion left 
much to be desired m precision 

8 Sir Michael 0^ Dwyer — ‘It follows from v hat has been said in earlier 
paragraphs that on certain points arising out of this enquiry His Majesty’s 
Government do not regard Sir Michael O’Dwyer as immune from criti 
cism Thus tlicy cannot endorse the unqualified approval which he 
accorded on insufficient information to the action of Brigadier General 
Dyer at Jalhanwalla Bagh and they think it unfortunate that he did 
not adhere at the time to his first impulse to withhold both praise and 
blame on a matter with which as a civil officer he was not in the circum 
stances directly concerned The motives which evidently prompted 
him to adopt another attitude and to maintain that attitude subse- 
quently and m the light of fuller knowledge are less open to criticism 

Secondly, the opinion already expressed on the application of martial 
law procedure to certain trials must be taken as applying to Sir Michael 
O’Divyer in so far as he was personally responsible for the action m 
question As regards the administration of martial law generally Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer had evidently contemplated arrangements by which 
cn il officers would be accorded a recognised position to advise on military 
admimstration and the martial law manual which your Government 
have under cons deration should ensure that in future this plan is 
■brought into operation 

With the general question of Sir Michael 0 ’Dwyer’s admmistra 
tion ot the Punjab His Majesty’s Government are not now immediately 
concerned— They recognise that it has formed the subject of much 
controversy in India and that a widespread impression has been en- 
gineered that the- Punjab Government under his direction was hostile 
to the educated classes and was determined to suppress not only illegiti 
mate but also legitimate and constitutional political agitation While 
the\ sincerely trust that this atmosphere may be dispellcl, they are 
fully conscious of the difficulties of the situation with which he was 
faced Conspiracy, the activity of enemy agents the rise in the cost 
of him" and the necessity of furnishing the bulk of the vast number 
of Ticnuts for the Indian Army which the nc^ds of the Empire required, 
though fortunately powerless to disturb the lojalty of the province as 
a whole, caused constant anxiety throughout his term of office That 
term is now closed, a long and honoured connection with India is 
ended, and His Majesty’s Goicrnment desire here to pay a tribute to 
the great energy, decision and courag' which Sir Jfwhael O’Dwycr 
brought to his task through a period of exceptional difficulty and to 
express their appreciation of his services 

9 As In the conclusions which Your ExccUcticj ’a Government have 
recorded on other mattocs aasing out of this report, I am glad to find 
that I am m general accord with your mows save m so far as othe-wiso 

I 



appears from the foregoing paragraphs and I have little further to add 
at the present moment. Your Excellency’s Government will, however, 
understand that the publication of documents in which the public, both 
in India and in this country, is vitally interested is not necessarily a 
final settlement of all the large questions involved. In particular I 
Bhallexpect you to submit for my early approval the draft of the martial 
law manual which you have under consideration. To this matter I 
attacli the utmost importance. I need hardly say that I most earnestlv 
trust that occasion may never arise for the enforcem-ent of such rules 
But this enquiry will have served a valuable purpose if it results in the 
enactm^ent of a code of regulations calculated to ensure, so-far as human 
foresight can serve, a system of administration which is at once adequate 
to repress disordei^ to secure the speedy, just and fitting punishment 
of its promoters, and which yet subverts no more than the fulfilment 
of these requirements necessitates the ordinary rights and course of 
life of the people at large, and adheres to the proCes'ses of civil fustice 
and Government. For in view of conditions which threaten the existence 
of the State, martial law is a necessary remedy, but it is a remedy which 
unless applied with wisdom and good judgment loses its value It is 
therefore incumbent upon us to do all in our power to prevent the denre 
ciation of its value by misuse. The same observations apply in mv 
judgment to deportation, an expedient which in its present form it is 
so notoriously difficult to employ and the effects of which are so incamHo 
_of exact estimation. ” 


10. His Majesty’s Government found it necessary to criticise in 
strong terms the conduct of certain officers charged \rith the adminis 
tration of mait al law and Your Excellency’s Government have indi- 
cated that all proved cases of abuse of their powers on the part of sub- 
ordinate officers of the police and other services will receive due notic ' 

But these exceptions apart His Majesty’s Government desire me to 

express to you in no uncertain terms their warm ehdorsement of vm ’ 
appreciation of the conduct of officers and men both civil and militar ^ 
both British and Indian, upon whom fell the heavy task of assist! 

' the people of India to recover their fair name for loyalty and orde ^ 
liness. The burden thus imposed upon officers and men of His Maiest 
British and Indian armies, of his police force and of his civil ser 
who had already borne with fortitude but not ‘with out -fatigue the 
and strain arising from a long drawn war, was a heavy ofie. In sAff' ^ 
themselves to their task these men proved true to the preaf 
of their services. ^ traditions 



sympathy with those to whom the events have brought personal bem ^ 


11. In conclusion I am glad to have this opportunitv 
Your Excellency of the sense of obligation which His Maip«t * ^soring 
meut feel to you personally for the manner in which i Govern- 
- fulfilled 



your high trust. Great as is always the burden home by the Governor- 
General of India, world-wide circumstances have combined to lay upon 
you a degree of anxiety such as has only at long intervals fallen upon 
any of your illustrious predecessors. Ills Majesty^s Government desire 
that you should be fortified by the hnowledge that they^continue to 
repose the fullest confidence in Your Excellency’s discretion, inspired 
os they feci certain it has constantly been by the single aim of the good 
of the peoples whose Government is committed to your charge. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 


(Sd ) EDmN S. MONTAGU. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Delhi. 


1. Tho first outbreak occurred in Delhi * on 30th ^larch 1919. On 
^ /dor/n/, (i.e., a sluitting of shops) . 

30ih March. Harfcil. Gandhi's 

passive resistance movement against ivhat is known as tho Rowlatt 
legislation. Mr. Gandhi's original intention, at least as understood in 
Delhi, was that tho 30th of March should be observed throughout India 
as a day of abstinence from work and general mourning in protest 
against the Government’s action in passing Rowlatt Bill No. 2. The 
date for this all-India liarlal was ultimately altered to, or fixed ns, the 
Cth April ; but in Delhi it had been resolved by those in sympathy with 
Mr. Gandhi’s action that a hartnl should take place on 30th March. 
Accordingly it took place and with very great success in tho sense that 
shops both Sluhnmmodan and Hindu were closed and business was 
brought to a standstill in tho city. 


2. Early in tho morning of 30fch March crowds collected of those who 

were observing the day as one of fasting and 
Crowds enforce « Hartal.” ahstinonce from work. There is evidence that 
they ohjocted to people riding in tovgns'\ and motor cars and showed 
their objection in certain cases by getting people to alight from vehicles 
in which they were drisung. 

3. A considerable number of people went early in the forenoon of 

the 30th March to the Bailway Station, Delhi. 

At the Railway Station. Tiicje they endeavoured to get the vendors 
of refreshments at the 3rd class refreshment room to abstain from work 
and join with them in their hartal. The contractor, an old deaf man, 
explained that he was under contract with the railw.iy authorities to 
keep his stalls open for tho sale of goods to passengers by trains and 
thcreforo could not close his shop os requested. This explanation did 
not satisfy tho crowd. They proceeded to seize and drag the contractor 
to the entrance ; in tho scuflte he was hurt. About thi.s time too Mr. 
Matthews, Deputy Station Superintendent, had the coat tom oft his 
back but in the absence of ^fr. >rottlicws the evidence as to the exact 
sequence of this incident is not entirely clear. In any case the railway 
police quite properly interfered. They arrested two men but these men 
do not appear to bavo been detained fox any considerable time. 



Mr. Marshall, »Senior Superintendent of Police, vtith u f-ninll foK^- of 

mounted police arrived at about a quarter to 2 o'clock. , 

7. The oro^vd were pressed bacii across Queen's llond into Queen 
Gardens by a'line of pob’eo supported by ^oI- 
In Qurtn's^GanJens. Bricks were being thrown at the i)olir e 

and military. Mr. Jeffreys had several aimed 
at him, one of which struck him on the hand. The situation had become 
serious, the cro^Yd having got completely out of hand. As it was prcbied 
through tho gates into Queen’s Gardens, the railings, not very securely 
fixed, ■were pushed down for some distance. When through tho gate::' 
the crowd seems to have increased in hostility, and finding stones, bricks 
and some convenient cover near its now position rcdoid>led its efforts, 
throwing stones and bricks from the garden on to the soldiers and police. 
Mr. Marshall called out to J\Ir, Uurrio that they would have to fire. 3fr. 
Currie finally sanctioned this being done and the mo'b was fired upon 
by the force under Sergeant Kemsley and by the police under Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Jeffreys. Before the firing took place a considerable propor- 
tion of the police force nuder Mr. Jeffreys had been wounded by mtssilci 
thrown at them by the crowds. A little later in the same aftenioon 
Mr. Barron, Chief Commissioner, found the placo littered with bricks 
and stones. The force available to deal with tho croud at, the Queen’s 
Gate was about IG armed constables near the gate, 8 or 10 mounted 
constables, about a dozen unarmed constables and 15 men under 
Sergeant Kemsley. Lieutenant Shelford had taken half of his original 
force, and the additional men obtained from the station, to clear away 
other portions of the crowds by forcing them to retire along Queen’s 
Iload. _ T he firing lasted a few seconds. As the result thereof 2 or 3 
men were killed and several wounded, Tho dead bodies were taken 
into the station. 


8. After this firing the crowd retreated through the Queen’s Gardens 
towards tho Town Hall and Chandni Chowk, 

At the main bazaar in the city. Precautions 

were taken to prevent the crowd returning to 
the station. Shortly after the retreat of tho crowd, nev.s reached Mr, 
Jeffreys of a row near tho Town Hall. Ho was instructed by Mr. Marshall 
to go there and on arriving found a large crowd inside the western gate 
leading from tho gardens to Chandni Chowk at the side of the Town 
. Hall. This crowd was facing a small body of police — some 17 constable-*, 
•mostly armed, under a sub-inspector whose orders were to prevent the 
crowd from returning to the station. The poUce were being polled 
with missiles from the crowd who refused to disperse although requested 
to do so by some of tho constables in front. The stone throwing in- 
creased on Mr. Jeffrej’s’ arrival ; his horse as Vrcll as liimself were hit 
time and again : finally ho had to get off and the horse bolted. 3fr. , 
Jefireys had withdrawn his force slowly to the point at which the front 
face of the Ton n Hall guarded his iMt flank. On his other hand, hov.'- 
ever, there was considerable open space containing a line of bushes 
and he was afraid of being rushed from this direction. The crowd 



4 The temporary arrest of the men appears to Lav o evoked great 
CTCjtemcnt and caused numbers of people to 
_ invade the main station building streaming 
across tlig platform, stopping all -ttork, and using threats of violence 
Mr Yule, District TrafBc Superintendent, ivas among those threatened 
Although they were dm en out of the station the crow d remained m 


numbers in tlie station >ard in front of the station on Queen’s Bead, 
ofi which road is the mam entrance to the station They refused to 
accept the official assurance, which was given to them, that there were 


no men in custody , and continued to demonstrate, obstructing and 


finally stopping traffic at the station, notwithstanding that some mem- 
bers of the public had been taken over the station buildings ‘to satisfy 
themselves that no one was there in arrest and had declared this to the 


crowd "While the people were being cleared out of the station budding 
some railway property was destro} ed hut it does not appear that this 
was done intentionally 


5 Mr Currie who was acting as Additional District Magistrate and 


Police and military forces. 


Mr Jeffreys, Additional Superintendent of 
Police arm cd at the station about 1 o’clock 


The latter gentleman had a police force of between 40 and 60 under him 
Meantime the eivil authorities had communicated with General Dral c 


Brockman who was in command of the troops in Delhi, and a picket of 
30 men and a sergeant under Lieutenant Shelford were sent from the 
fort to the railway station where they arrived shortly after one These 
men were armed with rifles, bayonets and the regulation number of 20 
^-rounds of ammunition each In addition to this mihtary force there 
were some 15 or 20 British soldiers travelling through Delhi who arc 
hold up at the station There was also a companj of 250 Mampnris 
on their waj homo from Mesopotamia but their presence was not known 
to Mr Currie, and, in any ev ent, their employment was a matter of diffi- 
culty as they did not know either English or Urdu and apparently 
understood only their own officer Lieutenant Shelford divided his 
force into 2 parties, one of 10 men under Sergeant Kemsiey and the 
other of equal strength under himself He increased his ov-n force by 
going to the station and getting 15 non commissioned officers and men of 
the email force above referred to armed from tbc ammunition store at 


the station 


C The crowd in front of the station was increasing in numbers and 
their attitude was gradually becoming one of 
In the yard and en the road to the authorities When Mr Jeffrey «, 

VI ho u as mounted, arrived m the station yard he found it packed People 
began poking at hi^ horse with sticks The horse backed out of the 
j ord intQ the road and the cron d follow cd There they saw the armed 
constables of Jeffrevs drown up in line Mr Currie vainK cn- 
deav cured to get the crow d to break up Thev kept clamouring for tlifl 
release of two of their number and refused to dispcrrc although mfonned 
that there was no one detained in custodv 


Mr. Marshall, Senior Superintendent of Police, ^ith a ^mall force o( 

mounted police arrived at about a quarter to 2 o’clock. ^ 

» 7. The cro^Yd ivero iircsscd back’ across Queen’s Koad into Queen's 
' ‘ Gardens by a' line of police supported by to!- 

In Quern's^Gardens. diers. Bricks were being thrown at the polir e 
and military. Mr. Jefireys had several aimed 
at him, one of which struck him on the hand. The .situation had become 
serious, the crowd having got completely out of hand. As it was prcs-iCd 
through tho gates into Queen’s Gardens, the railings, not very securely 
fixed, were pushed down for some distance. "When through the gates 
the crowd seems to have increased in hostility, and finding stones, bricks 
and some conx'enient cover near its now position redoubled its elTorts, 
throwing stones and bricks from the garden on to the soldiers and police. 
Mr. Marshall called out to Mr. Currie that tliey would have to fire. ilfr. 
Currie finally sanctioned this being done and the moli was fired upon 
by the fore eunderSergeantKemsley and by thepolicc under Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Jellroys. Before the firing took i>lace a considerable propor- 
tion of thejiohce force uiider Mr. J elfreys had boon ivounded by miisilc.'* 
thrown at thom by the crow'ds. A little later in the same afternoon 
Mr. Barron, Chief Gonmiissioner, found the place littered with bricks 
and stones. Tho force available to deal with the croud at^the Queen’s 
Gate was about IG armed constables near the gate, 8 or 10 mounted 
constables, about a dozen unarmed constables and 15 men under 
Sergeant Kemslcy. Lieutenant Shelf oid had taken half of his original 
force, and the additional men obtained from tho station, to clear away 
other portions oi the crowds by forcing them to retire along Queen’s 
Itoad. ,^T ho firing lasted a few seconds. As the result thereof 2 or 3 
men were killed and several wounded. Tho dead bodies wexo taken 
.into the station. 


8. After this firing the crowd retreated through the Queen’s Gardena 
towards the Town Hall and Chandni Chowk, 
At tha^To^n Hall. main bazaar in tho city. Precautions 

were taken to prevent the crowd returning to 
the station. Shortly after tho retreat of tho crowd, news reached Mr, 


Jeffreys of a row near the Town Hall. Ho was instructed by Mr. Marshall 
to go there and on arriving found a large crowd inside the western gate 
leading from tho gardens to Chandni Chowk at the side of the Town 
Hall. This crowd was facing a small body of police — some 17 constables, 
.mostly armed, under a sub-iuspcctor whoso orders were to prevent the 
crowd from returning to tho station. The police wore being pelted 
with misaLles from the crowd who refused to disperse altliough requested 


to do so by some of tho constables in front. The stone throwing in- 
creased on Mr. Jeffreys’ arrival ; lus horse as w'ell as himself were hit 
time' and again : finally He bad to get off and tho horse bolted. Mr. 
Jeffreys had withdrawn his force slowly to the point at which the front 
face of the Town Hall guarded his left flank. On his other hand, how- 
ever, there was considerable open space containing a hue of buaiies 
and he 'was afraid of being rushed from this direction. The crowd 


3 



continued to advance, some of them attempting to use the line of hushes 
on his exposed light flank. Pinally lie gave an order to the 4 men.,ou< 
the extreme right to fire one round In tlic direction of the bushes, in order 
to clear his flank and because of the missiles coming from’that direc- 
tion. One man U'ag killed but the crowd moved forward' throa'ing^ 
bricks at the police force. Mr. Jeflreys then ordered his 12 constables 
to fire a second “ volley.” This did not have much effect and the crowd 
continued to advance, A British picket (15 men under Sergeant 
Kemsley) then came up, and according to Mr. Jeffrey’s statement fixed j 
off two “ volleys ” in the air. This only irritated the crowd and they 
charged the British party, who then lowered their rifles and fired into 
them causing them to disperse. As a result of this the total number 
of persons killed by the firing on this day was increased to 8. Only a 
dozen or so of wounded persons came to hospital for treatment but the 
number of the wounded on this day would exceed this figure substantially- - 
It was suggested to ns that the crowd at the Town Hall were wantuig 
to return to the railway station in order to obtain the bodies of those 
Wiled in the previous firing there. IVe do not” think that this is so hnt, 
if true, it does not seem to us to affect the conduct of the authorities 
in the circumstances above detailed. ^ ^ 

9 Another incident of the 30th March raa}’^ he noted. Mr. Munshi% 

. Bam now" known as Summ Shraddhanand, 

e anipuns. President of the Beception Committee of the 

Indian National Congress, 1919, addressed a large meeting of people 
in the People’s Park in the afternoon of that day. The Chief Commis- 
sioner himself A\ent to this meeting, >whxch he allowed to continue on - 
being assured b}' the leaders present that it would be conducted in an 
orderly fashion. It passed ofi 'without disturbance As Sitann Shrad- 
dhanand was returning from this gathering followed by a considerable 
number of people he met a picket of 20 or 30 of the Manipuris who were 
being sent to tbe Botwah to act as a reserv’^e. As this crowd approached 
the picket a shot went off accidentally probably in the course of loading 
No one was hit Mr. Ordc, Superintendent, C- 1. D., explained that he 
came upon the scene uheu the crowd were facing the picket who did not 
understand what was being said to them He persuaded Svamt Shrad- 
dhanand to go avay while ho himself took the Manipuris to tTicKotwah 
The, onlv importance of this incident is tLat it exemplifies the Unsuit- 
ability of this particular force, suddcnlj’ plunged into strange surround- 
ings and among strange people, for the purpo^^^of dealing with highly 
excited croud. 

lOv On Slst March large processions attended the funeral ser\iccs 
of those who had been lolled in the rioting on 
, 3Ut March, uneras. previous day hut no collision between tbe 

^jrov.lis and the police occurred. 

n. On Ist April shops began to open again. According to Mr. 

* Gandhi’s programme of pa^uve resWame to 

Aprik Second Bo\\latfc legislation there was, as already 

^ mentioned, to he a general throughout 


and uttfeipected — o£ i^$at>/q{jiahom(}\QmGHt with its doctriiic of cinl 
disobedience to law s7 and of tlie hayfal which ga^d'an opportimt}~ioT 
this doctrine to produce result in the notion of numbers or the people 

21 As regards the measures taleii bv the authorities to deal with 

. the disturbances we think that these were 

casures adequate and reasonable Martial law was 

never proclaimed, though the situation wife so sonous that the Chiet 
Commissioner on 17th April applied to the Go\etnment of India for 
authority to declare martial law Throughout the cntical period of the 
distmbunces the cxtA autborit> reemed assistance irom the inibfaij 
in the quelling of the disturbances the patrolling of the streets and the 
maintenance of order There does not, howeicr, appear to us to ha\e 
been any provocative or unnecessarj dispk)^ of mihtai} power Wt 
cannot assent to the criticism tint the police should ha\e kept them 
sehes lu the background and left the preservation of order to the ^ 
leaders ” on the notion that the presence of policcnien on diit} in the 
streets can be taken by the crowds as hostile or provocative action ou 
the part of the arrthoritics 

22 The chief question raised is whether or not firing on the mobs 

was justified on the fhice occasions whenJ 
Finn? Juslificd. above indicated, this took place, 7 e , at the^ 

fetation and near the Town Hall on the 30bh March, and lu the Ballimaran 
Street on 17th April In our opinion the answer must be in the affirm- 
ati\ e so far as these three occasions are concerned There is no doubt as 
to the right of the cml or mihtary authority to fire upon an unlawful 
assembly if it is necessary for the public security that it should be dis- 
persed and this cannot otherwise ho effected The firing bj^ the Balh- 
niaran picket was indeed done more ns an act of self protection against 
attack On all the occasions to which we have referred recourse vrat, - 
only had to firing after the patience of tliose entrusted with the dutv of 
maintaining public peace and order had I een sorely tried and all reason 
able efforts had been made to induce the crowd to disperse peacefully. 

In no case was firing continued longer than was nece-'-ary to achieve 
the Icgifimato object of restoring order and preventing a diST^tron'v 
outbreak of violence 



r 

speculation ; but his presenefe in Delhi after the incidents of the 30th 
March, and in the troubled days ivhich followed, was naturally consi- 
dered as a source of danger. Any collision between the police and Mi. 
Gandhi personally in Delhi would certainly have produced immediate 
trouble whatever had been the merits or the occasion. 

24, Of the criticisms made before us upon the action of the 
authorities, the only one that requires to bo 
special conslabres. noticed, arises out of the fact that, during the 
period of the disturbances, the Deputy Commissioner enrolled a number 
of the leading citizens as special constables Several regulations as to 
uniform and reporting at the police station were issued winch ivero 
strongly resented by the gentlemen who are enrolled in this force Tho 
regulations objected to were recalled by the Chief Commissioner witli- 
out compliance therewith having been insisted in The special con- 
stables do not appear to have been called upon to render any services, 
and we think that, in all the circumstances, it was an error to enrol them 
at all though no great inconvenience was suffered by any one. . , 



CHAPTER II. 
Bombay Presidency. 
(1) Ahmedatai* 


1 Abmedibad is the capital ol Gujarat with a population of nearly 
400 000 It contains 78 railL which employ 
Ahmc^ad^anrf Mr about 40 000 workmen Any important occur 
Tence at Ahmednbad affects Viramgam and 
Nadiad nhich arc neighbouring towns m close touch with the capital 
city Viramgam is 40 miles and Nadi ad 20 miles distant from Ahmed 
ahid In Apiil 1919 Ahmedahad and its neighbourhood were, hke the 
Punjab eycited by various causes, especially the agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act In recent years many political meetings had been held 
at Avhich the doctrines of Horae Rule were advocated by local and other 
’ i-peal era hi ana branches o£ the Homo Hule League were founded in 
Ahmedabad and the neighbouring district A special feature of the 
situation was the particular interest taken by the people m Mr Gandhi 
and his Satyagraha movement Ahmedabad contains the Saiyagiaha 
Ishram, an educational institution established by Mr Gandhi in which 
he resides The Gujarat Sohlia which is the oldest pobtical association 
m Ahmedabad and worl s as a District Congress Committee for the 
District of Ahmedabad submitted a statement to ns and appeared 
DV counsel and led ea idcnce at the onqmiy held before ns One of the 
Witnesses who was a membfcr of this body informed us that “ Mr Gandhi 
has honoured Ahmedabad by making it his headquarters and while he 
IS loved and respected as a spiritual and political leader m the whole of 
India the feelings of lo^ e and reverence cherished for him in this eitv 
arc oxtraordinarj ** 


3 On 23rd rebruary 1919 a meeting of the Ahmednbad branch of 
the Home Rule Leamie wqs held to protest 
“ Satyagraha ” Oath ag-unst the Rowlatt Bills Prom this meeting 
the origin of the Satyagraha mo\ eraent may be traced On the following 
day a further meeting was hold in Mr Gnn^hCs Ashram It was ittcndcd 
b> representative Home Rulers from Bombay and a decision was taken 
to start a passive resistance camp'^’go against the proposed Rowlatt 
legislation A manifesto was drawn up and approved containing a form 
of oath to be taken by the members of the Satyagraha Sahha to refuse to 
obey the Rowlatt RiUs if passed and such other laws as a committee 
to bo appointed later were to decide The exact terms of the oath, 
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which, wc quote in the part of our report dealing wth the disturbance'? 
in the Punjab, appeared in the issue of the Bonibrnf OhroncUe, dated 
2nd March ]\Ii‘ Gandhi was the first signatory of the vow, which Was 
also signed by Miss Anasuya Sarabhai and prominent local Home Eulers 
including a number of barristers and pleaders. The blanches of the 
Home Eule League all over Gujarat strongly supported the doctrines 
of the Salifagralia Sahha and held many meetings in connection with the 
movement in the provincial- towns and villages. Posters appeared in 
many places containing quotations from Thoreau and incitements to the 
people to adopt disobedience to lawr Among such posters the following 
may be quoted : — ^ 

Duty of the servants of the country. 


1 . 

“ The abodes of just and good men are jails in the kingdom in which 
men are unjustly imprisoned. 

“ It is shameful to obey the tyrannical rule. 

** To oppose it is easy and good. 


“ How can the atrocities of the Eowlatt Bill be stopped * 

“ There is no atrocity if a thousand men-refuse to pay taxes ; but 
to pay taxes to a Government which commits atrocities is to 
support such rule and thus encourage atrocities ” 

The agitation against the Eowlatt legislation was vigorously main- 
tained all through the month of March particularly in the Ahmed abad 
and Kaira districts Feelings of irritation and anger against the Gov- 
ernment for the action they were taldng were roused among the masses 
of the people. 

3. In tho cause nf cutbr'calcs at Ahcicdahad ansi fn 

the district it must he kept in view that Mr. 
auses 0 ou break, Gandhi and Miss Anasuya Saiabhai, one of his 
fiisciples, are held in special esteem by the mill-hands whose cause they 
supported in a dispute between the workers and the mill-owners m 1918. 
The mill-hands constitute an important part of the population of Ahmed- 
ahad. They wercToused to acts of violence by the news of Mr Gandhi's 
arrest and the false rumour of Anasuya’s arrest Until they heard of 
the arrest of the former their excitement had taken the fonn of peaceful 
demonstration Their hartal on the Cth Anril was marked by no act of 
disorder or violence, although large crowds assemble 1 to express grief 
and resentment towards the Government. On the 10th April, as soon 
as the people of Ahmedabad heard of Mr. Gandhi’s exclusion from the 
Punjab and thought that he was under arrest, there was an immediate 
outbreak of disorder. We think that the Government of Bombay are* 
right in saying in their statement to us that the rioters in Ahmedabad 
were moved to behave as they did from personal more than political - 
motives ” 


n 



1 Iho nows of i\fr 
The outbreak on the 10th 

Hi} of the Satyagralta Sabha issued a circular 
in the foHo^Mng terms — 

“ The do) before ) csterda} Mahatma Gandhi started from Boinba> 
for Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, etc On. roacliing Deiln jestcrda\ 
night an ordci under the Defence of India \ct was served on 
him lequinng him not to go to Delhi Punjab and other places 
and restricting him to Bomba} He disregarded the order , 
ho IS therefore arrested He has expressed his desire that all 
residing in the Ashram a\ill celehratc this day and will do their 
woik with double ^eal and faith It is requested that the 
ailiole public will respect his desire ’ 

This exhortation avas tal en ns an iimtation to repeat the hartal of 
the 6th It did not ha\o a pacifying effect and probablj incieaBcd the 
excitement The streets were filled with disoiderl} cion ds arho enforced 
hartal and compelled persons in conveyances to get down and wait, as a 
feign of mourning The people were crying for Mr Gandhi cAcited 
crowds stoned the police and a cinema theatre w as damaged apparently 
because it had not obsery.e haiial on the Gth April If thtit had been 
all the police could liave dealt wath the disorder but one episode occurred 
of a serious nature which rendered neccssar} the employment of mill 
far> force 

5 Two Euiopcan employees of a Mill (Messrs Sagar and Steeples) 
who were dining tl rough the town were 
Attack on two Europeans gtojped by a ciowd and forced to leave thar 
conveyance "When they made a fresh 'attempt to proceed by getting 
on a motor lorij of the Gov ernment dairy the lorry was stopped and 
they were compelled to alight Being then stoned bv the crowd they 
took refuge in a police clmtly* On attempting to pioceed thence 
on foot they wero attacl ed by the mob and driven into a mill {» e 
the Bccluxe Mill near the Prem gate) whole they were joined by a small 
party of armed jrolice The mob attacked the mill wrecked a portion 
of it^ and demanded the surrendei of the Europeans It has been sug 
gested that one of these when their com ev ance was first stopped used 
an impatient expression regarding Hr Gandhi but there is no deter 
niimng evidence ot this before us and m any ev ent it could hav e afforded 
no excuse or justification for the action of the mob who seem to have 
bcui mainlv excited by the fact that they were European'^ The police 
appear to Iiav c fired over tlie he ds of *hc crow d with a v icw to intimidat 
mg them lut without success The people of the mill fearing the 
complete destruction of their premises w mild not allow the Europcins 
and police to remain The two I tiropcjns tliereforo eamc out accom 
panicd by four iiobccmen Die party was at once sot upon by the 
mob and the police fired in self defence wounding twelve ptr-ons 
One of the Piiroptans e caped to a pin ite Inn nlow The other with 


Gandlu aiiut spread rapidf) and caused greaf 
excitement The mill hands ceased work and 
the fehops in the city were closed The Secie 
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tht four policomen nn, pursued b> the crowd, up on to tlic b'llconj of 
house ovcrlooiang the street Thoic the> vrere stoned b> tho mob 
some of whom proceeded to rush the hou'so ^vhilo others lighted fire-? 
below rntli the object of burning out the fugitncs Tho httcr broke 
through a back wall and all but one escaped, just as the iioters were 
forcing their way up tho staircase One policeman was captured and 
thrown from the balcon> into the road where ho was assaulted by the 
mob and received injuries from which ho died later in tho day Mean 
while news having reached Mr Chatfield, the District Magistrate he 
arranged with the >Supcnntendent of Police for the despatch of sUch 
men as were aaailablc Twentj four armed police were sent from the 
headquarter hnes and afterwards the District Jlagistratc and Siipcnn- 
tendent of Police follow ed them to the scene of tho disturbance There 
thoy saw that th'> police had been absorbed in a dense enw d and that the 
positron wa'^ serrous Their motor car w as therefore sent to the Camp, 
with a note to Colonel Frazer, the Officer Commanding, requesting the 
despatch of troops hleantime the District Magistrate and Superm 
tendent of Police having collected a few armed policemen from a neigh 
bounng eJmt^Jy, proceeded on foot and were able to push their wav to 
where the twenty four police w ere standing suirounded bj a threatening 
mob The police had m custody fir e persons whom they had arrested, 
and were protecting some wounded constables one of these Ving the 
mail who had been thrown from the halcom Witli the help of the 
armed force available the District "Magistrate and Superintendent of 
Police were able to maintain their position during an hour and a half, 
until the troops armed Thej could hold the mob but were unable 
to di'sperse it ■or restore order The crowd were unniH and pressed 
forward upon the police and a fe^ stones> were thrown but otherwise 
there was no actual attack The mob were persuaded bj a Sa( jmjraJn 


to allow the removal to hospital of the dr ing constable but they were 
dangerously evcited and it w as thought prudent to relea'se the pnsoners 

6 On receiving Mr Chatfield s request for military assistance, 

, , Colonel Frazer despatched 200 mei from the 

military assistance , g.jj, 

himself going in adrance On his arrival at the Prem gate he found 
Mr Chatfield surrounded by a large crowd not actuallj doing harm 
at the time hut talking ^oudlv and shouting AVith Ins troops Colonel 
Frazer cleared the streets and the crowd dispersed It was now evening 
^the troops had arm ed about G 4o— and the ciowds were attracted 
from the citv to attend a meeting m thq ri\ei bed where the\ were 
addresysed by their poht cal leaders This meeting apparently had a 
pacifving influence upon the people Thus the disturbances of the 
10th A.pnl came to an end There was no firing on the people on that 
dav except when the pohee who were with Messrs Sagar and Ste-'nles 
fired in ««elf defence The troops did not file 

7 During the night of the 10th military guards were kept at the 

The morning at the iith railway station where 

April tUe principal noting had taken place, and 

anued police were posted at various points 





Vs rcguds the hUggostion inilit ivy forcM hIjouM Have bocti siattottd^ 
in nie ettj , the precaution;* wo liav e rtfotred to ippoared to Mr CliatfieW 
to oe suflicicnt and af cr the explanation given 1)> him to U 3 we thtftk 
he exercised n rcasomhlo <li'=!crettou The night passed qniotlj, hut the 
di'iouler v\ as not at an end On the contrary the 1 1th April was marked 
o> disturb inces of great violence, requiring an extensive use of nuhtaiy 
force On tins day the people acted iii complete dpJlance of autbonty, 
and showed dodnitc hostihlj towards the Government Then feebngs 
were also excited against Europeans The oxcitomcnt of the pxevaoiia 
da> was now heightened bv a rumour that ilfiss Anasuya Sirabhai had 
l>een arrested Ihis lumour seems to have arisen from the fact that she 
did not arm eat Ahmedahad from Hombav by an early tram by which 
-.he was expected The author of the false rumour has not been traced 
A largo crowd of mill hands soon collected in front of the niihtary guard 
at the Prem gate Mr Chatficld the District Magistrate, ^hus described 
'^ho situation — ^ 

“ The first incident on the 11th was, when the District Superin 
tondenfe of Police and I went down to the Prem gate where 
the not had occurred on the previous day, we discovered 
thD«platoon which was stationed there was confronted bv 
a crowd and thi officer in charge complained to ns that hts 
menwerfc annoyed They were jeered at and it app'^ared to 
us that there was some danger and that trouble mi^hfc aria© 
on this account ’ 

They then diov e to the Beehu e Sldl where they had a conversation 
■\Mth the officer in charge of the nuhtarv guard At this point some 
Snlyagmhii drove up in a cart and the Dis^’rict Magistrate asked them 
to use their influeace with the ciowd%o get them to go awav and not to 
stand lonnd +he military guard They agreed to do so and they wore 
more or less succe‘«sful in getting the crowd to move away although they 
‘^oon returned Meantime large crowds had collected in the Pan Kor 
Idaka in the centre of the town As the District Magist ate continued 
his tour through the city the car in which he wasdriv ng with the District 
SapeTiuteadent of Pohoe was stoned Jsnd at ono place as they passed 
the mouth of a narrow street they not ced a vpry larg'* mob arm d w th 
and apparently bent oi mischief coming up th"> street On 
seeing this mob they realized that the situation was dangwous and 
drove to the Camp for military assistance The mills had boon closed 
down the shops had not opened and crowds of men mad with excite 
jij^ent were mov mg about the streets They were entirely beyond the 
control of their political leader* 

On reaching the Camp "Mr Chat field saw Colonel Preston who was 
■acting for Colonel Prarer That ofric“r at once ordered ''00 men (Indian 
iroops) to proceed to the cit\ under Major Kirl wood Shortly after 
\trangcments were made for an ad litional 200 m-'n being son^ to tern 
jorco these troops Colonel Preston himself motored to the city along 
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Willi Mr CliatfiUd nnd tivo Difcinct >S«i)ctiuttiKlcut of Tolico llu 
first troops ^^cTf yot re to msrch i bttlc alter 10 ami itachcd the cit\ , 

about 11 o’clock , , t , .X . f 

8 Meantime the mobs lu. the citj had broken out into acts of incoii- 
djnrism and violence One croud collected in 
Acts c! Incendjansm and ])J adar, and began b\ setting fire to a 

largo mandap erected for a matriculation 
cxamiration Tho> then proceeded to burn all Government buildings 
in the localitj, including the Collectoi s oQico, the record robras tho 
sub registr ir’s oflice, the cil} magislmtc’s office and the city survey ofiice 
over the gate of the sub jail Thej were fixed on b> the police from v. 
neighbouring clioiikijy but continued their work of destruction Thc> 
advanced on the Bank of Bombay, but were fired on b> the armed police 
guard and driven off The sub ]ad also was saved b} the guard there 
firing on the prowd, but the mam entrance of the building was burned 
down and one prisoner escaped The mob at this time also burned the 
AIamlatdar’{>* court house the telegraph office tlie post office at the 
Delhi gate and two police cJiovJits A house in the vicimtj occupied 
by Mrs lule, wife of the Civil Surgeon, was surrounded bj the mob 
who first hesitated on finding that Mrs Tuke v^ as armed w ith a revolver, 
and uUnnatulj wathdrev Ccittnn Indian genthmen, including medical 
students helped to save Mrs lukt Another mob went to the electric 
power station, half a nulo awaj stopped its working and attacl ed. 
Mr Brown who was in charge Mr Brown received severe injuiic* 
but managed to evade his assailants and escaped vi itli his life His 
f tmily weic saved b} the fidclitv of a workman, who put the mob on a 
false scent A mob in the citj attacked a cart which was carrying 
nmmhmtion to a po^ce station The police escort fired on them and 
(liov c them off I he same mob ■tempted to kill Lieutenant Macdonald 
of the Aimv Clothing Department This officer had met near the Delhi 
gate Mr Laher, a Parsec student of the Gujarat College, wh(5 told him 
that it was not safe to proceed in the direction of the cit> and advased 
Inift to take Bhelter at the Delhi Chala Thev had no sooner 

reached the chow) i than the mob surrounded the place and began throw 
mg stones The situation appeared veiv grave to ^Mr Laher and after 
attempting in vain to get into communication bj telephone with the 
Biatiict Magistrate he faucceeded at personal risk to himself in cv chug 
to the Camp and getting troops dci,patchcd in motor lorries to the scene 
Lieutenant Macdonald held the nartov, stair with a cudgel foi more than 
an hour, during which he was threatened and pelted with miss Ics and 
receiv ed a cut on tho hand from a bfol en bottle lie w as m great doin 
ger for the mob were preparing to set fire to the biuldiiig Thri wen 
driven o&, and hishfo was saved br tlio arriv al of the troops dcsmtdiefi 
at Mr Laher s request 

Biotous crowds wore e\cr>w,hcTe ir die cit>, bn al mg stic^t 1 mn 
and doing other damage Tho unarms I polico const iblc i w ere f trinpul 



•of tlici£ Govcinuioiit' unifoun and driven awav. News of tTiese riots 
leached tho Camp, a hodyof 200 tloopa W'as sent to rebforoe 
the 300 fticn wlio were on their way, 

. 0. On the anivnl of tlio first party of trbops at about 11 the’ 
flrrivM r,i rushcd out of tlic lifiaiat. By tliis time, 

, ’’ * however, the Government buildings tlicro were 

almost totally destroyed, and the fire brigade, which had hitherto been 
prevented by the mob from extinguishing tho flames, could only 
attempt to snVo a poition of tJic telegraph ofEcd. Tho troops cleared 
that area, and military guards wore ported ; and it was by one of 
these that the mob were first fired on by troops, shortly before 
noon. Tliis guard, commanded by Lieutenant Larkin, was attacked 
by a party of men aimed with swords, and had to fire. The assailants 
charged to such close quarters that Lieutenant Larkin received a 
wound on the arm from a sword. Shortly afterwards tharcinforcement 
of 200 men arrived, and a further clearance of streets was undertaken. 
On each occasion when troops advanced, the crowds retreated abusing 
and throwing stones at the troops, who were also stoned from the roofs 
and windows of the houses The mobs dispersed into lanes and sidc^ 
streets, collected again behind the troops^ and again dispersed when the 
troops turned about. ,Thc situation at noon was that the rioters had 
been driven from the mam streets in the noith-west quarter of the city, 
and the gates and other points in that aiea were held by tioops* 
There wore 51 armed police at various posts , the un-arm ed police had 
disappeared 


10 After noon, troops weie detached to protect the Shahibagh, 

‘ including a residential ifuarter and the area 

TJje alternoon of tha 11th containing i9e water- works, the police head- 
' quarter hues and the raihVay bridge across 

tho Sabarmati river. Defiant mobs still faced the mihtarv forces in tho, 
city, and others committed outrages where the troops could not prevent 
them They raided two temples, from which they procured guns aftd 
Words They found a European police officer, Sergeant Fraser, who 
was hiding in a shop in the Kichoy Hoad, the mam street in the city, 
dragged lam out and murdered him His body was left lying on the i 
■road where it was recovered and brought m by Lieutenant Fitzpatrick , 
and one or two members of the police force Near to the scene of this 
murder, tho walls of a police cliowly w'ere defaced h}^ inscriptions of an 
inciting nature, such as “ The British Ha} is gone : the King of England 
is*defeatcd and Sii'nraj is established”, or “lull all Europeans ; murder 
them w'herever they be found.*’ Tho mob nttampted to capture tivo 
Indian magistrates, who managed to escape with their families, but 
their houses were wrecked and looted It oppcars that these gentlemen 
had gained unpopularity in the course of their ofTicitil duties. Otherwise, 
and with tho exception of police officers, Indians were not attacked and | 
their property w as not injured The mob’s efforts wore directed against 
Europeans and tho x>mperty of Government. Fublio building*? wore." 
burned where this could be done without danger to adjacent property/ ^ 



'Elsewhere buildings were wrecked and their contents thrown out and 
burned in the streets. 

il. Even in the presence of troops the mobs showed little restraint 
. and on several occasions the parties of troops 

Filings by^Uoeps and assist the civil authority in the main- 

tenance of order had to resort to firing. The 
officers at the head of these different bodies of troops who were responsi- 
ble for orders to fire being given were examined before us. Major Kirk- 
wood explains that he received orders from, the Staff Officer of the Officer 
Commanding the area that if rioters approached in a threatening manner 
to within about 25 yards of the troops after warning the crowd to keep 
Ijack, controlled fire was to bo opened. If people were actually engaged 
in incendiarism they were to be fired on at once. He called up all his 
officers, and explained these orders to them. Jilajor Kirkwood states 
that after passing the place where Lieutenant Larkin had been wounded 
and onc^of the rioters killed, he advanced as far as the Pan Kor Naka. 
There he found a largo crowd and got bis Subedar-Major Kanhaiyii to 
warn them “ They threw stones and I was hit on the hcad,^ and I 
saw the situation was becoming more involved and I thought it was 
time to fire. I ordered three men to fire and they fired at the crowd. 

I think tw(/men were hit. Then I ordered the Subedar-Major to go by 
the lower road which leads down from the Iflwer'side of the Pan Kor 
Naka, and he drove the crowd back and he fired one or two shots also.” 
Before he fired, Major Kirkwood had hoard a sacthii* among the crowd * 
asking forwhito men’s blood. Later in the day, he had to fire on a crowd 
near the same p^ace and again near the A.stodia gate. On all throe 
occasions he gave the crowd warning before firing. He thinks that the 
total casualties caused by him would be about G or 7, 

Lieutenant Mprris was in chalfe of a body of troops at Temple post. 

A crowd came, and pelted his troops with stones. He endeavoured to 
got the crowd to disperse. As ho was afraid the people might not have 
understood what he said in Hindustani, he firCd one sliot as a warnin«^ 
shot' witllout inteurtihg to fiib’ any one. As t’liik fiaa’ no cifcct and th^ 
crowd continued to pelt his force with stones.- he ordered four of his 
men to load one round each and to fire. Three men appeared to fall as 
the result of this firing, ' • 

Lieutenant Fitzpatrick was posted at Panch Kor Naka during the 
day from about 11-30 till evening. Slajor Kitirwood was there for some 
time but, in hi.s absence, Lieutenant Fitzpatrick was in command of the 
troops there. On several occasions he had to fire oh mobs who, in snito 
of warning not to a Ivancc withm 25 yards of the troops, pressed forwar 1 
jeering and throwing stones. One mob on which he fired was cnaaoel ' 
in burning down the Panch Kuva gate.' - ® ^ 

Tim Subedar-Major with Major Kirkwood explains that aft h 
took a different route from the latter officer, the sod/iit who had i 
, for white man’s flesh, with some other gentlemen with him t^'Id tn 
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Mere jiut Kshatri) nt>* uud to )a\ do\in o\ir iunus aod ^ 

ilicn \\a\ ul iiia stak imd a iiumkcr of tUiics fdl on us 1 then asM 
tlircc 4wtn to fire ond the) <h<l so.** As n result of t^l6 firing tlreemeu 
were Mounded, 

fcub*lt)*!pector KotJiftwaln and Deputj fcu 2 »crm(endcnt Slmgaonkei' , 
speak, to tlio circujustanct*? under wluclt tlio armed police iiod (o fir*? 
Uunug tlie diilicult and ing conditions m winch the police and military 
were pfaced on the 11th April, wo do not think tliat there was any ocr.» 
Bion on uliJch either force 1 red without justification, or that firing was 
continued in excels of w 1 at u as ncccsssiiy to restore order Ihe disorders 
continued till the c1ol.c. of tho da^ , the riutcrs not La^jUg I een deterred 
from acts of lawlessnc^^s b> the firing that h id taken p]ac“ 

IVJieii night fell, the citj and suburbs except on tho north west were 
still m tho hands of the rioters, who during tho i ight burnt some minor 
Guvernmortt and Uluiutxpil buvUings Sleanwlulc J uropcans lesidng 
m tho mill area and suburbs had taken refuge in tlio Sliahibagh or at 
the iail\ ay station, where tliey were under imhfarj protection 

12 The troops in the streets hod to remain there during tho lught 
, The electric now er station being closed, the citj 

The night of the lllh April, railway station^i were without light The 

drainage pumping cngino had ceased to work, and the ilunicipal con 
servancy staff had disappeared Penous results were hkcJy to follow 
from the absence of conserv ancj and the choking of the sewers Froin 
tho military point of view the situation was disturbing as all availablo 
troops at Ahmedabad w ere engaged m and near the cityj- They had been 
continuously on duty, and there were no means of relieving them A 
tram bringing British troops from Bombay was.derailed^daring the 
night and the telegraph wares coimectgig Ahmedabad and Bombay were 
cut Tho need of efiective action specdilv to restore order w is 
imperative 

13 On themormngof 12th April the Offiedr Commanding, with thi 
concmrence of tho District Magistrate, decided 
The niiliiary prcclanistion. jgg^g j, proclamation to the following effect — 

be fired at , 

(2) Any single individual seen outside any house who docs not stop 
and come up when challenged between the hours of 7 p m and 
6 am will be shot 


Orders to tins effect were issued to tho troops but, in order to warn 
the people, it was arranged that the orders should not come into force 
until 1 1 M and notices to this cllect w ere distributed* On the aft ernoon 
of the 12th 200 British troops who had bvcn in the d railed tram arriv cd 
and lioro this point the state of the citj rapidly irnprov cd, tliongh thuo 
were occisu ns (ii the 12th April when firing was nccessvry horiu 
htance, Colonel Macdonald, alter distnbutmg the so called martial J iw 
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proclamation, had to fire on a riotoug mob, armed with lathis and bill- 
hooks, who were advancing on the railway station. "When faced with 
troops, the rioters threatened them and refused to disperse. The last 
occasion on which troops fired was at midday on the 13th April. In 
the memorandum presented to us by the Gujarat Sabha, they sa/ as 
regards the military proclamation The notice is couched in the 
widest term's. It did not contemplate any notice to be given to a crowd 
of ten to dispeese before it was fired upon, nor did it take account of the 
nature of the crowd. This led to innocent persons going on* peaceful 
vocations being killed.” 'iVe did not, however, hear of any specific 
occasion on which, aS a result of the proclamation, there was firing on 
any person without previous warning, or on which any person was fired 
on who was not either rioting or encouraging rioters.- 

14. Mr, Gandhi and Miss Anasuya Sara- 
Arrival of Mr, Gandhi. Ahmed abad on Sunday, the 

13th April. 

Mr. Gandhi at once visited the Commissioner who had now arrived 
and offered his services in the rest ixation ol order. Arrangoments were 
made that th =* proclamation issued by the military should be, withdrawn 
on the J4th. Oa that date, Mr, Gandhi addressed an enormous meeting 
of people. He upbraided, thena for their violence, and exhorted them 
to resume their lawful occupations. His address had a very beneficial 
effect arid the disturbances at Ahmedabad practically came to an end on 
the 14th April. The last act of open violence by the mob was at 
Sarkhoj, six miles from Ahmedabad, where a police post was burned 
and the police stripped and beaten on the night of the 13th April, 


15. During the disturbances there were two fatal casualties on the 
sile ofAaw and order, namely, the armed 
Genera remar j. constable who was thrown from the balcony 
and Sergeant Fraser. - The number of police and troops who received 
minor injuries from the m )b is not in evidence. Am nn^ the riotera 2ft 
are known to have been killel and 123 wounded ; it is probable that 
there were more, but the others have not been traced. The casualties 
included one woman and four children wounded by the firin'^. The 
woman was in her liouse and was struck by a stray bullet. The number 
of rounds fired during the whole period was 139 by the police and 609 
by the troops. Telegraph wires were cut at eight places in Ahmedabad 
and at iourteen places outside. The value of the property destroyed 
by the rioters at Ahmedabad was approximatelv nine and a half lakhs 
of rupees. The suddenness with which the outbreak began was equaled 
by the abruptness of its termination. Probably the main rea'^oa of this 
was that the noters had been moved i y their personal fcelin<»s towa-Js 
Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuya Sarabhai. The sight of th"se amo^ 
them at liberty, combined with Mr. Gandhi’s reproaches, removS all 
motive for a continuance of disorder. We are of oninion that th^ mi., 
sures taken by the authorities to deal with the distdrbanecs were apnro- 
pnate. The use of mihtory force was unavoidable, and the rioters afonp 
^ere responsible fox the casualties which ensued. The controf of tSc 
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city was in the Imnds of the military for l«»ss than t^vo days and this has 
Icon rcfcricd to as a period of martial law But beyond maintaining 
order and issuing the proclanntion on 12th Apnl the military authorities 
did not interfeto with roattcra of admimstration The bo called martial 
law orders uere drastic, but the situation uas most serious The 
belief that all groups of more than ten men would be fired on without 
naming did much to lestore order and it appears that this instruction 
was not lU fact Uterally carried out We think that the troops beha\ed 
mth praisouorthv restraint in most trjing circumstances and that the 
militarj action taken wa'' not excessue The Bombay Government 
hn\o informed us that the behaMour of the military during the period 
that they were stationed m the city was exemplary Our investigation 
leads to the same conclusion v \ 

(2) Viramgam, Ahmedabad District 

16 The people of Viramgam took their cue from Ahmedabad The 

rumour of Mr Gandhi’s arrest reached that 
Viramgam night of the 10th Apnl On the 

11th there was general Jiartnl the mill hands etiuck work and all shops 
were closed An unruly mob assembled at the railway station but 
were persuaded to disperse and there was no actual breach of the peace 
at Viramgam on that day On the 12th Apnl mutatmg'the rioters of 
Ahmedabad the mob at Viramgam broke out m violent dis^rd^r 

17 In the absence of the UlctmJatclai ^ who was on tour the senior 

executue officer at Viramgam on the 13th 
Outbreak on the 12fh April the AtaJ harlun * Mr MadhavJal a 

3rd class magistrate who was murdered by the mob on the afternoon 
of that day In a letter to the Maynlittdar written at noon a few hours 
before his death Mr Bladhavlal reported — There is a strict Itarlal 
m the town to dav also Crowds of mill hands move for the 

whole day with sticks and it is likely that they may perhaps get excited 
on hearing the news of Ahmedabad Therefore you will kindly return 
here immediate!} because there is danger every moment Letters and 
6o% eminent work are at present at a standstill Merely to preserve 
peace js a great task The mill hands looted to day the shops of 

Stick'S outside the Golwadi gate and they are moving with sticks through 
out the bazar In the absence of the post and newspapers everything 
looks dreaiy and dreadful 

At about 9 30 A ii a riotous crowd went to the railwaj station to 
meet the tram from Ahmedabad On the platform they saw Mr 
MacIIvtide Traffic Inspector who had come from Kharaghoda a station 
twenty miles west of Viramgam As the attitude of the mob was threat 
emng the sub inspector of railwaj police warned Mr Mnclhrido 
that It would be wiser for lum to leave Viramgam Mr MaellvTido 
proposed to leave bv the afternoon tram for Ahmedabad and racanwlnlo 
took refuge m h rest room on the upper floor of the station building 
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He was almost immediately afterwards attacked by a crowd, wbicb 
assaulted bim severely witli sticks, rendering him unconscious. He 
was subsequently smuggled out of tbe rest-room disguised in a porter’s 
clotbes and taken to on engine on the line, on which ho was carried to 
Kharaghoda. At about the time when he was assaulted, the railway 
station at Vixamgam was set on fire by the xioters. This was after 
doors and windows had been broken and the telegraph instruments 
destroyed. . The station was completely gutted and the telegraph wires ’ 
outside were cut. Having done this, the crowd started for the town. On 
the way they compelled the Subordinate Judge to close his court, but 
did no damage there. Arri\nng at the Bharwadi gate, they set it and 
the adjacent police choxcTcy on fire. Thence they proceeded to the post 
office, which they plundered and burned. They then advanced on the 
Mamlaldar's kacheri,* including the treasur}% which they reached at 
about 1 p.M. ■ ~ . ■ 


18. Mr. Madhavlal was in the kacheri, and there was a small armed 
t police guard over the treasury, Tbe rioters 

kacheri.” ^ opened the attack by throwing stones at the 
building and the police guard. They set fire to 
the sub-inspector’s office, in a comer of the A-ocAerreorupound, and^the 
main gate. Seeing the sub -inspector’s office on fire, Mr. Madhavlal 
ordered the armed police to fire on the mob. The order was carried out. 
The police guard consisted of tfro head constables and nine constables. 
Mr. Madhavlal then^ apparently lost heart and fled from the kacheri 
over a back wall, loll owed -by all his harku7xs-\ rud peons. The police 
stood fast and fired repeatedly on the rioters, who attempted to over- 
come the defence by setting fire to various buildings near to the kacheri. 
Thus the MamJatdar's office, the out-houses of the police inspector’s 
quarters and the police lines were burned, as well as a head constable’s 
quarters which immediately adjoined the kacheri. The mob also burned 
a private house which was near to the police lines. But these devices 
were not effective, inasmuch as the fires did not spread to the main 
kacheri buildings. The police guard continued to keep the mob at bay 
' 10. In the afternoon a gang of rioters returned 4o the railnav station 

..1 . Taking tools .from the locomotive shed 

Attack .n railway. Kharaghoda aide yrtre’ 

breached the railway by tearing up rails and burning sleepers. Crowd^ 
of rioters then looted and set fire to the contents of goods waggons in 
sidings. The signal -fcabin on the Kharaghoda side was burned and fh 
signals destroyed. At Kharaghoda, Mr, Macllvride had informed If 
Caldecott of the situation at Viramgam. Mr. Caldecott was an 
Collector of the Salt Department, and had at his disposal fift - 
armed peons. With this force he started for Viramgam as soo^”^^^^ 


train could be provided and arrived about 7-30 wffile the rioters 
looting in the station-yard. He had to detrain his men some d’ 
from tbe station, owing to the breach in the line, and march th ^ 


• Court home, 
t Clerks. 
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there into the Yjramgim yard At tho place where they detrained, 
there vms a largo crowd marching into Vitamgam Thej dispersed on 
seeing Mr Caldecott and his men 


20 In the meantime other bands of rioters had gone in search of Mr 

Murder of Mr Matfftavlaf 'I®® 

UnaiJal ihe mob were determined to reienge 
themseh es on Mr Madhavlal for the firing by the police at the lachen, 
which had taken place by his order — They went to his house and, not 
finding him there they looted the premises, smashed the furniture, 
^ remo\ed some of his valuables and burned all that remained His wife 
had received timely warning from a neighbour, and concealed herself 
in a friend s house The mob discovered Mr AladhavIaTs hiding place, 
broke into the house and dragged him out Taking him to the public 
road they drenched his clothing with keroc-ene oil and set fire to him 
while he was still alive On his bnrmiig body they heaped the records 
of an adjoining (aluldari* office which they broke into and plundered 
Using these records as fuel they burned Mr Madhavlal to death, so that 
his body was completely consumed 


21 The mam body of rioters had left the kocheri on heanng that 

Mr Madhavlal was captured When his 
Second ^attack on the murder had been completed they returned to 
the kacheri at about sunset- and renewed the 
attack, this time with succeos They seem to have obtained firearms 
which they used against the police from the upper floor of a neighbouring 
house and from behind a barricade of corrugated iron which they erected 
-They brought keroaene oil and pumped it on to the lachen building, 
intending to set it on fire Dismayed by the increasing intensity of the 
attack and expecting to be burned out the police now abandoned the 
defence and escaped in different direction^ Before they went they 
released twenty five under trial prisoners from the lock up to save 
them from being burned Mr Caldecott arrived with his men at the 
lachen, from the railway station at about 8 p u Men ran out of tho 
treasury as he came up and he fired The trea&ury bv that time had 
h^z'& looted The emeunt missmg was subserpieutly ascerfeviued to bif 
Bs 53 499 It IS doubtful whether Jlr Caldecott s firing m the dark 
inflicted any casualties but it caused a complete dispersion of the rioters 
He found two dead and two wounded men m and near the lachen A 
de^^achmeat of troops arn\ed from dhmejabad at about 10 30 p ji and 
took charge of the town Thi^ marked the end of the xlisturbmces 
and no further outbreak occurred The shops at Yiramgara re opened 
on the 13th April 

22 Twenty two wound etl persons were treated at the dispensary, 

of whom four died The total ca5ualti»*3 
General remark! among the rioters at Viraragara as far as they 
are known were siv blled and eighteen wounded Most if not all of 
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these were the result of the firing by the police. The value of the pro- 
perty destroyed by the rioters exceeded two lakhs of rupees. The armed 
police guard at the haclieri behaved with spirit during about six hours, 
and would perhaps have driven off the mob if a s'^perior officer had been 
present. The tinarmod police in the town were helpless and disappeared. 
The force used against the rioters, cither by the armed police or by ifr. 
Caldecott’s party, was certainly not excessive. If greater force could 
liave been applied at an early stage, the commission of an atrocious 
, murder and much destruction of property might have been prevented. 
It was afterwords found difficult to obtain con%incing evidence as to the 
identity of the murderers of Mr. Madhavlal though some eye-witnesses 
of the murder gave cridcncc. The Commissioners of the special ttibimnl 
attributed this in some cases to fear, in others to complicity with or 
sympathy for the rioters, and in others to the usual dislike to come 
forward and give evidence in a public trial. The fact remains that the 
tribunal nas unable to find any person guilty of the murder, as the evi- ' 
dence to identify individuals was not sufficient. Apart from the murder, ^ 
fifty men were tried for offences connected with' the occurrences, of 
whom twenty-seven were convicted and the rest acquitted. 


(3) Nadiad, Kaira District. 

23. The news of the supposed arrest of Mr. Gandhi was received at 
Kadiad on the evening of the 10th April. It 
® * caused the same excitement ns at Viramgam, 

but there was not the same open \'iolcncc. Hartals were held throughout 
the district, and at Nadiad the mill-hands struck work and all shops - 
• were Closed. There was no rioting, perhaps owing to the teaching of one 
of ^Ir. Gandhi^ followers who came from Ahmcdabad on the 11th April 
and exhorted the people to remain quiet. But some persons in sym- 
pathy with the Ahmodabad rioters resolved, if possible to prevent the 
passage of troops. It was known that a train conveying British troops 
to Ahmedabad would pass through Nadiad. On the night of the llth 
April a patty from Nadiad removed a rail from the permanent way at a 
place about one and a half miles south of the Nadiad railway station. 
The troop^ train arrived shortly afterwards, travclUng at high speed 
The train was derailed at the gap, but was brought to a stand without 
loss of life. Bcgarding this the Special Tribunal remarked in their 
judgment : — “ By a merciful dispensation no one in the train was injured 
though the miscreants had by accident or design selected a spot at which 
the embankment, not very high at any part of the line in this neloh- 
bouthood, was some six feet high and higher than at any other point 
in the neighbourhood. Had the engine run off the line and down th 
side of the embankment, the results would have been too terrible to co I 
template.” The actual result was that the arrival of the troops 
Ahmedabad was delayed for some hours. Later, on the evening th 
12th April, the railway line was again damaged within a fete r 

Nadiad. On this occasion thetelegraph wires were cut, rail keysrem 
telegraph posts polled down and insulators smashed, and the sleepe ^ * 



culvert set on firo But this d'lmago was discovered and the fire extin- 
guished before harm resulted At two other places in the neighbourhood, 
Vadod and Auand, telegraph wires were cut on the night of the 11th 
April In view of the^b outrages, and to allay the excitejnent, detach- 
ments of troops were posted for some time at Nadnd and other places in 
the district, but were not actively employed As there were no open 
disturbances, there was nowhere any collision b “tween the troops and 
the people The offences were dealt with by the police in the ordinary 
way, and a number of persons were placed on their trial before the Special 
Tribunal In the derailment case fourteen persons were placed on their 
trial, blit one only was found gailty He was a minor offender and 
recei\ed a light sentence the leaders all escaped. The tribunal ordered 
the prosecution of a number of witnesses for perjurv, and commented 
on the atmosphere which was so hostile to the detection of the offence 
that there v,a8 bttle truthful evidence forthcoming though the details 
must have been known to many persons at Nadiad In the Vadod 
case thirty six persons were sent up for trial, of whom tn elve were con- 
victed The Anand case was withdrawn, as evidence was not procurable 
24 In order to deal with the offences committed' during the period 
of the disorder the Government acting under 
^^and^Kaira^^stnctif Defence of India Act, 1315, set up a Tribunal 

of three judges which began its sittings on 2nd 
June The amount of work to be got through by the Tribunal was 
found to be in excess of what could be expeditiously undertaken by them 
Accordingly a second Tribunal was appointed to deal with cases from the 
Kaira district This Tribunal commenced work on 22nd July ‘The 
total number of persons placed on trial before the Pirsfc Tribunal was — 
Abmedabad 
Vitamgam 

Torat 217 

Of this total 106 were convicted and 111 discharged One death sentence 
wwsT .vdvviV by i^.viinnment 

transportation for hie The latter sentence was pronounced m 22 
cases, including 2 m constable Imam Khan’s murder case In 20 cases 
forfeiture of property was pronounced There was one ca^^e of trans- 
portation for 14 years and one case where a fine was inflicted In the 
remaining cases sentences varjing from 14 years to IJ months’ rigorous 
imprisonment were imposed 

In Kaira district 62 persons were sent up for trial of whom 17 were 
convicted and C5 discharged There were two sentences of transporta- 
tion for life the remaining sentences being rigorous imprisonment for 
penods varying from 10 ^c3rs to 31 months 

In Ahmedabad distnct, 140 persons and in Kaira district 41 persons 
were arrested but released without being tried as the evidence was not 
considered sufficjent to warrant their being placed on tnal 
Si 
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25. According to the statement of the District Magistrate, Ahmed* 
abad, a local levy was made in order to give 
€ompensalion for destroyed compensation to those who had suffered from 
j»ropeilyj^^^{Ahmedabad and destruction of property during tho 

disorder : — “ It was recovered in three different 
ways by ‘ levy from income-tax payees,’ by levy from the payees of the 
general municipal water-rate in Ahmedabad and also by confiscation' 
of the caution-money of the miil-hands. The mill-hands always 
deposited one week’s caiition-money with the employers. That week’s 
caution-money was confiscated,” This method of raising money was 
criticised as inequitable and putting an unfair burden on certain people. 
.It does not appear to us that this was a measure taken to’cope with the 
disturbances. We do not think, therefore, that it would he right or 
proper for us to express any opinion upon the points involved in this 
controversy. 

A witness from Nadiad complained that certain expense had been 
unfairly imposed upon the inhabitants of his town in consequence of an 
extra police force being stationed there. This complaint seems equally 
to fall outside tho scope of our enquiry. 


(4) Bombay Oity, 

The occurrences in the city of Bombay itself do not call for detailed 
examination or criticism. It is unnecessary for us to add anything to 
what we say elsewhere about general causes of unrest in other parts of 
India with which we have had to deal.^ 

On the afternoon of 10th April the Bombay Chronicle published a 
special edition announcing the arrest of 

Occurrence on lOlh Apnl, 

certain districts there were persistent efforts made to hold ^ harial. 
Attempts were made to hold up tramcars and force the people travelling 
in them to get out and walk, but nothing serious occurred. About mid- 
Warfs-ei, a wiir; was ’oy Wit Ctrainnsaunur o't 'X''o’lice at 

Bombay announcing the Punjab disturbances at Amritsar and Lahore 
All the police stations were informed and instructed that they should bo 
prepared for any eventualities. 

In the morning of 11th April, information was received from the 
Pydhonie district of the city that two or thrcp 
Disturb^M on 11th attempts had been made to create a disturbance 
that crowds were collecting there and we * 
threatening a disturbance and had begun to throw stones 'whi^b 
was an obvious sign of disorder. Mr. Sharp, the Deputy C 
missioner'of Police, proceeded to the scene of disorder with a 
of 25 armed police and one European officer. He inforrned^*^^^ 
that large crowds bad collected in the region of Pvdhonie Sf 
Abdul Bahman Street and Nagdevi. They were indulging i 
of " 'Qindu'Mussalman. X-i jai ” and " Mahaima Gandhi Xi jai 
. began to throw stones at the poh’ce. They were holding i/n '+ 

25 ° “P tJ^amcats 
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and making peoplo to alight. The situation tvas becoming a difficult 
one for the police to handle. Mr. Sharp says as regards the position 
about 12 o’clock ” I had with me about 70 or 100 men of all ranks at 
the time. I was afraid that I might be overpowered or, in the last 
extreme, I might have to cad upon armed police to fire. I therefore 
asked the Commissioner to send out troops and if possible to come him- 
self and also to send magistrates.” About 1-30 or 2 o’cleok the Commis- 
sioner arrived with two platoons of Indian Infantry. About 3 o’clock, 
Mr. Gandhi and some of his followers arrived. A superintendent of 
police explains that there was a body of armed police across Abdul 
Kahman Street, which appeared to be overpowered by the crowd and a 
force'of cavalry made a charge, but we have no information that any , 
casualties were caused thereby. Meantime Mr, Gandlii and his followers 
were endeavouring to get the crowd to disperse and in this they were 
finally successful, the people going to Chowpatty beach where they U’ere 
addressed by Mr. Gandhi. 

As we were informed by the Government of "Bombay, the disturbances 
' “ were attended by no fatal casualties or exten- 

General remarks. destruction of public or private property. 

There was no suspension of the normal course of administration or of 
civil control over law and order. Ofiences committed in the course of 
the disturbances were dealt with by the permanent magisterial courts’. 
There was no serious dislocation for an)* considerable time of the normal 
life of the city ” 
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CHAPTER in. 
Amritsar District. 


1’, The fiist outbieak in the Punjab occurred at Amritsar on the lOth* 

^ ^ / April 1919. Amritsar has a population of some*^ 

Amritsar. 150,000 ; it is an important centre of the peice- 

goods trade ; by reason of its position and of the Golden Temple, it is 
to the Sikhs a city of unique interest and influence. The “ civil lines 
are divided from the city proper by the North Western Kailway line. 
Prom the Kbtwalif and Town Hall which are in the city the direct route 
to the civil lines leads along Hall Bazar through Hall Gate and across 
the railway by a bridge called Hall Bridge. On the left, as one crosses 
this bridge going to the civil lines there is also an iron foot-bridge 
over the railway. The railway station itself, with the goods yard and 
other offices, js on the further.side of this foot-bridge. Apart from one 
obficer and fifteen men of the Indian Defence Force the garrison at the 
time consisted of about 184 infantry (Somerset Light Infantry) and some 
forty to fifty mounted men of the I2th Ammunition Column, Royal 
Field Artillery. For such a garrison in any scheme of internal defence” 
the holding of the railway fine would bo an important, if not the essential 
feature. Since the 5th April an Indian officer and 20 Indian tanka had 
been detailed as a guard at the railway station. 

2. For some time before April 1910, public meetings about various 

.. questions, mostly but not entirely political 

■" had shown that Amritsar had tak4n or was 

prepared to take great interest in public matters. It had been selected 
as the meeting place for the All-India Congress to be held in December 
1919, and an All-India Congress Committee had been in existence since 
the end of 1917. The most activ'e and influential ” leaders — ccrtainlr 
in the period justAiefore the disturbances — were Drs. Kitchlew and 
_SatyapaI. Their speeches — some of which we have examined and some 
of which afterwards came in question at their trial before a Tribunal 
established under martial law — show that on such points os the Kowlatt 
Bill, the expected Turkish Peace terms, and indeed on many if not all 
disputed matters, their attitude was one of verj' rigorous complaint 
against Governmenf. In particular both of these gentlemen had joined 
Mr. Gandhi’s civil disobedience movement and had taken the Satmqrafia 
vow to disobey the Kowlatt Act and any other laws which a committe 
should select. ® 


* For maps of Amritsar district and city see appeedir. 
t Chief city police station. 
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3 On tbc 23rd March a meeting was held jn Jmiritsar in support of 

Tha first II »» Gundbi’s movcment and at another meet- 

ing on the 29 fch of March a hartal was decided 

on for the following day On the 29th also Dr Satj^pal was served 
with an order, made by the Punjab Government under the Defence of 
India Act, prohibiting him from speaking in public The hartal on the 
30th was successful beyond expectation and stopped the whole business 
of the cit) There was no collision with the police and no resort to 
violence On the 4th of April, Dr Kitchlew was served with an order 
similar to that made against Dr Satyapal 

4 Things were in this position when the question arose whether 

another hartal should be held on the 6th, there 
e secon har having been some confusion ^t Amritsar, as 

at Delhi, as to the date which Mr Gindhi had intended In view of 
the troubles at Delhi on the 30th March, the local Congress Committee 
seem, to have declared against having another hartal ^ and on the 5th the 
Deputj Commissioner was told bv leading citizens that it would not 
take place However, at a private meeting held in the late afternoon 
of the 5th, at which Dr Kitchlew and i)r Satj apal were present, a 
hartal was decided on, and on the next day took full effect, business 
throughout Amntsar being once more stopped This second time al^o 
the hartal passed off peacefully and Europeans could and did walk 
unmolested amongst the crowds A poster, however, was found 
exhibited at the Clock Tower calling on the people of Amritsar to “ die 
and kill ” 


5 The Deputy Commissioner (Mr Miles Irving) was much perturbed 
by the proof, afforded by the second hartal. 
The Depufy^Wmmissioner’s q£ power and influence of Drs Kitchlew 
and Satyapal On the 8th April he addressed 
the Commissioner and the Punjab Government by letter upon this 
subject^ Pointing out that from one cause or another the people 
were restless^ and discontented, he pressed urgentlj for an increase 
in the military forces stating that with the existing garrison any 
resolute action in the city would lea\ e the civil lines almost undefended 
“ As it IS, we must abandon mne-tenths of the city to a not holding 
onl> the Kotwah and communications, and even so will be hard pVe'^sed 
to defend the station and civil lines “ He viewed the liartal as a mere 
step to test the organisation ** Who are at the bottom of this I ^ 
cannot say The Congress party are in the outer circle They passed 
a resolution against a strike and promptly came to heel when Kitchlew 
ordered it Kitchlew him‘«elf I regard ns the local agent of ^ ery much 
bigger men Who those are can only be guessed* from their rage at 
the Bowlatfc Acts which strike at the root of organised anarchic crime ” 
The older tvpe of leaders— Khan Bahadurs and Bai Sahibs— had in 
his opinion lost all influence “ I am tijing to get into touch with the 
new leaders who ba\c influence I was wrong m thinking I could 
* influence Kitchlen —he is too deep in I ma> possibly get hold of some 
of the outer circle But I have not much hope from them I think 



that things will be worse before they are better and that for tlic 
present we must rely on ourselves alone.” 

6. The Punjab Gov eminent took prompt action upon this letter. 

As the. orders of 2bth March and 4th April 
Deportations or ere . showed, the conduct of Dr. Satyapal and Dr. 
Kitchlew had been under its consideration. At an earlier stage tho 
Deputy Commissioner bad asked 'the Government to suspend action 
• against Dr. Kitchlew in order that opportunity for persuasion might bo 
given before resorting to any order, and as already shown the letter of 
'Sth April refers to this fact. It does not appear that any actuakbreach 
of the orders against public speaking had been committed by either 
of the gentlemen. They had taken part in at least one private meeting 
and they had brought about the second hartal, suddenly, with great com- 
. pleteness, and without warning to the authorities. The Punjab Govern- 
ment on the 9tli April issued orders for their deportation, from Amritsar 
and internment in Dharamsala, «.e., in another district of the Punjab. 
This order was within the powers of the local Government under the 
Defence of India Act : sanction from the Imperial Government was not 
necessary and was not asked. The Deputy Commissioner’s letter was 
passed on to the General Officer Commanding Division on the Othjwith 
the statement “ the Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Mr. Irving that 
the military garrison at Amritsar requires strengthening as early as 
IJOssible.” 


Ram NaumI ami Hindy- 
Muhammadan unity. 


7. The 9th April was the day of Ram Naumi — a Hindu festival on 
which cars are commonly drawn in procession 
accompanied by people raising cries in honour 
of Hindu deities. This practice was followed^ 
4is usual in Amritsar, but contrary to previous practice, the festival was 
wery largely participated in b}’’ Muhammadans, and along with the usual 
shouts political cries were freely raised “ Mahatma Gandhi hi jai” 

“ hi jai.** The effect of the evidence before us is 

that the festival became a striking demonstration in furtherance of 
Hindu-iluhammadan unity — people of the different creeds drinkin" 
out of the same cups publicly and by way of a demonstration. To 
expect this form of unity to last beyoiid the day would doubtless be 
to expect i;oo much : nor should it be condemned as wholly sinister or 
unreal because it did not last longer than mere demonstrations can. 
We think it clear that in Amritsar as elsewhere efforts towards “ unity ** 
"had been made largely and indeed frankly in a political interest. That ' 
the disturbed state of political feeling in Amritsar would assist and did 
assist to throw the two warring creeds into a common camp m-a-t'i# 
“Government is intellTgible enough. Dr- Kitchlew’s influence iii parti- 
cular was, and had consistently been, in the direction of unity and doubt- 
less in Amritsar this fact accounts for more than does the general move- 
ment, which has for at least two years been well marked all over India 
In these circumstances, while wc. regard the if?aw A’anmt festival in - 
.iVmritsar as showing a state of considerable ferment, excitement anl'^ 
unrest, and as further proof of the influence of the local political ^ 



_wc do not feel entitled to regard it as significant of special il or to inter* 
pret the c^ents which ensued after other causes had supervened b\ 
reading them in the light of a sinister construction of the facts of the 
9th of April It IS certain that the daj passed off without any hostility 
being offered to Europeans The Dcput> Commissioner himself got 
caught in the crowd and witnessed the procession from the \erandah 
of the Allahabad Bank He saj s “ as a rule they were i ery cnil, ei ery 
car in the^procession stopped m front of me and the band played “ God 
sa\ c the Iving ” A note of disloyalty n hich struck me was that a party 
of Sluhammadari students dressed to represent the Turkish Army raised 
n Hide demonstration clapping their hands uluch is a sign of rudeness 
up here, that is all ” 

8 The orders of the local Go\ ernment for the deportation of Ers 

Kitchfew and Satyapal reached the Deputy 
Prccaution^Bgamsl llie Commissioner on the evening of the 9th They 
were to Be remo\ed quietly to Dharamsaia 
In consultation with some other officials including Captain Massey, the 
Officer Commanding iBe station, the Deputy Commissioner decided to 
send for Dr Kitchlew and Dr Satyapal to come to his own house at 
10 o’clock next morning and to ha\ e them taken from there by motor 
car by the Superintendent of Police (Mr Kehill) and a small escort 
Certain arrangements to prei ent a possible rescue were decided on that 
night In addition to these, other arrangements were, made in consul 
tation with the Officer Commanding (Captain MasseyJ for dealing with 
any disorder which might ensue upon the deportation becoming known 
Apparently a labour corps was in cantonments two miles away, from 
the Amritsar garrison British Infantrj were to he kept m reserve at the 
Bam Bagh gardens and mounted pickets were to be posted at the Bego 
bridge which leads to the Fort, at the Hall Gate bndge, already des- 
cribed, and at ihe Hospital level crossing The police reserve — 75 
armed men — were to be kept in the Eotwah Certain other police 
under a European officer, Mr Marshall were to protect a level crossing 
called the police line crossing It was further arranged that the Ci\il 
Surgeon, Lieutenant Colonel Henry Smith, IMS, should in case of 
need, use his motor ambulance and collect European women and children 
in the Fort Written orders were made by the Deputj Commissioner, 
though not publicly promulgated to the effect that whereas he had 
reason to believe that a mob from the city would attempt to approach 
the District Court House with the intention of overawing by force or by 
show of criminal force the constituted authorities, no body df persons 
exceeding fiv o would be allowed to pass the railway line These orders 
wtfro giv en to three European magistrates, the crossings were pointed 
out to them and they were told to keep back any crowd, peacefulh if 
possible but, by military force if necessary 

9 The arrangements abov e-mcntioncd were in substance the “ in- 

ternal defence scheme ” for defending the 
Their sufficiency. g^at,on Xijey are sufficicntlv elaborate 

to suggc'it very grav c apprehension m tlie Deputy Commissioner's mind 
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as regards the consequences of carrying out the deportations., -This is 
emphasised if we take into account the orders given next morning by 
Captain Massey to the officer at the Fort, to have his guns in position, 
to have a machine-gun ready to cover the women and children in case 
they stood in need of protection, not to hesitate to open fire if the mob 
made for the Fort or attacked the railway station, and so on. We 
think, however, that no one on the night of the 9th anticipated or had 
' reason to anticipate that the next day would see disorders so grave as 
those which in fact took place. That a disorderly crowd of Dr. Kitch* 
lew’s and Dr. Satyapal’s supporters might come to the civil station to 
try to overawe the Deputy Commissioner or at least to make a large and 
noisy demonstration ; that this might lead to something worse especially 
if large numbers were adrift in the civil lines beyond possibility of control 
— this is, we think, a fair measure of what, in the view of the Deputy 
Commissioner, had to be guarded against. The precautions as to eva- 
cuation of the women and children seem inconsistent with the absence 
of proper steps to warn Europeans not to go into the city as' usual. But 
though it is a matter of great regret that such warning was not given, 
we do not think that it could or should have been anticipated' that a 
murderous antipathy towards all Europeans would burst out as it did. 
The behaviour of the crowds upon 30th March and Gth April in no way 
indicated" this and the presence of the whole reserve of armed police 
at the Kotwali must not be overlooked in this connection. As"-the 
Deputy Commissioner put the matter in his evidence before' us I 
reckoned up the possibility and provided for about three times as much 
buttentimes would not have been enough.” Precaution in some direc- 
tions beyond the apparent necessities of the occasion does not entitle 
criticism after the event to exact more than reasonable precautions in 
other matters. In military preparations in particular thoroughness is 
not necessarily an index to the gravity of the occasion. In this case 
the arrangements made were but an application of a pre-arranged scheme 
of internal defence which had been previously thought ouf and had no 
special reference to the probabilities of the 10th. 

In spite of the request contained in the Deputy Commissioner’s letter 
of the day before that more troops should be sent to Amritsar, we think 
that he acted rightly in the circumstances in carrying out the deporta- 
tion orders quickly and quietly and that he cannot reasonably be blamed 
for not refusing to do so until more troops were sent. He was not con- 
templating any “ resolute action in the city he was contemplating 
■disorder hut not on such a scale as occurred. ^ 

IVe think further that to keep a strong force of 75 armed police at the 
Kotwali and not to have these men scattered in isolated pickets 
throughout the city was. a prudent and'reasonable course. As it turned 
out, the scenes of the worst outrages were very close to the Kotwali and 
a strong striking force there could and should have been much mor 
effective than isolated pickets. That it was almost wholly ineffectiv^ 
in the emergency which arose was in no way the fault of the Dehuf ^ 
Commissioner and could not have been foreseen by any one. 
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10 Ott the morning of the lOtli, Drs Kitclilew and Safcjapal came 

Deported. «boufc 10 wit to the Deputy Commissioner’s 

liouse as requested They yere accompanied 
by Bomo friends In about half an hour they had left for Dharamsala 
by motor car ns arranged The friends were detained for about an hour 
60 os to giv e the escort a start There was no attempt at rescue 

11 About 11 30 howe\er the news of the deportation was spreading 

The first crowds 

Bides and crov\ds were collecting A large 
crowd formed m Hall Bazaar and made its way through Hall Gate and 
over the Hall Bndge at thejTurther side of which was a small picket of 
mounted troops This crowd was excited and angry at the deportations 
and was undoubtedly making for the cia il lines bent upon seeing the 
Deputy Commissioner A Criminal In\ estigatioa Department Inspector 
who gave evidence before us and whom we belieae states that he was in 
the back portion of this crowd on the first slope of the road bridge and 
that members of the crowd near him as they were going o\ er the bridge 
and before thej had been fired upon or turned back were ctyrng out ' 
where is the Deputv Commissioner ? IVe will butcher him to pieces ” 
Another witness Dr Muhammad Abdullah Fauq states that he was 
with this crowd and the cries were that they must see the Deputy Com 
nSifiSiOner, ask him where the<=e leaders were and if he would not grant 
their release insist on themsehes also being taken to the same place 
It IS an ascertained fact that tlus angry crowd as it poured out jof the city 
towards the bndge took no notice' of Europeans whom it met on the 
way Mr Jarman, the Mumcipal Engineer passed it by and was not 
molested There is on the evidence \ cry slender ground for supposing 
that this crowd in its imtial stages was possessed of or by any definite 
common intention Ea^ e that of angry and obstreperous protest m force 
before the Deputy Commissioner at his house and for the purpose of over 
awing him It was as e^ ents showed equal to anything but had not as 
yet resoUed upon anything \ery definite Violent and excited threats 
against the Deputy Commissioner we think there were hut it is not cer 
fain that these were many or that they were represen tatue m the &rst 
phase of the disturbance The mob had not armed themselves with 
sticks or lathis Still it is abundantly clear that the crowd was not mere 
crowd of mourning and that to represent it ns a large but peaceful bodv 
bent on respectful or even lawful protest before authont) is a travesty 
of facts We consider that the Deputj Comuu«'5ioner was nght and 
had done no more than his duty, when ho resolved to prevent entrance 
into thecmllmes bj anj such crowd Bejondtlus it remains undeniable 
of this particular crowd that it was likely to cause a disturbance of the 
public peace and that the public secuntv was manifestly endangered by 
it 


12 This crowd was stopped bj the mounted picket at the furtlier 
end of the Ilnll Bridge Mr Beckett onA‘»sist- 
TM first eeimion Flrlns Commissioner arrived soon afterwards 
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to oct OS Mogistroto on duty at tliot spot. The picket at this, 
time consisted apparently of n non-commissioned officer armed with 
Kvolvcr four mounted British soldiers, ttvo with lances and 
two with nfles, and three Indian sowars. They were on the imntrnrl- 

Mr*BVwM-'ri some eight or ten yards ofh 

Mr. Beckett did his best to make himself heard amid the shouts of the 
crowd and to explain that it would -riot be allowed to proceed ThrVo 
men m the front of the crowd seem to have endeavoured to nersiade tho 
rest to desist In spite of them and of all (hat the Magistrate and the 
soldiers could do, the crowd pushed back the picket makiniT fh? i 
• restive and uncontrollable by bitting them wiJrstfcks 
, was pushed slowly back from the bridge and more ouicklv rinwn ti ^ 
which leads from it to Medan’s shop. ^-earrh"‘sp\Twa'sfl™‘':rttr/ ' 
bricks and stones and further crowds w'erc alrcadv there T}.o ? i 
both sides of the picket joined in stoning ther^ ' ft is noss^br n?," 
proved, that at some stage before the stone throwing, ^ne soldier fired 
m the mrw.thont orders. The Deputy Commissioner arr r ed on the 
spot ns the stoning was going on, and endeavoured to rallv fJrn i ^ 
but the horses wobld not stand up to or charge the crowd 

withdrawn about 100 y-ds to g?t them cleaffrom trerC a„f "T 

a new stand. Mr. Beckett went to call reinforcemPTitl* 

Massey the Officer Commanding, passed on his way to the Eam’’B “T 

from the railway station to bring up infantry Beforl n- “ 

the Bam Bagh another picket of lunted m Sunder lL?: 

had left for the spot in support of the overridgo picket If'f" ' 

under Lieutenant Brown were marching for the station nn i ^*^*'*^^ 

]\rassoy gave intructions to use any conveyance that could bt 

get to the station at once and to keep the crowd on ^ 

side of the railway. Lieutenant Dickie’s mounted partv 

took over the position and temporarily held ud t^n first, 

some misunderstanding of orders the original picket 

left the spot. The Deputy Commissioner left^ to go aft^ 

Massey and make arrangements for further help. Shnrfl f - 

Mr. Connor, an Assistant Commissioner, who had boo ^ afterwards 
proceed to the Kotwali, came upon Lieutenant Diol-'^' ^^■***^^ 
thinks some G or 7 men partiv British and p.nrtiv r ie 

probably 4—2 Indians and 2 ’British— trotting ba4 
and being badly stoned by a dense crowd. These micen^^ ^ P®^^ 

for road-metalling of which there was a collection somo stones 

apparently on the other side of the railway line. Mr C layoff — 

by Lieutenant Dickie to send reinforcements He asked 

the picket, told Lieutenant Dickie that he must not let Vik 
the civil lines, and that it was his dntv to fire. On this inta 

diers of the picket dismounted, took cover behind «omc e i sob 

three rrfour shots each. Some of these took cfTect fired 

duals being killed or wounded. The crowd was brouebt f indivi-*^ 
at once ; it may have retired somewhat, but did ^ a^andstilF 

opinion this resort to firing was completely justified a«? ouv 

sary m the circumstances and in no wav esceedinfr tC necea- 
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10. On tho morning of the 10th, Ors Kitchlew and Satyapal camo 
Deported. nbout 10 am, to the Deputy Gomraissionor’s 

house os requested They trere accouipanied 
by somo friends. In about half an hour they had left for Dharamsah 
by motor car as arranged The friends were detained for about an hour 
BO 03 to gi% e the escort a start There tras no attempt at rescue 

11 About 11-30 however the news of the deportation was spreading 

The first crowds. 

Bides and crowds were collecting A large 
crowd formed in Hall Bazaar and made its way through Hall Gate and 
over the Hall Bridge at theJEurther side of which was a small piciefc of 
mounted troops This crowd was evcited and angry at the deportations 
and was undoubtedly making for the civil lines bent upon seeing the 
Deputy Commissioner A Criminal Investigation Department Inspector 
who gave evidence before us and whom we heliev e, states that he was m 
*the back portion of this crowd on the first slope of the road bridge and 
that members of the crowd near him as they were going o-\ er the bridge 
and before they had been fired upon or turned hack, were erpng out ‘ 
where is the Deputy Commissioner ^ We wiH butcher him to pieces *' 
Another witness, Dr Sluhammad Abdullah Pauq states that he was 
with tlus crowd and the cries were that they must see the Deputy Com- 
rnlsSioner, ask him where these leaders were, and if he would not grant 
their release, insist on themseh es also being taken to the same place 
It IS an ascertained fact that this angry crowd as it poured out jof the city 
towards the bndge took no notice" of Europeans whom it met on the 
way Mr Jarman, the Municipal Engineer, passed it by and was not 
molested There is on the evidence 'i ery slender ground for supposing 
that this crowd m its initial stages was possessed of, or by, any definite 
common intention sa\ e that of angry and obstreperous protest in force 
before the Deputy Commissionei at his house and for the purpose of over- 
awing him It was as events showed equal to anything but had not as 
yet resolved upon anything v ery definite Violent and excited threats 
against the Deputy Commissioner we think there were, but it is not cer- 
tain that these were many or that they were representative m the first 
phase of the disturbance The mob hid not armed themselves with 
sticks or laths Still it is abundant 1} clear that the crowd was not mere 
crowd of mourning and that to represent it as a large but peaceful bod} 
bent on respectful, or even lawful, protest before authority is a travesty 
of facts We consider that the Deputy Commissioner was right, and 
had done no more than his duty, when he resolved to prevent entrance 
into the cml hncs by anv such crowd Beyond this it remains undeniable 
of this particular crowd that it was likely to cause a disturbance of tho 
public peace and that the public security was manifestly endangered by 
it 


12 This crowd was stopped by the mounted picket at the further 
end of the Hall Budge Mr Beckett, an Assist- 
The first coUisfon. Flrinj. Commissioner, arrived soon afterwards 



been exlubited earlier in the day. We think that the order to fire was 
i-ightly given and we can find no ground for sa 3 ring that the necessity 
of the moment was in any way exceeded or abused. 

16: Before the close^jf the incident just described great destruction 
had -commenced in the city. Thus when' the 

Sequence of events. Deputy Commissioner returned to the bridges 
near Hall Gate within half an hour of the first firing he noticed that 
smoke was coming up from the National Bank, ^his was not later than. 
1-30 and probably not many minutes after 1 o'clock. Again Mr. Plomcr 
w'ho saw the attack upon the Telegraph Office says that this was long 
before the second firing at Hall Bridge. Save for these facts, wc propose 
to state the occurrences briefly without bilrdening our report by an 
attempt to arrive at the exact order of acts of destruction or to establish 
sequences upon which nothing turns. 

17. The Kotwali and Town Hall of Amritsar stand facing each other 
on different sides of the road which runs 
The Banks. (through a gateway joining the two buildings 

at one end) straight along to Hall Gate. A short distance^from the' 
gateway a street runs off to the right and a few yards down this street 
is the Chartered Bank. The side of this building is visible from the out- 
side of the gateway across a grass plot enclosed by'iron railings, and the 
building is from 50 to 80 yards from the Kotwali. 

The National Bank is on the direct road from the Town Hall to Hall 
Gate. It is on the right-hand side otthe road and about 236 yards from 
the Kotw'ali. 

The Alliance Bank is a corner building about 198 yards from the 
Kotwali. As one comes from Hall Gate down^ Hall Bazaar, past the 
National Bank and through the gateway above-mentioned, one has to 
pass between the Town Hall and the Kotwali for the whole length of 
these buildings, and, after turning somewhat to the right, one reaches 
■tile AWiauee Bank. 

At the National Bank Mr. Stewart the Manager and Mr. Scott the 
Assistant 'Manager were brutally beaten to death by the mob : their 
*^bodies were burnt in a pile of bank furniture in the middle of the bank. 

- building and the building itself was sacked, set on fire and completely 
gutted. The godowms at the rear in which large quantities of piece 
goods were kept were broken into and thrown open for looting. 

The Alliance Bank was attacked ; the Manager, iMr. G. M. Thomson,, 
who attempted to defend himself with a revolver was cruelly murdered, 
and flung from the balcony on to the street ; his body was burnt in the 
street under a pile of Bank furniture drenched in kerosene ml. The 
building- itself was not distioyed. It is owned by Indians, and in view 
• of the manifest race-hatred of the mob, we do not doubt that this fact 
made them spare it. ' . ' 

At the Chartered Bank, glass and other property had been smashed 
•~<m^some attempt made to get it on fire,- n ben 25 armed constables from 
the Kotwali under Khan Sahib Ahmad Jan, Deputy Superintendent 
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13 Shortly afterguards Air Plomcr, Deputy Superintendent of 

The brWgej cleared ‘itrucd from the police lines with U 

** foot police and 7 sowars This was about 

It* 31 Two or three casualties were lying in front of Madau’s shop 
“The police 3yere marched towards the crowd and brought up with mus^ 
hots loaded with buckshot at the * ready position * about 40>ard3 away 
On tins some locvl law} ors came forward and said they would take tbe 
crowd ay Air Plomer ga\ e them a chance to do this and they sue 
ceeded in taking the mob away from the foot bridge and railway Ime m, 
the direction of the Telegraph Office which is on the cit} side of the rail 
ava} This had been almost ejected by tie time Lieutenant JJrown a 
of infantry arnved followed a little later by further infantiy 
Both foot and road bridges wore taken over by the infantry and the 
police picket of 24 men took over the railway level crossing 

14 It 13 to bo observe 1 that by 1 o clock the crowds making for the 

The total crowd merely tho^e who were 

attempting to approach vid Hall Gate Crowds 
were coming out also through Hathi Gate and Lohgarh Gate There 
was really one huge crowd stretching to Aitchison Park which had been 
■one of the first places in which people had collected on that morning 
Air Plomer estimates that 30 000 people were taking part m the total 
■crowd It IS not poasible to state with certainty the order in which acts 
and ancidents occurred in different parts of the town , many of them 
appear to have talcen place very quickly and at about the same time 
some of them had been completed and others begun before the incident 
of the second firing which we will deal with nest 


15 The foot bridge and road bridge at Hall Gate having been cleared 
^ , they were occupied each by a small anfantry 

Hall Bridge and the second a third picket being in reserve In a 

short time the Deputy Commissioner had 


returned to this locality and was called first to the foot bridge against 
which a hostile crowd was forming This crowd withdrew on being 


•threatened Thereupon he was called to the road bridge (HaJl Bridge) 
as a large crowd had approached determined to rush the picket He 
tool some mounted men with him and rode out in front of the picket 
endeavouring to get the crowd to disperse Air Plomer did the same 
Their efforts and warnings were persistent and repeated but the crowd 
closed in and they had to fall back to the picket Hr Plomer rode for 
ward again and told the crowd that firing would take place Two 
Indian gentlemen were in front trjing to assist b} persuading the crowd 
to go back and the Deputv Commissioner was reluctant to fire m case 
thov might bo hit While he was still considering as to his orders the 
crond made a rush at the same time stonin» the picket The non 
commissioned officer in charge was given the nccessar> order the crowd 
■was fired upon and between twenty and thirt} casualties ensued This 
incident took place at about 2 pm At this stage and of this crowd 
we consider it certain that the temper and determination to violence 
was more obvious more resolute and more vicious than that which had 
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been exhibited earlier in the day. We think that the order to fire was 
rightly given and we can find no ground for saying that the necessity 
of the moment was in any way exceeded or abused. 

16: Before the close-<^f the incident just described great dest^ction 
ha'd'^mmenced in the city. Thus when' the 
Sequence ol events. Deputy Commissioner returned to the bridges 
near Hall Gate within half an hour of the first firing he noticed that 
smoke was coming up from the National Bank, ^his was not later than 
1-30 and probably not many minutes after 1 o’clock. Again Mr. Plomer 
who saw the attack upon the Telegraph Office says that this was long ^ 
before the second firing at Hall Bridge. Save for these facts, we propose ^ 
to state the occurrences briefly without burdening our report by an 
' attempt td arrive at the exact order of acts of destruction or tt> establish 
sequences upon which nothing turns. 

17. The Kotwali and Town Hall of Amritsar stand facing each other 
on difEeient sides of the road which runs 
The Banks. (through a gateway joining* the two buildings 

at one end) straight along to Hall Gate. A short distance from the“ 
gateway a street runs off to the right and a few yards down^this street 
is the Chartered Bank. The side of this building is visible from the out- 
side oi the gateway across a grass plot enclosed by'iron railings, and the 
building is from 50 to 80 yards from the Kotwali. 

The National Bank is on the direct road from the Town Hall to Hall 
Gate. It is on the right-hand side oidhe road and about 238 yards from 
the Kotwali. 

The Alliance Bank is a corner building about 198 yards from the 
Kotwali. As one comes from Hall Gate down Hall Bazaar, past the 
National Bank and through the gateway above-mentioned, one has to 
pass between the Town Hall and the Kotwali for the whole length of 
these buildings, and, after turning somewhat to the right, one reaches 
the' Alliance Bank. 


At the^ National Bank Mr. Stewart the Manager and Mr. Scott the 
Assistant 'Llanager were brutally beaten to death by the mob : their 

* bodies were burnt in a pile of bank furniture in the middle of the bank 
. building and the building itself was sacked, set on fire and completely 

gutted. The godowns at the rear in which large quantities of piece 
goods were kept were broken into and thrown open for Iootin«^. 

The Alliance Bank was attacked ; the Manager, Mr. G. M.-Thomson 
who attempted to defend himself with a revolver was cruelly murdered^ 
and flung from the balcony on to the street ; his body was burnt in the 
street under a pile of Bank furniture drenched in kerosene -oil The 
building.itselJ ms not dtettoyed. It is owned by Indians, and in view 

• o£ the manifest laoe-hatied of the mob, we do not doubt that this fact 
made them spare it. 

At the Chartered Bank, glass and other property had been 
-^some attempt made to set it on fire,- when 25 armed constablS^from 
the Kotwali under Khan Sahib Ahmad Jan, Deputy SnpeSntld^S 
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of Pglco, tlispcrsodllio crowd without aUy difficulty, simply rushing 
at it and shouting * ■pal.ro •pahro ** upon which the mob ran away. 
This was not before 1-30 r.ji. and may have been Inter. The European 
Manager, Mr. J. W. Thomson and his Assistant Mr. Boss, had tahen 
xefugoin an upper storey : after sometime— apparently about 3 o’clock—' 
they Avere taken to the Kotwali, close at hand, and the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police with the bulk of his guard stayed on at the Chattered 
Bank without further incident till about 5 P. 2 L 
' The Town Hall itself and the sub-post office attached to it were set on 
firo under the nose of the armed poljce res^vo at the Xotwah. It seems 
‘that a quantity of kerosene oil belonging to the Municipal Committee 
was lying near or in the Town Hall, and was used by the mob in setting 
fire to this and other buildings such as the National Bank. ■* 

18. Before dealing wuth other outrages committed by the mob, it is 
- necessary to make special comment, as regards 
Fatfure^oMhe Police those just mentioned, upon the inactivity of 
. ' the armed police reserve. This is necessary 

in fairness to the Deputy Commissioner whose arrangements were broken 
down by the ineffective handling of this reserve.- On this mor^ng, 
Khan SaHb Ahmed Jan, Deputy Superintendent of Police (with 30 
years’ service)^ assisted by Muhammad Ashraf Khan, City Inspector 
of Police (25 years’ service), was stationed at the Kotwali in charge 
of the reserve which consisted of 75 men with musk^s anH ammunition. 
Both officers had long service and good records. In addition there were 
several other men belonging to the Kotwali and some fifteen or sixteen 
detectives, whose duty it was to go about the city and bring reports 
to the Kotwali. Khan Sahib Ahmed Jan had received Mr. Plomer’s 
orders by the mouth of the City Inspector and these were merely orders - 
to take charge of the reserve. But he knew that trouble was appre- 
hended, that Amritsar was in a condition of excitement, that he was 
there to maintain order with the force at his command and that his 75 
men were the police reserve for the whole city. The City Inspector 
was in the same position : any useful information that could .be got it 
was their duty to obtain for themselves- ^ 

- Unfortunately we find it difficult to accept as accurate the evidence 
of either officer on some important details and they conflict on material * 
points. The Deputy Superintendent says that he kept his men in the 
rear of the Kotwali as had been done on, the Gth to bo out of sight of the 
crowds and not to excite them ; and thtil this was the position until— 

— at about 1-30 r.M. — ho was called to aid at the Chartered Bank. The 
City Inspector’s ovidonce is in conflict on this point. The Deputy 
Superintendent says that crowds passed between the Kotwali and Town 
Hall through the gateway into Hall Bazaar until he left for the Chartered 
Bank. The City Inspector says this road and gate had been cleared * 
and barred by a lino of men since about noon. The Deputy Superin- ■■ 
tendent says that when ho left for the Chattered Bank the fire in the 
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\n tlio ortlinai} cout'sc, nnd tbnt tJicsc did not come upon the singe in 
an) part oUhe tragedy enacted m the cit^ upon the lOth of April, vre 
lia\ c done what wc can to c^phin wh^ the mobs ^ere left uncontrolled 
and almost unchecked 


19 When the crowd had been induced to inthdraw from the foot 
bridges after the first firing near 
Hall Gate, it letured towards the Telegraph 
Office This office was shortly afterwards attacked -from two sides a 
mob from the Aitchison Park side joining m the destruction Telephone 
instruments were smashed to pieces, and the Telephone Exchange with 
its switchboard and fittings destroyed This put out of action the 
whole telephone system ol the town Captain Massey had previously 
on that morning ordered the Jemader of the station guard to take a 
party to the foot-bridge so as to have the Telegraph Office imder ohser 
lation and be ready to go to its defence. This officer and his men 
managed to beat off the mob from the Telegraph Office, and to rescue 
Mr Pinto, the Telegraph Master, os he was being seized and dragged 
from his room, but not without recourse to firing Eighteen rounds 
were expended in this rescue and we ha\ e no difficulty in upholding 
as entirely justified « 


20 The goods yard was stormed damaged and looted and Guard 

Kobmson of the North Western Railway, nho 
Stabon end goods yard going towards the foot bridge in the course 

of his work was chased and brutally beaten to death Mr Bennett, 
the Station Superintendent, was caught and injured severely, but the 
station picket was in time to save his hfe Telegraph wires were cut 
hut the actual platform of the station was held by a picket and this 
portion of the station was not damaged 

21 Sergeant Rowlands, Electrician to the Military Works, had 

gone into the citj and was endeavouring to 
Sergeant Rowlands mur maJ^e his way back to the Fort when he was 
attacked near the Pego Bridge and murdered 
His skull was battered m — apparently by a straimng screw 


22 Miss Sherwood, a lady mi<?sionary, was pursued by a mob when 
bicychng in a narrow street m the city on her 
MissShemoed gchools The assault has 

not been detailed to us by eye witnesses but it was ini estigaatcd and 
described by a Martial Law Commission Its brutality was well known 
at the time and i** not m dispute it need only be indicated here She 
was intercepted and oiertaken by the mob, knocked down by blow3 
on the head beaten while on the ground when she got up to run she 
was knocked down again more than once a door winch she tried to 
enter was sfammed m her face in the end she was left on the street 
because she w as thought to bo dead W o should not omit to point 
out that she was afterwards picked up by some Hindus bj whose action 
she was enabled to reccii o medical attention in time, as wo understand, 
to S3^ c her life 
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23. Another incident, vividly showing th.at no European of cither .‘•ex 

. was safe from the mob, is the search *for 3Irs. 

Mr«. Easacn, Ea*!don tlio lady doctor in charge of the Zenana 

hospital. Tiiis ho.spital was entered and t^^^cc ransacked to find her : 
she contrived to conceal herself on both occasions and the .second sciirch 
was discontinued before she had been discovered upon news reaching 
the rioters of loot at the National Bank. 

24. The Indian Clitistian Church and the Religious Book Society’s* 

/.win w 1 .^- Depot and Hall were burnt; an attempt to 

r$ an u ings. hum the Church missionary Society’s Girls* 
Normal School was fnistrated by the police picket, from the police 
lines crossing, under Inspector fMarshall, 

25. Sub-post offices at the Golden Temple, Hajith JFandi and Dlml 

Basti Ram were lotted. The first two as well 
Po$ Offices. office at the Toim Hall were combined 

po<5V and telegraph offices and at all tbico places the telegraph instru- 
ments and fittings were destroyed. 

20. Looting — at least at the godowns o! the National Bank — pro-.. 

cccdcd late into the evening ; but almost 
Attack^on tcmmunl- qJ murder, arson, pillage and des- 

truction which we have described took place 
in the early afternoon. Before nightfall, however, interruptions of com- 
munications were amounting to a serious attempt to isolate Amrit-ar. 
The Telegraph Office had been one of the first objectives of the 
mob, but the damage done before this mob was beaten off affected 
“the telephone more than the telegraph system. Some telegraph 
wires had been cut at the goods yard, and by about 2 r.ii., all rail- 
way telegraph wires near Amritsar wore cut. During the day both 
telephone and telegraph unres were cut in many places throughout 
Amritsar and its environs. The railway police gnard on the Calcutta 
mail fired on and scattered a part}- attempting to destroy the main 
line to Lahore. At Bhagtanwala railway station which is on the Tarn 
Taran line, and about one mile from the Golden Temple, the station 
building was looted and burnt in the afternoon ; the goods-shtyl and a 
w.aggon were looted : the points-locks and the telegraph rvircs broken. 

At night Chheharta railway station tos att.sckod by ^nllagcra who looted 
■a goods train that was standing in the yard. 

27. This narrative of mob violence, while doubtless not exhaustir-e 
. »w . . i® sufficient to show the nature and char.actcr 

a ure 0 ^ vie enc*. outbreak in all important respects. That 

it was anti-Govcmmcnt is clear at every stage : starting in anger at the 
action of Govemment in deportingThe two local poIitici.an3 it proceeded 
by attack upon post offices and the railw.ay (which is really a State rail- 
way and is regarded as such). Almost, though not quite from the first, 
hostility to Govemment became a murderous antipathy to European* — 
not merely to officials but to Europeans as such. The attack upon the 
b.anks wia primarily motived by this race-fa.rtred which led and directed 
the desire for destruction and loot.- The destruction of buildings 
30 . 



M) ilic ordiiiar}^ course, and that thc®o dfd not come ujpon the -stage in 
anj part of the tragedj enacted m the cit} upon the 10th of April, "we 
iia\c done uhat we can to explain uhj the mobs T\erc left uncontrolled 
and almost unchecked 


19 hen the crowd had been induced to mthdran from the foot 

Tel«rnph Office “j, "“f »«f 

/ iiall (7 ate, it retired towards the Telegraph 

Office This office was shortly afterwards attacked from two sides a 
mob from the Aitchison Park side j ommg m the destruction Telephone 
instruments were smashed to pieces, and the Telephone Exchange with 
its switchboard and fittings destroyed This put out of action the 
whole telephone system of the to^Tn Captain Massey had previously 
on that morning ordered the Jemader of the station guard to take a 
party to the foot-bridge so as to have the Telegraph Office under obser 
\ation and be ready to go to its defence This officer and his men 
managed to beat off the mob from the Telegraph Office, and to rescue 
Mr Pinto, the Telegraph Master, as he was being seized and dragged 
from his room, but not without recourse to firing Eighteen rounds 
were expended m this rescue and we have no difficulty m upholding 
as entirely justified , 


20 The goods yard was stormed, damaged and looted and Guard 

Robinson of the JJbrth lye^tern Railway, uho 
Station and goods yard going towards the foot budge m the course 

of his work was chased and brutally beaten to death Mr Bennett, 
the Station Superintendent, was caught and injured se\ercly, but the 
station picket was in time to save his life”' Telegraph wires were cut 
but the actual platform of the station was held by a picket and this 
portion of the station was not damaged 

21 Sergeant Rowlands Electrician to the Military Works, had 

gone into the city and was endeavouring to 
Sergeant Rowlands mur make his way back to the Fort when he was 
attacked near the Rego Bridge and murdered 
His skull was battered in — apparently by a straining screw 


22 Miss Sherwood, a lady missionary , was pursued by a mob when 
bicychng in a narrow street in the city on her 
MissSherwoed schools The assault has 

not been detailed to us by eye watnesses, but it was investigaated and 
desenbed by a Martial Law Commission Its brutality wus well known 
at the time and i« not m dispute it need only be indicated here She 
was intercepted and overtaken by the mob, knocked down by blows 
on the head, beaten while on the ground when she got up to run she 
was knocked down again more than onco a door which sho tried tn 
enter was sjammed in her face m the end she was left on the street 
because she was thought to bo dead R 0 should not omit to point 
out tliat she was afterwards picked up by ^omc Hindus by who<!C action 
she was enabled to TCcel^o medical attention in time, os wo iindcrstandt 
to saae her bfe 
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23. Another incident, vividly showing that no European of cither sex 

. w'as safe from the mob, is the search Vor Mrs. 

Mrs. EasiJcn. Easdon the lady doctor in charge of the Zenana 

hospital. This hospital w’as entered and tn*icc ransaclccd to find her : 
she contrived to conceal herself on both occasion.? and the second search 
was discontinued before she had been discovered upon news reaching 
the rioters of loot at the l?ationaM]ank. 

24. The Indian Cliristian Church and the Religious Book Socict}"’* • 

Depot’ and Hall were burnt; an attempt tn 
Christian buildmgj. Church Jlissionary Society’s Girls* 

Rormal School was frustrated by the police picket, from the police 
lines crossing, under Inspector ^Marshall. 

25. Sub-post offices at the Golden Temple, Hajith 3Iandi and Dh.al 

Basil Ram were lotted. The first two as well 
Post Offices. Town Hall were combined 

post and telegraph offices and at all three places the telegraph instru- 
ments and fittings were destroyed. 

20. Looting — at le.ast at the godowns of the National Bank — ^pro-, 
ceedod late into the evening ; but almost 
Allack^on communl- murder, arson, pillage and des- 

truction which we have described took place 
in the early afternoon. Before nightfall, however, interruptions of com- 
nuinications were amounting to a serious attempt to isolate Amritsar. 
The Telegraph Office had been one of the first objectives of the 
mob, but the damage done before this mob was beaten off affected 
the telephone more than the telegraph system. Some telegraph 
wires had been cut at the goods yard, and by about 2 P.M., all rail- 
way telegraph 'vrires near .tVmritsar were cut* During the day both 
telephone and telegraph wires were cut in many places throughout 
Amritsar and its environs. The railway police guard on the Calcutta 
mail fired on and scattered a part}- attempting to destroy the main 
line to Lahore. At Bhagtanwala railway station which is on the Tarn 
Tarau line, and about one mile from the Golden Temple, the station 
building was looted and burnt in the afternoon ; the goods-shed and a 
waggon were looted : the points-locks and the telegraph wires broken* 
At night Chheharta railway station was attacked by villagers who looted 
A goods train that was standing in the yard, 

27. This narrative of mob violence, while doubtless not exhaustive 
41 .. . Is sufficient to show the nature and character 

, of the outbreak in all important respects. That 

it was anti-Govemment is clear at every stage : starting in anger at the 
action of Government in deporting^the two local politicians it proceeded 
by attack upon post offices and the railway (which is really a State rail- 
way and is regarded as such), .\lmost, though not quite from ,thc first, 
hostility to Government became a murderous antipathy to Europeans—^ 
not merely to officials but to Europeans as such. The attack' upon the 
banks was primaTily motived by this race-hatred which led and directed 
the desire for destruction and loot.- The destruction of buildin «^3 



associated with Christian institiitions, or thought so to be, points hrnilj' 
m the same direction The records of the trials certainly go to show 
that the actual perpetrators of brutal murder were not representative 
Jlmntsar citizens, but of what niaj be called the “hooligan” clan's, 
some of whom in ilmntsar appear to have had a certain leadership or 
lutlucnco o\ er those of their own kind But the numbers of the crowds 
taking part in the general disturbance, the extent to which crime and 
destruction were earned, the area which *tLe> covered, the time they 
lasted, the general political motive of defiance to authority and destruc 
tion of its emblems, instruments or agents are facts too clear to he 
gainsaid IVe do not omit to notice and to signalise the fact that some 
Indian citizens were doing their best to reason wath the crowds which 
had to ho repulsed at Hall Bridge, that Miss Sherwood was ultimately 
taken care of by some Indians, and that Mrs Easdon owed her life to her 
choprasj * Other efforts by sane and loyal citizens inside the city on 
that day we have no doubt there were Of vi'sitors to the Horse Eair, 
we know also that a stalwart band of Indian oflScers, sowars and daffadars 
were collected bj Khan^^ahadur Eazal Dad Khan, Kissaldar Major 
•of the 12th Cavalrj, and volunteered their services to the officer at the 
Fort 

It IS clear that the first brutalities were commenced at late*5t very 
early after the fii^t firing at Hall Bridge and it is po^^ible that nothing, 
or nothing much, was done before this— that is, until the croud ^aw 
that they would not get to the Deputy Commi'^si oner’s bungalow in the 
cimI lines The Criminal Investigation Department Inspector Pandit 
Jiwan Eal who saw the mob at the Telegraph Office says he heard shouts 
“ Thej have killed our biethern and we wall kill them ’ and that by this 
time they were armed with sticks For this reason we hav e set out some- 
what fully the facts as to this firing That this act of a small and hard 
pressed picket doing its duty at the latest moment possible, is m anj 
degree a mitigating circumstance seeuis to us unreasonable It angered 
some and as an incitement it might well be effectn e with others 
That it was the cau=e of the excesses on the 10th is merelj untrue 

5S Duru^ the day European women and children were taken to 
the Fort where tliej were retained in conditions 
Wcnicn anti children ^ extreme discomfort Iiieutenant Colonel 
Smith on the sound of the first firing went into the citj with hisambulance 
and brought out some lady missionaries and Indian Christians Ho 
returned to the Girls’ School to find it being attacked by a mob which 
turned on him lie escaped with his ambulance and in the meantime 
the pobce picket at the police lines cro«?smg had gone to the rescue 
29 Between 1 and 2 o’clock a^ party of l-9th Gurl has unarmed 
but 2G0 strong had arrived at tlie railway 
Rtinfcrcemcnts station on their wa> to Pcsliaw nr under Captain 

^Crampton These were detained One hundred of them wore armed 
^fr^oi the Port and jickcts were strengthened The railw^> station 
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itself was now safe and tlic Rego Bridge could be strongly guarded while 
the women and cliildrcn were being got to the Fort, v 

Late that night — after 10 o’clocle — 300 troops — 125 British and 
175 Blauchis — arrived from Lahore under Major Macdonald who took 
over command from Captain Massey. Early on the llth, 300 more 
troops arrived from Jullundcr — 100 British and 200 Indian. 

30. The Commissioner of the Di\nsion (Mr. A. J. W. Kitchin) and 

, . the Deputy Inspector-General (Mr. D. Donald) 

e 1 1 ary rt c arge. arrived at the railway station from Lahorp by 
motor car at D o’clock on the evening of the 10th. A letter was brought 
from the Kotwali stating that all the Europeans alive were inside that 
building and in no danger. It had been decided to scud a party to fight 
its way into the city to rescue Europeans whose danger was obvious but 
whose fate was unknoum : on the letter being rcccived'this measure was 
postponed till the reinforcements should arrive from Lahore as most 
of the Gurkhas were still without arms. Late at night when Major 
Macdonald arrived with his men, the Commissioner told him verbally, 
that the situation Was beyond civil control and that he, as senior Military 
Officer, was to take such steps as the military situation demanded. He 
seems to have made it clear that these steps were to be for the purpose of 
reestablishing civil control. He further asked that a party be sent into 
the city to get information and bring out the surviving Europeans. This 
party was despatched. Mr. Plomer, the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, went rvith the party but no civil magistrate w'as sent as it was 
thought to bo a purely military operation in which the presence of a ' 
civil magistrate would embarrass the military officer. Instead of the 
party ha^^ng to fight its w'ay through the streets, as the Commissioner 
anticipated, the streets w'cre found deserted. The Chartered Bank 
officers — Messrs. Thomson and Boss — together with 3Ir. Jarmaiv ^nd a 
Sergeant Parsonage who had taken refuge in the Kotwali, were brought 
out in safety. 

31. The total number of persons killed on the 10th by the fire of the 

« -t -TV . , troops was approximately ten ; the number 

JtB, Apni. Th. luamls. 

persons from the city came to the civil lines to arrange as to processions 
for the burying of the dead. The Commissioner says they appeared to 
him to bo representing the rioters and that their "attitude was defiant 
There had been an intention of holding these burials in the Jaliianwala^ 
Bagh and, again of holding large processions to the usual burial place 
outside the city. In the end these emissaries were told thdt only small 
parties W'ould bo allowed to go to the burial ground ; that the funerals 
must be commenced at 2 o’clock and that by four the parties jtnu«:t be 
backed in the city. These orders were not agreed to, but in fact ther 
_ were ultimately carried out — ^the dead were taken from Khair-ud-din’ 
“mosque out by_the Sultanwind Gate : large processions both of Hinl * 
and Muhammadans seem to have followed in the city but not furth^^ 


AUo spelt JallD^ralbn. 



A mtiiess speiks to rumours being circulated among the crowd at the 
mosque, that at Lahore the Tor^and Anarhah had beqn occupied by 
Indian troops who had rebelled /This rumour was in e'^istence the pre 
Moiis dij os the Commissioner himself hoard of it on the lOfch 

32 The persons uho came to arrange as to the funerals were mostl) 

Ann! A nrtfir. >^oung luwj crs A notice signed hy the Deputy 

Kotwali heli Comnussioner was handed to them that they 

might distribute and explain it to the people m 
the citj’ This was at that time thought ■to be the only practicable 
method of publication The notice stated — “ The troops have orders 
to restore order in Amntsar and to use all force necessary No gatherings 
of person nor processions of anj sort uill be allowed AH gatherings mil 
be fired on Any persons leaving the city in groups of more than four 
will be fired on • Respectable persons should keep indoors ” The Prin 
cipal of the Khalsa College was also asked to get his students to tell the 
people that the authorities considered that a state of war had broken out 
and they must settle down All third class booking to Amritsarbyrail 
was stopped as the Baisakhi festival was approaching and it was desired 
to prevent innocent strangers fromfionung into so grave a situation 

A party of a hundred rifles went into the city as far as the Kotwah 
leaMng strong pickets at the side streets Prom this time the Kot wall 
and its approaches were held by troops A magistrate was sent to Tarn 
Taran to do what he could there by local levies as no troops could be 
spared from Amritsar The tahsildar at Ajnala was given smiilar in 
structions Orders were given to village headmen to get villagers to 
keep watch and ward on the railway line No business was going on 
in Amnfsax and muchtime seems to have been spent upon the question 
of the funerals 

On the evening of the 11th the Commissioner left for Lahore and later 
Brigadier General R E H Dyer, C B , who commanded the JuIIundur 
Brigade, arrived at Amntsar and took over charge from Major Macdonald 
► He transferred headquarters from the railway station to the Ram Bagh 

33 On the 12th a strong column under General Dyer marched round 

the city aa crowds were reported to he collect* 

121]) April General Dyer’s outside rt These were made to go hack 

Column Arrests ® i,i j . j. . 

peaceably and the troops went into the city 

to the Kotwali Email parties of troops were sent with police to make 
arrests in connection with the crimes of the 10th and several important 
arrests were made General Dyer says that the bearing of the inhabi 
tants was most insolent and manj spat on tlie ground as the troops passed 
At one point — ^tho Sultanwmd Gate — there were shouts of ** Hindu 
Mitssalmatt ib jai *’ and the mob was dispersed with difficulty The 
advisability of opening fire was considered by the General but he refrained 
as he thought ho should first warn the people bj a proclamation Accord* 
inglj on this day a proclamation was drauw up in the following terms — 

“ The inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby warned that if they 
■wifi cause damage to on> property 
Proefamatron anj a<Jts of violence 
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in the environs of Amritsar, it will be taken for granted that 
suck acts arc due tojneitement in Amritsar city and offenders 
will be punished according to Military Law, 

All meetings and gatherings arc hereby prohibited and will bo 
dispersed at onco under Military Law.*' 


The issue of this proclamation which was formally signed by the 
Urigade Major on General Dyer’s behalf was left to the police : it does 
mot appear what steps were taken to ensure its publication. 


34. On the 12th- also a small force was sent from Amritsar to Tarn 
Taran. By some misunderstanding* this force 

^ vlriJuy'o! AmriSaf ^ brought back at night instead of remaining 
vicrnuy Amrusar. intended. On its leaving a large crowd 

•of villagers assembled to loot the taJisU but the Inspector of Police turned 
•out with a small body of men and by showing a hold front drove off 
the crowd. Troops were sent there on the next day and stayed there. 

•During the day telegraph wires were cut between Chheharta and 
Amritsar, between Khassa and Gunisar and between- Khasa and 
•Chhebarta, About midnight the railway line w’as torn up between 
^Chheharta and KhaSa and a goods train was derailed. 


35. On the morning of the 13th. April, General Dyer went thtou<»h 
the city in company with the District Magistrate 
iSn friScat^o? and had a proclamation read 

out by the naih-lahsildaT* to the people who 
were summoned by beat of drum at a considerable number of different 
places. From an examination of the mapf showing the different places 
where the proclamation was read it is evident that in many parts of 
the city the proclamation was not read. The proclamation, as drawn 
up in English is in these terms : — “ It is hereby proclaimed to all whom 
it may concern that no person residing in the city is permitted or allowed 
to leave the city in his own or hired conveyance or ou foot without a 
pass. No person residing in the Amritsar city is permitted to leave- 
his house after 8. Any persons found in the streets after 8 are liable to 
be shot. No procession of any kind is permitted to parade the streets 
in the city or any part of the city or outside of it at any time. Any 
such processions or any gathering of 4 men would be looked upon and 
treated as an unlawful assembly and dispersed by force of arms if 
necessary.” 


It is said that many people on hearing this proclamation read did not 
treat it seriously, but that remarks were made that it was blnff, that the 
'General would not fire and not to be afraid. At the time when “ General 
Dyer’s proclamation was being read out, a counter-proclamation was 
made to the effect that the meeting would he held in the afternoon 
in the Jallianwala Bagh. A meeting had been held on the 12th April 


• Aj^stant to the fahsUdar, the rereaao coUeeting officer of a anl. « 

of a , 

* t ^ide appendix. 



in tlic compound of the Hindu Sibha School at which an announcement 
had been made for a meeting to bo held at the Jallianwala Bagh on the 
13th April 


30 About one o’clock General or heard that the people intended to 

n ^ meeting about 4-30 pm On being 

cirs* news oi 3 nicctinSa — i 

a^^ked wh> he did not take measures to prevent 
its being held, he replied “ I Tfrent there as soon as i could 1 had to 
think the matter out, I had to organise my forces and make up mj 
mind as to where I might put m} pickets I-thought I hod done enough 
to make tho crowd not meet If they were going to meet, I had to con- 
sider the miutarj situation and make up mmd what to do, which took 
me a certain amount of time ” 


It may be noted that in consequence of information received from 
neighbouring villages detachments of troops had been sent to \arioiis 
places 

37^ About 4 o’clock in the afternoon of ]3th April, General Dyer 
receive definite information that a meeting 
A theBagh being held at Jallmnwala Bagh contrary 

to the terms of the proclamation issued by him that morning He 
then proceeded through the city with a number of pickets which he 
left at pre-arranged places and a special force of 25 Gurkhas and 25 
Baluchis armed with rifies, 40 Gurkhas armed only with kukris and 2 
armoured cars On arriving at Jailhanwala Ba^ he entered with this 
force by a narrow entrance which was not sufficiently wide to allow tho 
cars to pass They were accordingly left in tho street outside 

The Jalhanwala Bagh is not m any sense a garden as its name would 
suggest Tt IS a rectangular piece of unused ground covered to some 
extent by buildup material and debris It is almost entirely surrounded 
by the walls of buildings The entrances and «cits to it are few and 
imperfect It seems to be frequently used to accommodate large gather 
mgs of people At that end of the Bagh by which General Dyer entered 
there is raised ground on each side of the entrance A large crowd 
had gathered at the opposite end of the Bagh and w ere being addressed 
by a man on a raised platform about 100 yards from where General 
Dyer stationed his troops According to the report sent by General 
Dyer to the Adjutant- General after the occurrence the crowd numbered 
about 6 000 It is probable that it was much more numerous and that 
from 10 to 20 thousand people were assembled 


33 As BOOH as General Dyer entered the Bagh he stationed 25 troops 
ou onc’feide of the higher ground at th" entrance 
23 troops on the other side Bithout 
giMng the crowd any warning to disperse which he considered unneces 
sary a8 they were m breach of lus proclamation ho ordered his troops 
to fire and the firing was continued for about 10 minutes There is no 
caidenccas to the nature of the address to which the audience was hsteri 
mg None of them were prouded mtli fire-arms although some of 
them may ha\e been carrying sticks 
4t 



As BOOE as firing commcncGd Jhe crcvrd began to disperse. Jn all' 

' 1,C50 roimds were fired by the troops. The- 

CasuaWe*. individual and not volley firing. 

Many casualties occurred among the crowd.* As General Dyer, when the- 
firing, ceased, immediately marched his troops back to the Bam Bagh 
just outside the city there was no means at the time of formir^ a correct 
estimate of the number killed and wounded. At first it was thoxTght 
-that about 200 had been killed and this number ‘was apparently referred 
to aa the list of casualties. Kccently an investigation into the numbers 
has been completed by the Government with the assistance of a list ■ 
compiled by the Allahabad Seva Sa7niH* As a result of this investi- 
gation it uns discovered that approximately 379 people were killed. 
Of these about 87 were strangers or villagers who had come into Amritsar 
from the neighbouring district. No figure was given for the wounded 
but their number may be taken as probably three times as great as the- 
number of killed. 

' After the fixing at Jallianwala Bagh no serious outbreak occurred in 
Amritsar. Shops continued to be shut for some days but the life of the- 
city gradually resumed a more normal aspect. In the immediate vicinity 
there was an attempted,dacoity by the villagers of Ballarwal oi{ that 
of Makhowal and one or two cases of wire-cutting, but otherwise there 
was nothing further calling for “notice in this area. 


V, 39.' General Dyer’s action in firing on the crowd at Jallianwala 
Bagh is open to criticism in two respects. (First) 
(i1 * ie Parted firiag without giving the people 

^ ^ who bad assembled a chance to disperse and 

(second) that he continued firing for a substantial period of time^ after 
the crowd had commenced to disperse. 


In the ordinary case where a proclamation has been issued forbidding 
assembles of people, and intimating that a gathering held in defiance- 
of thfe pToclamation taa-y have to he dispersed by miUtSTj iorce, notice 
is properly given to the crowd before they are actually fired upon. The 
military situation at the time, e.g., the risk of a small force of soldiers, 
being overwhelmed by a threatening mob may justify firing without the 
formality of giving a notice to disperse, being observed. The only 
person who can judge whether or not such an emergency has arisen 
is the officer in command of the troops. In his report to the General 
staff, dated 25th August 1919, General Dyer does not Eu<^"est the 
existence of such an emergency from anything observed by him in the 
demeanour of the crowd prior to his giving the order to firfe. IVhen. 
examined before us he explained that his mind was made up as he came 
along in his motor car— if his orders against holding a meeting were 
disobeyed he was going to fire at once. Apparently he looked upon thd 
warning which he had given in the morning as sufficient notice and justi- 
fication for his firing upon a crowd assembling in defiance thereof^ tJ 
“Tie expresses it in the" report to which we have just referred “ 3Iy 'w 


Social sorriee leagne. 
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tLftfc morning in personally concluctingthe proclamation must be looked 
upon as one transaction iMtli what had now come to pass There was 
no reason to further parley with the mob, evidently they were there to 
defy the arm of the law ’* h 

AVo may note that while the proclamation issued by 0020 * 3 } D^er as 
e\prcssed in English is “ any gathering of 4 men will be looked upon and 
treated as an unlawful assembly and dispersed bj force of arms if neces 
sarv ” w e were informed by Mr Fateh Khan, the natb-taJmldar who 
explained the proclamation m \ ernacular to the people, that heintimated 
that an assembly of people Jidd m defiance of the proclamation would be 
dispersed by force of arms by the military, the addition " if necessary ” 
being left out Tlie absence of these words is hot\ ever, not important 
as, though not expressed, they are necessarily implied We think it dis> 
tmctly improbable — notwithstanding what General -Dyer said in his 
eMdence — tint the crowd gathered in the Jallianwala Bagh would have 
dispersed upon notice being made that they should do so and much more 
likely that recourse to firing would hav e been necessary to secure obe- 
dience to his proclamation The majority at all e\entsof the people 
who assembled had done so m direct defiance of a proclamation issued in 
-the interests of peace and order — ^many thinking that the reference to 
fixing was mere bluff In spite of this circumstance notice to disperse 
would have afforded those assembled m ignorance of the proclamation 
and other people also an opportunity to leave the Bagh and should have 
been given lithe notice had been disregarded General Dyer would have 
been justified in firing on the crowd, to compel it to disperse 

40 In continuing to fire for so long as he did it appears to us that 
General Dyer committed a grave error As soon* 

(2) Firing while crowd firing started the crowd began to disperse 
isp rsing. Plomer, Deputy Superintendent of Pohee, 

who was wuth General Dyer on the 13th April arrived at Jallianwala 
Bagh m a motor car behind the car m which the General drove On 
hi3 getting into the Bagh firing had started and wus continued for about 
10 minutes during which time the crowd was trying to escape as far as 
-they could General Dyer made his statement very frankly to us 'and 
we believe that he honestly considered that he was called upon m the 
discharge of his duty to take the extreme step which he did The 
situation as it presented itself to his nund during the time that had 
elapsed since his arrival at Amntsar was serious and difficult On 12th 
xVpril he had received a communication by aeroplane in the following 
terms — 

“Telegraph hne reported cut this morning between Cantonment 
East and Harbanspura Lohore qui et Ivasur reports at 06 10 armoured 
•iram visited Khem Karan dur ng mght and found station wTCcked but 
mo casualties Rioters m small numbers apparently organi«e<} for dc*?- 
truction left in direction of Sutlej ” On the same day he had a telegram 
from the Telegraph blaster reporting that all telegraph wires between 
I^hore and Amritsar had been cut and other communications as to 
the attack on the station and on Europeans at Ka«ur On the 13th April 



lie v?as infotmcd by Jlr. Ttliles Irving that secret meetings had taken place- 
near the. Ram Bagh -where his headquarters were. From these com- 
munications General Dyer concluded that there was a wide-spread move- 
ment which was not confined to Amritsar alone. He was afraid that an 
attempt might be made to isolate his forces and cut him off from, other 
supplies. 

In continuing firing as long as he did, it is evident that General Dyer 
had in view not merely the dispersal of the crowd that had assembled 
contrary to his orders, but the desire to produce a moral effect in the 
Punjab. In his report he says “ I fired and continued'to fire until the 
crowd dispersed, and I consider this is the least amount of firing which 
would produce the necessary moral and widespread effect it was my duty 
to produce if I was to justify my action. If more troops had been at 
hand the casualties would have been greater in proportion. It teas no 
longer a question oj merely disfersing the crowd, but one of producing a 
sufficient moral effect from a military point of view not only on those 
who were present, but more especially throughout the Punjab. There 
could be no question of undue severity.” In our view this was unfor- 
tunately a mistaken conception of his duty. If necessary a crowd that 
h^assembled contrary to a proclamation issued to prevent or terminate 
-disorder, may have to be -fired upon ; but continued firing upon that 
crowd calinot be justified because of the effect such firing may have 
upon people in other places. The employment of excessive measures is 
as likely as not to produce the opposite result to that desired. 


41. General Dyer’s action in not attending to or making prm’ision 
..... . for the wounded at Jallianwala Bach has been 

Atiention to wounded. j^ade the subject of criticism. It has" to be 
remembered, however, that he was acting with a very small force and 
that after firing ceased he at once -withdrew to his quarters at Ram Bagh. 
On being questioned as to -v^-hether he had taken any. measures for the 
relief of the wounded, General Dyer explained that the hospitals were 
ojien and the medical officers -were there. “The wounded onlvliijjJ 
apply for helji. But they did not do this because they themselves 
would be in custody for being in the assembly. I was ready to help them 
if they applied.” He added that it never entered his head that the hospi- 
tals were not sufficient for the number of wounded if they cared to come 
forward. It has not been proved to us that any wounded people were 
in fact exposed to unnecessary suffering from want of medical treatment 
42." The first communication that reached Lahore of -what had oceur- 
Jallianwala Bagh was in a mutikto^l 
® ' message to the Deputy ^pector-Geaeral of 
the Criminal Investigation Department at abont 
11 or 11-15 on the night of the 13th. It telephoned to Sir. Thomntsft' 

the Chief Secretary, in the folio-wing terms : — . P 


11-30 p.M. Got message from the Deputy Commissioner, Amrftsa 
much mutilated. Sense seems to be— seven arrests 
made to-day and a prohibited meeting dispersed. Com 
cated to Colonel Gasnell who had no report from the 



Officer Coiiimanding ^iraritsar» /lumours heavy casualties 
^ ■ in Amritsar to*clay.” 

" About 3 A.u. on the l‘lth two goritlomen arrivel by motor-car witb 
41 communication from the District Magistrate. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was informed of this message' It was to the effect that the meeting 
at JalUamvala Bagh 3md been dispersed by force ^ and that the death 
♦casualties amounted to about 200. Sir Idichael O’Dwyor says that ho 
was informed that only British troops had been used and that there was ^ 
no civil officer with General Dyer at the time. Ho asked for details from " 
‘General Beynon, Early ne^ morning General Beynon telephoned 
•General Dyer’s report to the Lieutenant-Governor’s Private Secretary. 

“ I made no record of the message,” says Sir Michaer O’Dwyer. “It 
' -showed as far as I can remember that General Dyer had used only Indian 
.and Gurlvha troops, that ho was accompanied by the Superintendent of 
police. I am stating the message as I remember to have received it — 
that he ha 1 to disperse a mob of several thousands assembled in opea'defi-" 
-ance of his proclamation that morning, that the deal casualties had 
been about 200 and that order had been completely restorei in Amritsar. 

, 'That was the message, brieSy as far as I lemembor it. It was General 
^ Bejmon’s summary of the message ho had received from General Dyer 
‘ -and General Beynon who is General Dyer’s superior said that he fully 
-approved of General Dyer’p action and asked if ’ho might convey my 
approval.” According to Sir M'chael "the time was not one for disputing 
d;he necessity of military action. “ I approved of General Dyer’s action 
in dispersing by force the rebellious gathering and thus preventing fur- 
ther rebellious acts. It was not for me to say that he had gone too far 
when Iwas told by Ws superior officer^that ho fully approved General 
Dver’s action. Speaking with perhaps a more intimate knowledge-of 
the then situation than any one else, I have no hesitation in saying that 
•General Dyer’s action that day was the decisive factor in crushing the 
^rebellion the seriousness of which is only now being generally realise i.” 

43. The action taken by General Dyer has also been described by 

others as^ having saved the sitmtion in the 
Elicct. Punjab and having averted a rebellion on a ^ 

-scdie snnhar'ro'^nelhtfcniy . iWanfdi.,browirra., irpp'^ar^ti-icji/usyWnj 
to draw this conclusion, particularly ia view of the fact that it is not 
' proved that a conspiracy to overth ow British power had beea‘formed 
prior to the outbreaks. -- ^ - 

44, The view taken as to the justificatinn for martial law formally * 

instituted on the i4th will affect the question • 
'Paweregiven to the military whether the Commissioner was righfc.in handing ' 
,by the 10 th control at xVmritsar to the military com- 

’ mandor in the manner and to the extent which 
'have been described. This latter though a minor question raisjs issues 
•of cdnstitutional importance* : there is a real distinction between military 
assistance to civil authority and de /ado martial law. * The former is an 
application of force to effectuate the ordinary law in a limited respect and 
aipon a particular occasion. The latte? takes many rights and liberties 
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avray and substitutes a uev? foimot administration Wo appreciate 
therefore that the action of the Commissioner may bo canvassed in 
relation to high principles though it has to be borne m mind that deci 
Sion taken by an officer in faco of an emergency, sudden and extreme, 
may involve difficult legal or constitutional questions which he has no 
chanco and no duty to disentangle before taking action 

At the time when Major Macdonald was told that the situation was 
be\ ond military control and that he must take such immediate stops as 
"the military situation demanded, Mr Kitchm, the Commissioner, did 
not intend cither to supersede the Deputy Commissioner or to make a 
formal abandonment of his own functions He expected — with cverj 
reason — that surviving Europeans in the Kotwah would not bo rescued 
that mght save by troops fighting their wav through the streets It was 
not his fault that the situation had become a military one until things 
should greatly change the military situation was the only one As 
both civil and military authorities were working hard together, living 
in their boots at the railway station eating and sleeping together as 
-they could, it is to expect a great deal to require that on the 10th or 
11th the distinction between military aid and martial law — not much 
in point — should bo much considered Wc find the order as to burials 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner though it was just as much the 
order of the Officer Commanding and seems to hai o been handed out by 
the latter The Deputy Commissioner had General Dyer’s proclamation 
of the 13th translated and accompamed him when it was proclaimed 
by beat of drum • 


If under the Criminal Procedure Code a clear provision for the case 
was to their hand, we should consider that the civil officers were bound 
■to know it and to act accordingly But the provisions of this Code arc 
in terms provisions for dispersing “ any unlawful assembly or anj assem 
bly of five or more persons likely to cause a disturbance of the public 
peace ” Section 131 gives power to any commissioned officer of His 
Majesty’s Army to disperse such an assembly by military force when the 
public security is manifestly endang^ed bv it, although no mainstratc 
•can be commumcated with We see much difficulty in assumincf that 
the necessities of the 10th of April are in any way provided for by a 
-mere direction as to how an assembly can be dispersed and we think that 
the Commissioner, on the facts as known to him, had to act piomptlv 
.and adequately upon general principles caution and common sense 
One of the reasons — and not the least — for execrating such excesses as 
those of the Amritsar mobs is just that they impenl regular government 


, . 45 Whether m a correct i lew rebellion was on foot or not in the 

Punjab or in this district of it the Commi«i«tr.«^ 

at the railway station had to take stem and 

urgent measures to cope at once with violenc 
■of which the measure and the limit were entirely uncertam Its ©st ^ 
sible attributes at least were black beyond any shadimr adject ° 
categories and distinctions were les*? important than adequate precai 
It was clear that the cml power had become powerless , that an^h ” 



done lor the present had to bo done or enforced b^ the mihfarj , that in. 
doing anything the military officers would require a free hand within, 
wide limits If in thest circumstances i\e find as we do here that the 
military officer \vas‘”gncn os the object before him the restoratipn of 
civil authority, and that civil and military officers acted in concert 
in all matters short of the actual command of troops, we think that so- 
long os nothing as done in excess of the immediate necessities of the 
emergency, the situation was not badly handled Until the 13th we 
can find no senous ground of criticism as regards things actually done 
To .bring out the Europeans, to take possession of the Kotwah and to 
hold its approaches, to march a column round and through the city 
and to make some arrests were unexceptionable acts Until we come 
to the events of the 13th, we understand that criticism of what was- 
actually done is rather by suggestion that the excitement of the 10th had 
burnt itself out and that more should have been done to resume control 
of the city than the authorities thought it wise to attempt or possible 
to do 


One matter of complaint as regards this period is that the supply of 
water and electric light was cut off from the city, apparently at the 
instigation of the military anthorities A rumour was spreading that the 
water had been poisoned Hydrants had been smashed and water 
was pourmg out In the civil hues the authorities and their friends did 
not use the water for some time in case the rumour should he bused on 
• fact The electric light was cut off apparently for a variety of reasons 
W e think that this was not uncalled for as a mere matter of safetj 
darkness on the streets would tend to pre^ ent people thronging there at 
night if It was intended that -this inconvenience might help to bung the 
city y to a more sober frame of mind and remmd people that noting might 
bring mconveniences to citizens m general, we are not prepared to con- 
demn it though its utihty for this purpose may he doubtful 

It is quite true that in the course of the 12th the position was harden- 
ing into de Jaclo martial law The Commis 
13th April ‘?ioner had left on the night of the 11th and 

General Dyer had arri% ed somen hat later on that night On tlie ISth 
formal martial lau uas expected , the telegram sanctioning it was des 
patched at midnight the trouble had been spreadmg and Amntsar was 
1 nown not to he the only area in\ olved The proclamation of the 13th 
imposed permits for trax el and a curfew atS i sr it pr^ibited gathenngs- 
or procession'! These were not unreasonable ordiks m themseh es , 
they were issued wuth the commisanco of the Deputj Commissioner , 
had they been iMsely enforfced little v ould ha\ c b6cn heard of any special 
criev auce o\ cr this single daj It docs remom, hon e^ cr, that there was 
this one daj of active martial law before the Government of India had 
moved under Regulation X of 1801 The mtident of the Jalhannala 
Bach we hav c alrcadj dealt with upon its merits and as the nccissity for 
martial Jaw mil be dealt with m due course, we do not feel it incumbent 
noon us to enter into any special or theoretical (liscu 5 sion as to the 
martial law dc/acto which anticipated Ordinance I of 1919 
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47. In judginr; tlicsc matters the state of the city between the 10th 

State cHhe city. J2th April must bo very 

' * T V carcfiilly considered. A Criminal Investigation 

Department Inspector was in the city in the morning of the 10th 
and af or witnessing the crowd at Hall Hridgo and at the Telegraph Office 
went home m fear of being lecogniscd and killed. At D p.m. he came 
out of his house and witnessed the loot of the Nationl Bank godowns 
Crowds were going about with lathh and shouting against Govern- 
ment. Municipal pipes and clectrc wires were smashed. A Sikh and 
a Muhammadan at the Khair-ud-Din mosque were inciting the crowd 
sayng, “Murder the Europeune-this i» the tin,c thltT. Zdd 
rise. Ilic Inspector told his Deputy Superintendent what lie had 
seen and the Commissioner on the evening of the 10th had a verbal 
account from the Deputy Superintendent, before the arrival of troons 
from Lahore. . nuop.s 

As regards the lltli we have evidence as to the excitement of the 
large crouds nt the mosque before the funerals started Alrenrlv n 
loth and again on this day the rumour as to Lahore Fort beihe Tal en 
was going round. A meeting was held and volunteers appointed toVo 
round the haraar, as watchmen, with long bamboo sticks of wh d.®3 
or 4 hundred were purchased for the purpose. ^ 

A witness states that a very large crowd assembled hefore Dr Bashir’s 
house and soino 600 were alloued mside to a meeting at uhich it waq 
proposed that if the Government would agree to tahe no In 
of the evenb of the loth, the f.urtul woi^^d he bronght toT„“nd H ' 
morning. This condition being seen to be impossible notS t, 
done at the meeting. It would appear also that on the llth and 19f\ 
there u ere renewed manifestations of Hindu-Muhanimadan unilv fr 
drinking out of the same cups, eating su cetmeats together. On tl,Vi 9 *r 
nt 4 r.M. there was a meeting at Top Katiha, anparcntlv n “ 

about the deportations. Harlal continued, though notilu^ya vohni?* 
ns the crowds insisted on it. On the 12th exciting and sedition i f 
were to be read on the electric posts. posters 

In addition to this we Lave General Dyer’s account of whnf i 
on Ins march through the city on the 12th and 1 3 th. The civil n 

had people from the city coming to see them on the llth thmit^l 
many. The attitude of the pleaders ns representing the riote£ 
tion with the fimerals has already been noticed. , In these cirm 
the appreciation of the case which was entertained at "tfcp i' 
outliorities, militarj* and civil alike, was that the city 
and m revolt against them, that any Europeans coinl infl % 
protected by a strong force uould go to almost certain deaf ^ a 

a state of war » was subsisting. It is true that troops in 1 
not attacked and that on the llth and 12th arrests were 
aid of the mihtarj\ But the best evidence of the positL^ 
after the lOtb is the cWdcncc of what liappcncd on the lOilv *^JateIy 
il little to show that any re%-uUion of feelinc 

The Deputy Commissioner tells us that in the citv if 7 . place. 

51 “ mid that . ■ 



it might bo the liaj* of the Sarlcar^ outside but inside it was Hindu- 
mu$i(lman U lialumat.% 

'18. Appreciating the position as best we can upon the evidence, 
we think the authorities on the spot wereahaost 
Aclbn of th^e^aujhoniies on certainly wise on the llth and 12th in not 
endeavouring fo take any speedier or more 
resolute action than they did to reduce the city to order. We find it 
difficult to suggest any actual measures on their part which were at once 
practicable, serviceable and likely to end the state of chaos quickly. 
On the other hand, when carefully considered, it seems impossible to 
suppose that the state of things existing on the 10 th and the succeeding 
days could happen or continue without evoking at some stage a state of 
de facto martial law. The Kotwali was hold in force and there were police 
posts round the walls, but it is certain that -for these days the King- 
Euiperor’s>^rit did not run in the city : legal process might have been 
enforced byarms but not otherwise , co u rts could not and did^nofc sit. 


,, • Rale 

+ Government, 
t Hindu-iluhammadan rule. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Lahore District. 


The disturbances in the district of Lahore occurred first in the town 
of Lahore itself and then in the Kasur sub-division. Trouble in the 
capital had been brewing for some time before it eventuated in serious 
disorder on the evening of the 10th April. The disorders in Kasur 
occurred on the 12th, no*inarkecl premomtory signs having preceded it 
in that locality. 


(1) Lahore. 

1. In the capital itself an active opposition to the Rowlatt Bills had 

R.wlatl Bill A.|UUon. >“ 

" the (jazette of Imia on the ISfch January 1919. 

The Bills were referred to a Select Committee on the lOth.Pcbruary 
bxrt on the 4th February a meeting in the Bradlaugh Hall had .already 
been held under the auspices of the local “ Indian Association ” of 
which the Secretary was Mr. Duni Chand. On the 1st March Mr. Gandhi 
had issued to the press the terms of the S2li/ajraha vow and inau<»urated 
hia campaign of “ civil disobedience to laws.” 0 n the 9th March another 
protest meeting was held at the Bradlaugh Hall and addressed by Dr 
Kitchlow of Amritsar and other persons including Pandit Rambhaj 
Dutt of Lahore. It was presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Pazl-i-Husain 
who gave evidence before us to the effect that the passive resistance 
, principle did pot find favour with the great majority of the educated 
classes in Lahore and that no one in Lahore, to the best of his belief 
ever took the S^'yagraha vow. Wo think that these statements repre* 
sent the facts with substantial accuracy but by the’ 9th of March, when 
neither Bill had yet been passed, the “ civil disobedience ” notion was 
new ; people were cofiuetting with it and holding it in terrorem over the 
head of the authorities, though not resolved to adopt or censure it 
The resolution passed at this meeting was drawn, as Mr, FazI-i-Hnsain 
tells us, “ with the object of not taking Gandhi’s vow of passive resis- 
tance.” Its terms wore ” that in the event of these Bills Hein" passed 
into law in spite of the unanimous opposition afforded bv 
■of all shades of opinion, the Indian public will be justified in havin" 
resort to such forms of passive resistance as they can eventually decide 
upon.” One c.vcited speaker was stopped by the chairman as he was 
declaring that they should adopt such means that all Lahore should ho 
convert^ into a jail. Dr. Kitchlow declared that ho would follow 3fr. 
Gandhi : others like the chairman were more cautious or more critical- 
The chairman asked how Indians were to oppose this law adding 



tlio matter was not an casj* one that it was quite oas} for one to say that- 
Izo would not submit to it but it should be decided after mature thought 

2 On the 18th of March Eoiidatt J3iII No 2 was passed and this was 

•I MarHi »' follow cd ou thc 24 th b} Mr Gandhi s call for a 

7 nr/al, a twenty four hours fast cessation from 
worl and thc holding of public meetings , This proposal was certainly 
taleu up in Lahore with enthusiasm whether the educated classes 
had their doubts or not after thc 30th March had shown at Delhi the 
dangers of this course, they were both unable and dismclmed to do any 
thing to prevent Mr Gandhi's programme being earned out Before 
the end of March a noti ce was published oicr the signature of some pro 
mment residents appointing the 30th March ior a meeting^/mr/a/ and 
fast this was later deferred till Sunday 6th April 

3 There was thus no Anrml at Lahore oh 4he 30th March 1919 In 


\ lew howe'; er of what had occurred at Delhi 
Precautions Superintendent of Police on 

the 2nd April issued a notice under the Police Act requiring persons 
convening or collecting an assembly or directing or promoting a proces 
sion m the public streets to apply for’a license This order was to be in 
force for a month The Deputy Commissioner on the 4th April called 
together the signatories to thc appeal for a liaratal and warned them of 
the consequences of disorder They offered to he responsible for order 
if thc police were withdrawn The authorities naturally refused to assent 
to this proposal hut promised that no force would he employed to 
mal e shopkeepers open their shops if the> were unwilling to do so 


4 The lortal of the 6th was complete Processions were formed 
and although this were contrary to the notice of 
^ « Hartal " on fitfi April 2nd April the> were not nterfered with by the 

police as they did not appear to bo bent on Molence On two occasions 
once in thc Mall and once in Anarkali large mobs as they were proceeding 
out of the city away from the direction of the Bradlaugh Hall and 
towards the cml station were stopped by senior police officers and inagis 
trates accompanied by police and wth troops behind them m rcsene 
Both these mobs were induced fo go back towards the Bradlaugh Half 
and not further to nsk collisions with authority by Dr Golal Chaiid 
Naurang one of the signatories to thc harlal notice He a so cleircd 
the Gol Bagh of loafers and to his influence and assistance the fict that 
nothing untoward occurred on the conclusion of thc hrge meeting at the 
Bradlaugh Hall must m large measure be attributed Thus although 
no collision between tho people and the police took pheo there were 
from the point ri -view of the authont es aery disquieting clcmo ts m 
tho day s occurrences and thc police had a strenuous time I or the most 
part shopkeepers closed their shops aoluntanlj but there were certain 
cases where coercion was cmplojed against people who wisl cd to keep 
their shops open and against people riding in cars Thc cfoKiU m arching 
through the streets indulged m cries such as ‘ Hat Hat George Mar Gt/a 
/Km George is dead) They demonstrated against Indian gentlemen 
who were h«.lio\cd to bo friendly to the Government At tho meeting 
U 



in the Bradlaugh Hall European police officers^ who attended were 
loudly hooted and hissed. Some of the speeches were excitable and some 
praise of passive resistance was uttered ; a poetii was recited referring to 
the Kowlatt Act by way of poetic license in terms of extravagant untruth 
but on the whole, so far as we can judge from the Criminal Investiga*'* 
tioix Department report, the meeting was kept within the bounds of a 
political agitation by speakers representing different degress of fairness 
and folly, sense and extravagance. It may be' noted that resolutions 
were passed condemning the authorities at Delhi for having " fired upon 
innocent persons without any justification and viewing “ with alarm 
and disapproval ” the orders passed by the Punjab Government against 
Drs. Kitchlew, Satyapal and others. 

5. Business was resumed in the city on the 7 th and 8th April. On the 

. 9th April the annual Hdni ^aunii procession waq 

. iTeld/aiia ia essentially a Hindu reTghZ 

festival, but on this day at Lahore as at Amritsar it was made the occa- 
sion of public fraterm'sation between Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
prevailing cries were political rather than religious. 

6. On the 10th the political •atmosphere, already highly charged 

was made acutely worse by the arrival in the 
lOlJi ApriL^jDauses of ex- afternoon of two pieces of news'. The Govern- 
ment of India in concert with the local author- 
ities of Delhi, Bombay and the Punjab had taken steps under the Defence 
of India Act to prohibit IMr, Gandhi from going to Delhi or enteiiu" the 
Punjab. On the 9th, when in the train travellmg to Delhi from Bombay ' 
he had been served with orders to this effect and, on refusing to return 
had been arrested at Palwal and accompanied back to Bombay, which 
Presidency he was ordered not to leave for the present. News of this 
arrest reached Lahore about 3-30 p.m. on the 10th and soon afterwards 
came the news of the horrible outbreak at Amritsar which had followed 
upon the deportations of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal. The civil 
authorities m Lahore quickly made their dispositions and arranged for 
troops being sent from the cantonments to aid the police if necessa 
to maintain order. Pickets were stationed at the Telegraph Office th 
Gymkhana Club where there were a large number of European ladies 
Government House and the European hotels. A main object -of th 
authorities was to prevent crowds gathering in the civil fines wh ^ 
they might scatter thereby increasing the difficulty of restrainim? th^^^ 
from acts of violence if they became disorderly. About 6 pm 

was a conference of the chief officials at Government House with 
Lieutenant-Governor which w*as interrupted by news of trouble h ^ ^ 

broken out, naviflg 

7. Crowds had begun to assemble in the city, shons t *. 

. • ... and shouts of 

beii^ made. Students were makint» 

srcfGd them- 


Firing- fin the Malt. 

selves prominent. 
Gate with a black flaj 
Bazar to the Mall. 


A large number of people emerged from th*’ T 
ig as a sign of mourning and proceeded alon a 
T his crowd was almost certainly bonf « ® -^arkali 

making 



tlio mnttor was not an easy one, that it was ^utto casj for one to say that 
ho would not suhinifc to it, but it sltould bo decided after mature thought 

2 On the 18th of March Eou^att Bill No 2 was passed and this was 

« MirHi »» nrrn/,«rt followcd ou tliD 24 til by Mr Gandhi s call for a 

^ *’ hartal, a twenty four hours’ fast cessation from 

work and the holding of public meetings^ This proposal was certainly 
taken up m Lahore wth outhusnsm whether the educated classes 
had their doubts or not after the 30th March had shown at Delhi the 
dangers of this course, they were both unable and dismehned to do any 
tiling to prevent Mr Gandhi’s programme bemg carried out Before 
the end of Blarch a notice was published ov er the signature of some pro 
jninent residents appointing the 30th March ior a meeting *Zinr/crZ and 
fast this was later deferred till Sunday, 6th April 

3 There was thus no hartal at Lahore oh4lie 30th March 1919 In 


view however of what had occurred at Delhi 
Frecau ipns Superintendent of Police on 

the 2nd April issued a notice under the Police Act requiring persons 
convemng or collecting an assembly or duectmg or promoting a ptoces 
Sion in the public streets to apply for'a license This order was to be in 
force for a month The Deputy Commissioner on the 4th April called 
together the signatories to the appeal for a haratal and warned them of 
the consequences of disorder They offered to be responsible for order 
if the pohee were withdrawn The authorities mtnra]J_^ refused to assent 
to this , proposal but promised that no force would be employed to 
make shopkeepers open their shops if they were unwilling toMo so 


4 The hartal of the 6th was complete Processions were formed 
and although this were contrary to the notice of 
^ ar a on pn Apnl they were not interfered with by the 

police as they did not appear to he bent on violence On two occasions 
once in the Mall and once m Anarkali large mobs as they were proceeding 
out of the city away from the direction of the Bradlaugh Hall and 
towards the cml station were stopped by senior pohee officers and magis 
trates accompanied by police and with troops behind them in reserve 
Both these mobs were induced to go back towards the Bndhugh Hall 
and not further to nsk colhsions with authority by Dr Gokal Chand 
Naurang one of the signatories to the 7 arfal notice He a’so cleared 
the Gol Bagh of loafers and to his influence and assistance the fact that 
nothing untovrard occurred on the conclusion of the largo meeting at the 
Bradlaugh Hall must in large measure be attributed Thus although 
no collision between the people and the police took place, there were 
from the point rf vnew of the authorities very disquieting elements m 
the day s occurrences and the police had a strenuous time For the most 
part shopl copers closed their shops voluntarily but there vreto certain 
cases where coercion was employ ^ against people who wished to J cep 
their shops open and against people riding in cars The crowds marching 
through the streets indulged m cries such as " I/ai Ilax George Mar Gya ’ 
(King George is dead) Tlioy demonstrated against Indian gentlemen 
who were btlicved to be friendly to the Government At the meeting 
C4 



in the Bradlaugli Hall European police officers ^ "wlio attended -wexo 
loudly hooted and hissed. Some of the speeches were excitable and some 
praise of passive resistance was uttered ; a poem was recited referring to 
the Rowlatt Act by way of poetic license in terms of extravagant untruth 
but on the whole, so far as we can judge from the Criminal Investiga-" 
tiou Department report, the meeting was kept within the bounds of a 
political agitation by speakers representing different degress of fairness 
and folly, sense and extravagance. It may br noted that resolutions 
were passed condemning the authorities at Delhi for having “ fired upon 
innocent persons without any justification and viewing ** with alarm 
and disapproval ” the orders passed by the Punjab Government against 
Drs. Kitchlew, Satyapal and others. 

5. Business was resumed in the city on the 7th and 8th April. On the 

. 9th April the annual 22am Aawmi procession was 

am aumi. libld. This is essentially a Hindu religious 

festival, but on this day at Lahore as at Amritsar it was made the occa- 
sion of public fraternisation between Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
prevailing cries were political rather than religious. 

6. On the 10th the political -atmosphere, already highly charged 

was made acutely worse by the arrival in the 
loth of ex- afternoon of two pieces of news'. The Govern- 

^ ' ment of India in concert with the local author- 

ities of Delhi, Bombay and the Punjab had taken steps under the Defence 
of India Act to prohibit Mr. Gandhi from going to Delhi or entering the 
Punjab. On the 9th, when in the tram travelhng to Delhi from Bombay 
he had been served with orders to this effect and, on refusing to return 
had been arrested at Palwal and accompanied back to Bombay, which 
Presidency he was ordered not to leave for the present. News of this 
arrest reached Lahore about 3-30 p.m. on the 10th and soon afterwards 
came the news of the horrible outbreak at Amritsar which had followed 
upon the deportations of Drs. Krtchlew and Satyapal. The civil 
authorities in Lahore quickly made their dispositions and arranged for 
troops being sent from the cantonments to aid the police if nece.ssarv 
to maintain order. Pickets were stationed at the Telegraph Office the 
Gymkhana Club whore there were a large number of European ladies at 
Government House and the European hotels. A main object -of th 
authorities was to prevent crowds gathering in the civil lines wh 
they might scatter thereby increasing the difficulty of restraining 
from acts of violence if they became disorderly. About g ^ 


I. conference of the chief officials at Government Hous^^fW^^ 
Lieutenant-Governor which was intemipted by news oUronblo having 


broken out. 


7. Crowds had begun to assemble in the city, shops wen* oi, t-l- 
' • and shouts of " Mahatma Gandi hi 

FTins an the Hall. Stadents were makSl 

selves prominent. A large number of people emerged from the 
Gate with a black flag as a sign, of mourning and proceeded alomr a 
Bazar to the Mall. This crowd was almost certainly bent ° ■^®^hali 



its way to tlio Lieutenant Governor at Goi ernment House The Revd 
Mr Lucas, Pnncipal of the Forman Christian College, saw this crowd 
boforo it actually came mto collision witli the police He noticed a 
good many students in it ho sau it was an unrulj and highly excited 
croud and he sent for one of his students and order him to return to his 
hostel ns he anticipated that the crowd might hav e to be fired on When 

the crowd reached the Mall, the first place the} made for was the Govern 
ment Telegraph Office The officer m charge of the dcHchmcnt of troops 
stationed there made his men bayonets and adi ance On seeing the 

soldiers the mob hesitated for a minute and then turned down the Mall 
Two Indian Police officers mth a handful of men intercepted the crouds 
near the Lawrence Statue and endeavoured to get them to retire but they 
were unsuccessful The mob ad^ anced m small rushes and the police 
were driven bach for some distance toward*? the ODuyer SrldiPrs’ 
Club Here Mr Tyson, the District Magistrate, Mr Cocls, Depiitv 
Inspector General of Police, Criminal Im c'ltigation Department, and, 
a little later, Mr ClarLe, Deputi Superintendent of Pohee, armed on 
the spot Mr Tyson oidered the mob to retire but they refused and 
premised round him One” of the mob caught hold of him A Deputy 
Superintendent of Police speahs fo fuo men having caught hold of 
muskets m the hands of the constables Attempts were made by the 
mob to get round the police by going through the compound of the 
0 Dwyer Soldiers* Club The mob were getting complete!} out of hand 
and, as he had no other means of stoppmg their progress Mr Tyson 
ordered the police to fire Trom a dozen to twent} shots were fired 
with the result that one man was billed and ahoat seven wounded On 
this firing taking place the mob began to breal and oiders weic at once 
gi\en to cea<=ie fire Mr Tyson being in England cuild not be examined 
by us but the following p issago from the ei idence of Mr Cocks who was 
with him, desenbeo the occurrence — 

Q What occurred when you came up to the mob i 

4 Until we got \ ery close to them we did not 1 now that there were 
any pohee there They were mi^ed up with the crowd , but when wo 
artuallv got in contact with the mob there were about a dozen uniformed 
men with mnsl ets who were doing their best to push the crowd awii} 
They weie quite unsuccessful Then Mr Ty^^on and I went and har •> 
angued them and wo were hustled about a. great deal There was a 
good deal of ahn‘*e given There were certain struggles going on betw cen 
the constables and members of the mob and 'Mr Ti <?on said “ yo i must 
fire ” But the difficulty was to collect the men— to get them 1 ack 
from the crowd and also to make one s orders heard The noise was 
tremendous It was impossible to pass orders Tientunll} we pulled 
u few men from the crowd and got them to loa J and fire 

Q At the time this order was giicii, was there an imminent danger 
of the police being cntirel} oicrponercd ? 

/f Quite, the} were* getting round us from the compound of the 
0 Dwyer Club 
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Q, Did you apprehend that serious consequences might result ? 
A. Yes. 


Apart from being in contravention of the order issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Police on 2nd April, there can, we think, be no doubt at all 
that this mob, which was a large one extending for fifty yards behind a 
front of about 20 yards wide, was certain to cause a disturbance of the 
public peace and likely to cause very grave disorder. It was one which 
could not possibly be allowed to proceed into the civil station or towards 
Government House. Actual and direct evidence of any specific criminal 
or violent intention beyond that it was minded by show of criminal force 
to overawe authority is not before us. "What is abundantly proved in 
our opinion is that it was essential for the public security that it should 
be dispersed, that it was repeatedly ordered to disperse, that it showed 
by its conduct a firm determination to proceed,’ and that nothing short 
of firing would have been of any use. \Ve approve Mr. Fyson’s action 


8. Soon after the police had fired a party of cavalry arrived and the 

Firing near Lohari Gala. P”'™ tp dear the Mall 

and approaches to the Civd, station. The 
crowds had to be driven back and in the course of this operation Mr 
Clarke, Deputy Superintendent of Police, was thrown down by one rioter 
who fell on top of him. This man was hit on the shoulder by a sub- 
inspector with his revolver and ran off. A constable who raised his 
musket to fire was stopped from doing so by Sir. Clarke. Though driven 
back the mob did not disperse but gathered again in large numbers 
near the Lohari Gate. Many additional people emerged from this 
and added their numbers to the mass of people, alreadly assembled Tl ° 
efforts of Mr. Clarke and a small body of police to disperse the mob 
unavailing. Ho was joined by Mr. Broadway, the Superintendenrnf 
Police, wdth some cavalry— followed shortly by 25 armed police 
cavalry got the crowd pressed back along Anarkali to within 200* 
of the Circular Hoad hut at this point the crowds had become verv 
Mr. Broadway estimates that 15 to 20,000 people sere in front 
Mr. Pyson was sent for to come and bring reinforcements 
quarters of an hour Mr. Broadway and his men were stoned % -ft* ^ 
and mud, Mr. Broadway w’as hit five or six times ; on thre ‘’^cks 
badly : some sort of crackers were also used by the mob aff 
had come on. From the roofs of some low sheds or house's 
bricks and rubbish were lying, the wilder and more active * 
specially harassing the police with missiles. Two or th were 

buckshot were fired into this quarter on Mr. Broadway’ 

Mr. Fyson arrived — quite justifiably in our opinion ^ ^ before 


' 9. Tlie only effect of this firing vas to check the atto l- ' r 

j V e - particular quarter. Tlie roe*- r *hafc 

Disperssd by finns;. ^ j i i ^ rest of j 

■» » remained turbulent and defiant ' crowd 

thcir'attack upon the police force. Mr. Rambhaj Rntf 
was doing all he' could to get the crowd away but ^ i leader, 

to him and stoning continued. After three-quartpro ' not listen 

57 ” hour of this 



In fact the aerojjlanos were not calJed upon to take any ac^tion whatever. 
The crowds appeared to be sullen and bad-tempered and strong forces 
of Indian troops and police were posted in the city : patrols were 
afterwards sent ont in armed parties of not less than 20 as a result of , 
the appearance of the city on this occasion. ITTien the colnmn got to 
Firing at Hira Mandi, there was a large crorrdmov- 

ing to and from the Badshahi Mosque. Some 
of them were armed with lathis. This crowd took no notice of any 
warnings to disperse and eventually a Muhammadan magistrate was 
sent to clear the mosque. This he did and crowds came out -of it. 
Cavalry tried to disperse them, but they refused to go. and attempted 
to stampede the horses. Eventually a dense mass collected at the Hira 
Mandi whore there is a considerable open space. The police lined up in 
front of the cavalry. The Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Eyson, took a 
few troops and pushed forward into the cro^rd u-arning them to disperse 
aud that if not, they would be fired on. The crowd were closing in, 
between Mr. Fyson and the main body of police and he was got back 
with difficulty. Stone-throvnng began and the police had to fire. Mr, 
Eyson sanctioned this firing : only eight rounds were fired in all and - 
the crowd began' to break. One man was killed and some 28 wounded. 
All the shots on this 'occasion as on the 10th April were fired by the 
police’; no shots were fired by the military. The police are usually 
armed with buckshot but some rounds of ball cartridge had been given 
out — one round of ball being fired on the Upper Mall on the 10th April 
.and 2 rounds at Hira Mandi on 12th. We think that it was essential 
on this day to disperse this crowd and that it would have been the end 
of all chance to restore order in Lahore if the police and troops liad. 
left without dispersing it. - The pickets already posted in the city, 
especially the police pickets, would have been cut ofi by it : it was 
dense, hostile and armed .with lathis : when stone-throwing commenced 
only one result was possible. Colonel Johnson had rejoined the head 
. of his column at the time and had given the order to advance, but this-' 
order not having reached one of the rear units round a corner, he retiirncd 
to the rear. In tho meantime the firing had taken place. The fact 
that the police, UTmed vdtb buckshot, were made to take, tho hruut of 
the collsion with the crowd instead of the troops with service ammuni- 
tion, the small number of shots fired by the police and the warnings- 
given to the crowd, -show, in our opinion, that the greatest care was 
taken and the least possible degree of force was used. 

1C- Several posters of seditious and inflammatory character 
which had been exhibited in difiercnt parts of 
* Seditious posters. secured by the police. , Some 

of those were issued on earlier dates than tho 10th. For example, on 
6th April a poster was removed from tho Bradlangh Hall in which it 
was said “ to practise tyranny and to give it the name of love, what a 
fine trick is this of the civilisation of the West.” Of tho posters appearing 
on the 12th, wo may refer to one containing such passages ns these 

“ Wo are tho Indian nation whose bravery and honour have been 
acknowledged by all the kings of the world. The English are tho worst 
C) 



}£‘lf f f deceit and cunning are obvious to all 

high and low. Have these monkeys forgotten their orininil onnAt’ 

TrTbP faithless people have forgotten the loyalty of Indians' 

are bent upon exercising limitless tvrannv n t ’ 

loins and fight. Kill and be kilS. Do nVt lol colxa'e 
utmost to turn those mean monkey.s from your holy country.” ^ ^ ^ 

The author or authors of the above vcrnacninr ■nn+iniac. i ^ 

discovered. The Banda Fauj, a body Io“ we h^e retr"; • ‘"’''I 
a poster of their own, headed Banda ABbar* dealing wSh 'f 
different events. The first is the arrest of Ur GanX"® tT!' 
event is referred to in these terms second 

“ When the news (f.e., Mr. Gandhi’s arrest) reached Amrito 

Danda Fau] of the brave Sikhs set fire to tho Bank tho -RpH ^ 

and Electric Power House. Thev cut the telei 

the railway line. The of AmrSrt^^^^^^ 

of European monkeys and their Sikh regiments havo IT n 

deserted. 0 Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh brethren 

m the Da?7da array and fight with bravery ac^ainst the Emd? i ^ at once 

God will grant you victory ConqL^he 

bravery. God will grant victory. Leave off dealings with theT T^i!" ' 
men, close offices and workshops. Eight on This ih ™ 

Mahatma Gandhi” ^ ^ command of 

In what IS described its the third event occur the words •_ 

- ‘ 0 Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh brethren rai.;. in 

Albar and kill the Kaffirs. Get ready soon for thi 
grant victory to India very soon. Fight with cnthasiLm t 'r 
yourselves in the Datida army.” siasm and enlist 

A\> were infomed by the representatives of the Criminal .• 
_tion Department that such posters as we have referrpil 
, read.^ Their contents, circulated, as they would be by 
r^d, among the ignorant masses of the people, inflamerl + 1 ! 
the people more and more. named the minds of 

17. Immediately after the 10th precensorship was imnn^ i 
13th April. Measures. k>cal neypapers. On the isffi 

O 1 - ■ . district of Lahore ^vas proclaims *ke 

Seditions Meetings Act and notice ^\us given forbiddirfr 11 the 

of more than 10 people. Liquor shops were ordered to dosg 

18. On the same date the station of M^agah, about 14 • 

Wagah Station attacked, and sacked 

- wires were cut, a length of Imp ^ ^®^^graph 

and an armoured train in consequence derailed u-ifV np 

occasioning any loss of life. This appears to have bV^ kowever 
incitement at a fair held in a village called Miniala • result of 

responsible for the outrage. ♦ ’ -^oore itself is 

♦ Blndgopn newspaper. 



39 On Hth April, the Xoc'il Go\ crun cnt of tliq Punjab acting under 
i«ih Anni Defence of India Act; deported Pandit 

^tions ^ ' Bambbaj Butt Xala Ilnr Kishan lAl and Xak 

Bum Chand i^bo woxe leaders and bad been 
4icti\ely associated 'witli the promulgation of a larlal in connection noth 
the mo\cmcnt against the Eoi\latt legislation 

20 Jha^harial started on the morning of the 11th April did not 
Th(. n If terminate until the I8th April when it ttos 

Tne hartal ended military under 

the operation of martial law, which ^tob proclaimed at lahore on the 
15th The Jangars also which had been established to facilitate the 
contimiation of the hartal by providing food for those who otherwise 
might be unable to get it while hartal continued were eventuall} 
Suppressed under martial law The efforts to induce people to abandon 
hartal commenced immediatel} after the lOfh These were made not 
•only by the Deputy Commissioner but also by pin ate mdividuals, as 
well as by some gentlemen engaged in public matters but not associated 
With the original organisers of the hartal The efforts were well meant 
hilt came to nothing On the 11th at the Telegraph Office and on the 
12th and 13th in the Town Hall the Deputy Commissioner had a meeting 
with various persons ajud mformed them that if the shops continued 
to be kept closed martial law would haa e to be brought m A proposal 
was made and earned to the Chief Secretary — ^that the mihtary should 
be remo\ ed from the city arrested persons released on bail and that the 
bodies of the men killed by the firing of the police should be given up 
e understand that these conditions of winch the first was impos^ble 
particularly as the Kasur outrages had broken out on the 12th were 
•thought to be necessary to induce shopkeepers to listen to -the persua 
Sion of those who had originally organised hartal This may explain 
why they were put forward 'and if so show the determined state of 
mmd m the city The Go\ernment refused to make any bargain on 
these lines though it may be noted that m Lahore persons arrested 
w ere generally released on bail after martial law had commenced pending 
m\ estigation of the charges against them The bodies of two men 
killed on the 10th were not returned but the buna] was carried out by 
the authorities in the jail though relatn cs w ere allow ed to attend One 
man was not identified The reason wws that any other course was 
thought likely to lead to a demonstration and probably would haae 
^i\€n a new occasion for hartal 

(2) Risur 

1 Kasur is a town of 25 000 inhabitants situated m Lahore district 
It is about 37 miles from Lahore itself ho 
IHh April * H^arlaJ” jmrial was held there either on JOth "March 
temmenctfl apatln of the town to the 

general scheme of protect agaimtthc Ilowlatt legislation was resented 
m other places and people of Kasur were taunted for not jommg m 
the movement Humour was rife m the bazaar that Kasur traders 
02 



w'oiild bo boycotted by other places. There is some evideiice, though 
not conclusive, thut ‘shopkeepers of Amritsar- and 'Lahore were 'com- 
mencing to boycott Kasur by refusing goods and dishonouring hmdis* 
It is said, but not proved before us, that emissaries came from Amritsar 
or Lahore to arrange for the holding of a hartah Ilou'cvcr this may 
bo, a Kasur shopkeeper, Nadir Ali Shah, at the head of a large croud, 
in which most of the local school-boys and one school-master had joined, 
went about closing shops in the afternoon of the 11th of April. Many 
shops were closed unwillingly and in -view of the appearance of tI»o 
crowd. In the evening a meeting was held which some pleaders were 
induced to address : these speeches did not contain any incitement 
to violence "and cannot ho called inflammatory. After the pleaders 
had left. Nadir Ali Shah addressed the meeting in a^moxe violent strain. 
The news of Jlr, Gandhi’s arrest at Pahval reached Kasur some time 
'on this day : probably also the news of the outbreak: at Amritsar. 
Different views are entertained by different officials as to the compara- 
tive importance of these two disturbing factors ; both were certainly 
in operation by the next day. 


2. Next morning, 12th April, the hartal continued. Before 10 
o’clock the crowd und^ the leadership of Nadir 
Ali Shah took its ^-ay to the railmy station 
carrying a diarpoif^ on which w’as a black 
flag by way of symbolising the funeral of Liberty, a notion that bad 
been popularised by an Amritsar newspaper called the Wa^ conducted 
by one Durga Das. It indulged in general cries of lamentation and 
beating of breasts and gradually worked itself up into a state of frenzy 
in the manner of a Muharram procession. It did considerable damage 
by brealdng doors and throwing stones at windows. It was directly 
incited to further acts of destruction by Nadir Ali Shah (since executed 
for these crimes) and others who w*ere leading it. On this day it seems 
to U3 proved that a dozen or so of persons who did not belong to Kasur 
and who have not been traced or caught were noticed taking a promi- 
nent part. The suggestion made to us was that they came from Amritsar 
but in tbe circumstances we cannot af&rm this. Cries were raised auainst 
the Rowlatt Act and in favour of Gandhi and others. Nadir Ali Shah 
made a speech telling the crowd that this was their last chance and the - 
must remove the knife which was at their throats. This incitement 
led to wailing and moaning and extensive acts of destruction. Ih 
instruments at the Telegraph Office were put out of action, fuxnit ^ 
was set on fire, the. booking office ransacked and disordered, an oil 
was burnt, the telegraph wires were cut with nippers and all the i 
inside the station buildings were looted or destroyed. A sub-insif^t 
of the Railway Police and some men ate stationed at Kasur h 
seems to have been only one constable at tbe station at this fi^ 
fax as we can discover neither he nor any of therailvray staff ffid 
effective to resist the mob. The ostensible reason or “Jibing 

excuse given for * 


• Notes of band, 
t Indiaa bedstead. 
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mtlncing tlio mob or some members of it go to the station was to exhibit 
tbe^ libcrt) funeral ” to passengers bj the trams The mob, however, 
was well armed %Yitli laths and other rough substitutes 

3 Three trams were d^a^vn up at the distant signals from Lahore, 

AtlMV on Enropoons raozopote The train from Faoz^ 

pore was neare t to the station at about 400 
partis oIT In it a number of Europeans uere travelling Captain 
Linihy of the Ro^al Engineers and Lieutenant JHunro were together 
m a first class compartment - Mr and Mrs Sherbourne and their 
"three children were m a second class compartment m which also was 
an Inspector of Railw'ay Accounts Mr Ehair Dm Two non commis 
sioned officers Corporal Battson and Lance-Corporal Grmgham of the 
Queen’s and two iv arrant officers, blaster Gunner Jlallct and Conductor 
Selbj , were also in the tram 

The mob from the station started running towards the tram from 
which the passengers began to alight Among the first of the Euro 
^eans to get out of the tram were Captain Limby and Lieutenant Munro 
who were in uniform but unarmed The engine driver stayed on his 
engine the guard who had alighted could not be induced to move 
•the tram and did nothing As soon as Lieutenant Munro was seen by 
the crowd he was greeted with shouts of ** Here is an officer, kill him, 
bill him ” With great difficultv he and Captain Limby managed to 
£ght their wav along the side of the tram and finally to get clear of the 
crowd and make lor refuge m a Jat Sikh viJIaga They were hit with 
lathis and stones several times they had to stop and fight attacking 
rioters and in the course of their fight they receiv ed severe injuries 
from the crowd It is hardly doubtful that if they h^td been overpowered 
their hv es would have been taken 


4 Meantime 3Ir Sherbourne with the assistance of an Indian 
gentleman Mr Khair Din and Corporal 
Attack on the hut Battson and Lance-Corporal Grmgham of the 
■Queen s succeeded in getting his wife and children into the compara- 
tive safety of a gate keeper s hut situated near the railway cmbanl - 
menfi The mob made repeatetf attempts to enter itHre hut Kith the 
obvious intention of dragging out and kilhng the European inmates 
Corporal Battson and Lance Corporal Grmgham defended the hut as 
best the} could, hut they were struck and knocked down by the crowd 
In some extraordinary um} they managed to escape uith their hies 
Later in the day Mr Sherbourne on his way to inform the mihtarv 
of what had occurred met Lance-Corporal Giingham in an cvliau-sted 
condition having just fallen against the bank at the road side His 
head had been cut m several places and ho was bleeding verj badly 
" In the course of the struggle round the hut two men iorced 
an entrance One of them knoel cd Mr Sherhourno s hat off and 
attempted to drag him out m order, as he tliought to hand him over 
to the crowd to be murdered Meantime Mr Klmir Dm pleaded with 
the rioters not to m >kst the Sherhournts About this time Mr Ghulam 
3fo!n ud dm, a Kas ir pleader, ora\ ed He succeeded in quietening 



CHAPTER V. 
Gujranwala District. 
(1) Gujranwala. 


1 A \cry serious outbreak, occurred at Gujranwala, a town of 
30,000 inhabitants about 36 nules from Lahore 
Apnl^ Har^” ^ Cn Cth April 1919 a local meeting was held at 
which resolutions "nere passed disapproving 
of the Rowlatt Bill and expressing alarm “ at the action of the Delhi 
authorities m firing upon the people of the city which lesulted in the 
deaths of so many citizens A resolution was also passed in these 
terms — 


” This meeting expects thiit the 6th of April he observed as a 
national protest day and a fast of 24 hours be kept by all and 
that all business in the town be suspended for the day ” 

Colonel O’Bnen, the Deputy Commissioner, saw the organisers of 
tins meeting beforehand, and warned them that if a hartal took place 
and violence resulted, he would hold them responsible and arrest them 
A hartal was held on the 6th April, but it passed off without violence or 
open excitement. On 12th April, Colonel O’Brien left the district on 
transfer, Khan Bahadur Mirza Sultan Ahmed acting as Deputy Comis- 
sioner. 

2 Until the neWa of the happenings of the iOth at Amritsar and 
. . Lahore had time to affect the people of Gujran- 

Anathcr^demMstraUan -nrala, there seems to have been no intentiou 

^ to hold a second hartal After that nens, 

Europeans and authorities alike were naturally opprehensn e On or 
just before the 12th a desire for a further demonstratio i %\as spreading 
1 nd the probability of its takm:; place was becoming known In florae 
quarters it was exp'*cted to occur on the 15th On the 13th it was 
definitely resolved upon for the next day and ^ho intention reached 
the cars of the authorities in the evening Though they did not 
apprehend^that it would cause disorders of the character wh'ch m fact 
ensued, all available police were called into headijuarters, making 
a striking force of about 50 men Before leaving Gujranwala on the 
12di the Deputy Commissioner had couvcvcil a suggestion to tlto 
imerman missionaries that they slmnld cons-dcr the mlvisabilitv of 
sending the r women 'oik away in view of tbb events at Amritsar This 
suggest' on was at first negat vei bvtlib n b it dur ng the 13 th the Superin- 
tendent of IV ice Mr Koroh urge J his nd vice more strongly Cqita'n 



despatched luitil about midday the vnd of tbt daj practicillj al 
tho wires along the railvsaj m front of the city were out there vta^ 
a break of three or four miles wires being flat on the ground and ab 
solufcl} destroyed, insulators in large iiiiiubers being smashed 

7 Meanwhile much further disordei had occurred The Katclu 

Kalchlbnljc burnt '’'‘'’g® “ sot on Rro bv n crond and 

seriously damaged Chaudhri Ghulani Rasul 
Depiit} Superintendent of Police, had been sent to the city police station 
With hrlf file resene Mhile there he heard that a mob hid gone to 
wards tlie Katchi bridge side Ibe went there woth a police guard and 
found it on fire "with a mob surrounding it The mob dispers'*!! at hi^ 
approach from the Grand Trunk Road A guard was posted and the 
fire engine sent for but as tho fire was well ad\ anced and the fire engine 
could not be brought the fire could not be extinguished qiiicklj The 
wooden phnl s were seriously damaged and the bndge rendered unsafe 
for trams 

At the same time another police guard passed this bridge on its ^ ay 
further do^vn the line This guard w as seen to get surrounded by a mob 
some four hundred yards from the bridge the Deputy Superintendent 
hurried with his men to the rescue and the mob disper-^ed 

8 The Deputy Supermtendent of Police having returned to hiS po*<t 

at the police station, was joined there by Aghft 
Attack “p" raMway hne ghulani Husain an Lxtra Assistaift Comrais 
sioner Ho got news of an attack upon the 
hue at the distant signal on the Lahore side of the station not far from 
the Katchi bridge Going towards that spot he found BIr Heron and 
other ofScers mi^h a pohee guard upon the'raihva'v hile facing a nio?> 
of 4 or 5 hundred which w as behind the raila ay fencing and on the Grand 
Trunk Road This mob was what remained of a larger mob armed 
with crowbars, hammers faf/ii> and railwaj implements for brealiug 
up the line, which Mr Heron had driven from their purpose The mob 
I ept closing in upon the ime it refused, to disperse and w anted Mr Heroli 
to salute them by taking off his hat One man who had come elo e up 
made a sudden attaci on Mr Heron and stone throwing began at the 
«ame time Mr Heron on his own responsibility ordered his men to fire 
and himself fired his revoU er , w e entirely app^o^ e las action This firing 
wa at about 11 o’clock Tw o or three men were wounded, one s nouslj 
the mob cleared back beyond the railway fencing hut stone throwing 
continued from behind it 

9 By thi^ time crowds round the railw av station, had increased and 

« efforts to take portions of these crowds back 

fteetings and speech's Jjcmg made bj magistrates 

also by certain pleaders who afterwards figured as accused I eforo a 
Tribunal It is clear that during tho jDommg meetings were being 
iddrcssed about the Rowhtt Act and other subjects of whtph Hindu 
Jluharamadans umt> was the chief— in ^ncw npparcntlv of tho calf 
having been found hanging to the Katchi bridge Mben eomo men 
woundc 1 liy tho firing at the railway hne were brought to one of these 
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meetings the temper of the crowd seems to have got worse than before. 
We do not propose to comment upon or to discuss thelndividaal action 
of the persons who addressed or assisted at these meetings, but it is clear 
that they were a prominent feature in the history of the day. It is fair 
to state that the suggestion that all liquor shops should be closed tame 
from one of the accused pleaders whom the Tribunal acquitted. 

10, The crowd which had been fired upon from the railway line did 
• ' not disperse- It followed Mr. Heron and his 

' ® s a ion. . returned to the station;^ stoning 

them on. the^way, until it joined up with other crowds collected round 
about the station.' At the station crowds came upon the platform. 
One man was threatening to kill hir. Heron for having shot his brother 
and the' need for further firing was becoming" imminent when news 
arrived that the post ofiice was on fire. This seems to have acted as a 
- diversion and relieved the situation for the moment. ‘ , 


11. At the post office, which is just beside the station, another crowd 
was collected. The building was burning ; 
os 0 ce urn.. water had been removed and the pumps at 

the station damaged : the fire-engine could not eome as the mob would 
not allow it, but the police did what they could to get water from a well 
with buckets. In the result the building was gutted. The crowds were 
waving blagk flags and hurling bricks — mostly at Mr. Heron — upon the 
police. Mr. Heron and the- Deputy Superintendent of Police fvppear to 
have thought that the crowd should have been fired on when it was 
engaged upon and around the burning post office, but the acting Deputy 
Commissioner whp was present refused to give liberty to fire. He seems 
to have been influenced partly by the presence of boys in the crowd and 
partly by some pleaders who said they would try and persuade the. mob 
to go away. They tried to do so but their efforts ^v'ere in vain. In failing 
to order the police tn fire upon and so disperse these mobs around the 
burning post ofiice the acting Deputy Commissioner appears 'to us to 
have committed an error, hi feiiective measures had then been .tahen 
to disperse the mob and restore order the later incidents of the day 
might 'have been avoided. . - ' ■ 

12. As it was the mob proceeded to other works of destruction. 
TahsH Church. “ dak ” bun- ‘ sections crossed the lines one going towards 
eabw and District Court the tahsil * and the jail, the other towards 
burnt. .the district courts and da/jf bungalow. Tfie 

^ / tahsil, the ehhtch, thb dah bungalow and the 

district court wero all set on fire although the crowd were driven off 
from the jail. The police force was quite inadequate to cope with the 
situation. Up and doivn the civil station, after 2 o’clock, they were 
reduced to firing on the mobs, whenever sighted ; but apparently this 
. wag mostly firing at a distance, and it caused few, if any, casualties 
The police lines themselves were attacked ; the mob proposing to sefc" 


^ • Local icvcnuo office.' 

. t Travcllcttf rest hooac. 
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the bul^dlug‘^ on fire flnci th to fiicai ojen the jail Xhej were 
dispersed bj firing ^M»en the mob di^per^cd tlicj did so oidvtoform 
agim In this waj the mob lotunied to the nihiay stutwjL in the 
afternoon set the buildings ^nd the goods sl/ctl on fire and looted 
The tlassou Industrnl School was burnt abo 

The police were nearly exhausted uhen at about ten minutes past 

Aeroplanes arrive afternoon three aeroplane^ from 

J-iahoro armed o^er the town It uas not 
until about 9 o clock at night that the firt>t troops arrived 


The mets when th" aero 
planes arrived 


13 The* mam object of the mob was ceitamlj to destrdj all Govern 
ment buildings and there is little room for doubt 
that thea were mutating or repeating what 
thej hid heard of Amritsar on the 10th W hen 
in the civil station thev do not appeal to ha\ e gone hunting for Europeans * 
m their bungalows The District Engineer and lus wife and cliildren 
had been warned by Sir Heron and took refuge in the Treasur} which 
was protected hy a small guard under a hatildar There were few other 
Europeans m the toivn apart from offic(;rs actually engaged jn dealing 
with the mobs In these circumstance^ no Europeans actually came 
within the grasp of any of the crowds though the mob persistently 
showed its anger against Mr Heron and shouted threats to kill him 
It IS naturall) difficlult to dlsco^ er with precision upon what acts the 
different mobs were engaged at the moment when the aeroplanes arm ed ' 
A witness tells us that they were burning the Industrial School at tin. 
time The> had moreoi er set fire tp the church and probably to tJTo 
goods shed onlj a few moments before Crowds were infesting the 
locaUty of the stat on it -^eems imposs ble to suppose that the) had 
changed their intent and w ere not still bent on mi'^cluef as hcfoic There 
was still ever) ground foi great anxicti as to the safet) of the Enrol cans 
in the treasury and elsewhere 

The state of the town is best shown jt presented it'elf to the ej es 
of Captain (now Maj or) D H M Caiberi) MC DEC Flight Com 
mandor Ko 31 Squadron whose aeroplane armed first At heights 
\aiying from ICO to 700 feet he flew oxer Gujranwala and the villages 
wathin an area of three miles to reconnoitre the positron He son that 
the railway station was burning and also goods in the goods •■hed There 
WAS a tram on the up line which appeared to bo on fire as well The 
station was crowded witLpcop e and then* were large numbers of jeople 
around it on the roads leading fiom the cita to the cj\ il lines and in the 
streets of the citj The English Church and four liouecs m the c ail lines 
on the east of the railwaj were also burning | 

11 Tnstnictious had been xeiballj given to Major Carbcrix bv Lttiit 
enant Colonel F F Shnehin D ^ 0 "M C 
l,stitc(f«s^|we^n to tt-a Ming CommnniI<.i> who lu (1 himieIC iec«i\c<l 
(hem vctballv from the Ccmral iff of the 
ICth Div isiori The) were to the following effect — 

(hot the native tit) was not to be bombed unless necessary 



that crowds wore to be bombed-if iu tbe open ; 

that gatherings near the local villages wore to be dispersed if coming 

‘ or going from Gujramvala. 

15. Major Carberry first took action outside the town of Gujramvala. 

. Ke dropped, he tolls us, three bombs on a paitr 

Aetton in VI ages. jgo strong which was making for 

Gujraiiwala. Ihis was outside a village about two miles nortK*west 
of Gujranwala. (^Ve are informed that tbe name of this village is 
DluillaO One of the bombs failed to explode ; the others foil near the 
party and scattered it. Three people were seen to drop as a result ol this 
bombing. We are informed by the Punjab Government that a woman 
and a boy were killed and two men slightly wounded. The 'rest ran 
’back to the village, and fifty rounds were fired at them with the machine- 
gun to ensure that they were ellectivcly dispersed, A few minntes.Iater 
Major Catberry took action on a group of 50 Indians outside a village 
about a mile south of the first. This w'as, wo understand, the "vullage 
of Gharjakh. Major Carberry tells us that the party were apprarently 
iciurning from Gujranwala, and that he dropped two homhs, only one 
of wiheh burst, but this, though it dropped near the party, did not cause 
any casualties. The party disappeared into the \'illage, 20 rounds from 
the mehine-gun being fired after them without any visible effect. So 
far as our information goes no casualties resulted at this village from 
the action taken. 

16, The aeroplane was now returning to Gujranwala. Major Carbenv 

obsen^ed a party of about 2C0 Indi-Ync t 

AcUen M Kha,.. S.hcoK fold netr a J^red building 

outskirts of the town. This was the Khalsa High School and Boardiiiir 
House. He dropped a bomb which burst in court-yard arid several 
people appeared to bo wounded. Thirty rounds were fired at the paitv 
with the machine-gun and 'they took Cover in the house, We %vere in 
formed that so far as is known the casualties on this occasion were on" 
man hit by a bullet, one student by a splinter and one small hoystunned 

17. In the'town itself, and apart from what has already heennarr + 7 * 

, ^ • there were only two bombs which bursi * vt ^ 

, Caxberry dipped eight bombs in 
have already been accounted for on. his repoit. We' were inf on 1 n 
,the Punjab Government in its report that two bombs which d‘l ‘ 
explode were dropped in the town and it is certain'that two verv ff 
boinhs which did explode were dropped near certain Icvel-cros^a f ctiVe 
vicinity of the railway s.tation and goods'shed. There is somo /Tfr ^ ^ 

in identifying the two bombs, which Tlajor Carberry describe ^ 
having been dropped by him, with the two which burst bee ^ 

Carberry did not see the' bursts and thought at the time that^fb 
failed to hurst. Subsequently,, howen’er, he concluderl th t 
dropped by him must be the bopibs that burst\r.ear the t * 
though probable thisis not quite ceitairi and he did not^ ®t.ou^ but 

identify them in his evidence. The two which he dropped to 

for a large crowd in the centre of the tWn and aonw ^*^tended 
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at ion Tho first 1 illcd four am\ wounded five the second seems to 
naao 1 uled two and*inn 3 - ha\e wounded as many as He also fired 
iOO or 100 rounds upon parties of Indians coming from the railwa) 
station and going to the cm 1 linos Ho returned ttf Lahoie about 10 
minutes to 4 the time during which he had been oaer Gujranwala 
he ng about three quarters of an hour 

Of the other two aeroplanes sent to Gujranwala from Lahore one 
took no action , the other fired 25 rounds from its machine gun upon a 
gathering of 20 to 30 persons on a lev c] crossing between the ci vil lines 
and the city but dropped no bombs 

It must be admitted that this leaves outstanding and unaccounted 
for two bombs which fell into Gujranwala, but did not explode As 
however we find that these did no damage we have not thought it 
necessary to make a prolonged attempt at identification of indivudua} 
bombs and bursts 

In the Wai Diary of the 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division there is an entrj 
dated 14th April at 18 00 hours — Lieutenant Kirby RAF con 
firmed report of burning of Gujranwala and stated he had fired down 
successfully into noters Subsequently had forced landing near Wazira 
bad Rioters proposed to burn hfs machine but he was able to start 
his engine and get away ’ We have no further information as to*th s 
machine 


18 Colonel O Bnen the Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala in 

formed us that so far as could be ascertained 
otai casualties total casualties in Gujranwala on I4th April 

including those killed by bombs and machine guns and those shot by 
the pobce were 11 killed and 27 wounded 

19 It IS now necessary to examine the circumstances in which the 

decision to use aeroplanes was taken At or 
Circumstances in v^hich before "bout 9 o clock in the morning when the 
rcoplanes were sent , , a n i 

telephone wires were still working messages 

h d been sent to ahore — apparently both by the station mast r and 
by Hr Heron the Superintendent of Police — reporting the aftacJ uj on 
the early morning train the cutting of telegraph wires and the attempt 
upon the line at the Gu’^ukul bridge About noon or later messengers 
had been despatched to Dmniabad and Rahwalr to send off tel grams 
for aid to Lahore and Sialkot respectively 

Vt Rawalpindi new s of the destruction to telegraphs had been lecoiv cd 
about 10 A w and Captain Harwood left Raw alpmdi b) the Bombay Mail 
about 1 o clock for Gujranwala wath a platoon of the Durham Light 
Infantn and a repairing party nf the 39th S gnal Compan} At Wazira 
bad ho was xcniforccd from S all ot b> 50 men from the South Lancs 
Rcnment and a railwa) breaMown gmg At Rahwah the ep cml 
t a7n which had brought the part) from Wnzirabad was stopjicd bv the 
station iftastcr who said that it was not possible to go further but C iptain 
Ilarwoo 1 pers sted and the tram ran dead slow till it came to the Gunuul 
bridge at Gojrnnvrah The RAilwaj Engineer examined the bridge 
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found that it could stand the passing of a train, and so about 8-30 P.M., 
troops at last arrived in the town. This was more flian five hours after 
the aeroplanes from Lahore had first reached Gujranwala. 

20. In- Lahore the new’S of the first features of the outbreak had 


reached the General Staff of the 16th Division 
, ab^ut 9 .o’clock in the morning and was 

^ reported to Sialkot and Northern Command, 

. THs day marked the height of the disorders, and reports of outbreaks 
actuator apprehended, together with measures taken, to cope with ^.hose 
which had already broken out, combined to leave these headquarters 
with no'troops whom it could spare. About 1 o’clock in the afternoon 
the Lieutenant-Governor managed to get Colonel O’Brien and send him 
back to Gujranwala by motor-car. (He arrived before the aeroplanes, 
viz., at about a quarter past 2 o’clock.) 

At 1-30 Lieutenant-Colonel Casson at the headquarters of the 16th 
Division was rung up on the telephone by Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s Private 
Secretary aud given the message which had left Gujranwala via Emina- 
bad after mid-day, “ llarial and disturbance going on, mob active, 
more expected. Bridges on either side of station burnt. 15 tip pas- - 
senger stopped by mob. Police force insufficient. Military arrange- 
ments required,” He was told at the same time that Sir Michael O’Dwyer ■■ 
suggested that aeroplanes should be used. General Beynon, General 
Officer Commanding, 16th Division, was accordingly informed by Lieute- 
. uant-Colonel Casson -of this message and ^ave orders for the sendinff 
of any aeroplanes that were available. These orders, which were passed 
• on to-Major Carberry and the other airmen, were to the effect alreadv 


fully stated. 

. Sir MichaeS 0 ’Dwyer’s 
Eviiicnce. 


‘21. The circumstance are described by Sir' 
Michael O’Dnyer in the evidence which he gave 
before us : — ' ' ^ 


“ The Gujramvala disturbance came on'us rather as a shock The 
news of it came on the l4th, the very day. that the rebellion was at its 
worst in the Central Punjab, * We had heard of the Jalliahwala incident 
and the derailing of trains the day before, in Amritsar, of the attacks o ‘ 
treasuries at Tarn Taran and Xasur, and we had heard of the sn" ° f 
disorder to other cities, and on top of this we got this ne^ f ^ 
Gujranwala The Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala had b^^* 
transferred two days before Probably if ho had not been tram f* 
the disorders would not have come to a head iu so* serious 
Anyhow he had left the district and I got news throiurh u 
telephone (the telegraph having been cut) that a mob had att'^ l2 
tho railway station and, as far as I remember, had burnt 
office,. torn up the bridges on both sides, completely knUf 
wala, and had set fire to warious Government buildin ^^jran- 
two messages, one was more urgent than the “bther " i ^ 
are probably quoted in what is called — do not I-no-^ 

War Diary,” It was a publication which I had never u 

was sent to me by the Punjab Government, of which T ^ 

nimware and^he title of which I would certainly i. '^oo'pletely 
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The position au^ how w as this We knew a \ er^ dangerous situation 
had arisen m GujrWala , thoio were no troops there and %er> few 
police The I}eput} Coinniissioncr had just been transferred and an 
Indian officer of %cry little execulne experience was in charge o£ the 
district The headquarters w as completely isolated, cutr of! from Lahore, 
which IS 45 nulcs on one side, b} the burning of one bridge — ^wq ascer- 
tained this — and cut off from Sialkot,* which was another source from 
which troops might be dbtamed, on the other side by the destruction 
of at least tw o bridges, one close to Giijranwala and one close to anra- 
bad. I at once got into commumcation with the General Commandmg 
the Dmsion He informed mo that the Pmdi Division, which was about 
200 miles to the north had rccened mformation about the situation at 
Gujranwala that mormng , he also told me he had no troops to send, 
and even if he had them to send, there was no means of sending them 
owing to the commumcations being cut He said Sialkot would send 
troops as soon as the} could but it was also \er} doubtful whether thej 
imuld arrive The position seemed somewhat hopeless 3Ieanwhde 
we knew there was a small commumt} of Europeans there and, judg^ 
mg by what had happened at Amritsar a few da}s before, thej would 
probabl} he the first objects of attack The suggestion came from me , 
’At about 1 o’clock I got hold of Oolonel O’Brien and sent him back*in a 
motor It was \ crj doubtful if he would ever reach there because we 
bad heard that the vicimty^of Gujranwala was patrolled by disorder!} 
bands \Ve sent the Deput} .Inspector-General of Police also in a motor. 
The situation was so serious as regards these two men going out with a 
small escort, that they called for volunteers from the police and a few 
men did %olunteer Xt was doubtiul if’ the} would reach there,^and if 
the} did, that they w ould be in a position to do an} good That fading the 
case, I suggested to the Generafthat he should send out an aeroplane 
Two mghts before we got troops into Lahore cit} I was aware that 
Colonel Minchin, who was in charge of the aeroplanes in Lahore, was 
in the station, and when we- had our discu‘=.siou with the Generali 
suggested, or the General ma} ha\ e suggested, that Colonel Alinchm 
should bepresent because the use of aeroplanes had to be considered, and 
I was rather doubtful as to how the situation should be dealt with Tht-^ 
was tw o da} s before the situation at Gujranwala arose M c had a discu*^- 
sion with the militar} authorities and Colonel Minchm and the upshot 
of it was that it was decided, or rather suggested, that where aeroplanes 
were used to co operate with the troops, thei should not dzop bombs m 
ant cit} or tbicU} inhabited area bee lu^e the} could not do so with 
discrimination lho>^night injure innocent people But that in such 
situatioiu> the} might co operate with the inditar} "We know that 
these aeroplanes could 11} at a ^cr} low le%el and it was agreed that the} 
should use their Lewis guns in the same conditions as troops would u<e 
their n/lcs That was the dcciMdn amied at and accepted "Be knew 
that it would probabl} be ncce-sar}, in mow of the great paucity of our 
inilitac} resources, to use acrojjlaucs in certain plates Gujranwala was 
c.s«eutudl} a place w hero wo had no troojte and w e liid no means of getting 
them there. It was a case where, if we were to render any aid at all, 
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Tuopnirf to laj dooii as a charter for rioters that when ther sttcce()d id 
prevonting the ordinary resomcos of Got ornmont fiom being utilisM to 
•. tppress tlicm tliej ore to he etrmpt from hating to reel on ruth snch 
resources is remim 

23 In itting is tlie} did Majoi Larbenj and Ijjs felJou officers 

Actren laken discussed out the instructions \ Inoh liad been 

% guen to them md it does not appear to us 

-that blinie can be imputed to anj of them ITethmk hoiv over that the 
pLtion til cn under the instructions given illustrates their defectiveness 

far at anj rate as the use of bombs is Concerned u e are unable — apart 
from the fact that ^lajor Cirberr} iras carrj mg out orders which he was 
liound to obey — to uphold the action tihen by hijn in either of the two 
Milages or the iction taken at Khalsa High School mthe north west 
outskirts of the town The element of mimediate and manifest urgenej 
m lacking ns a justification for these bomba particularly so m thd case of 
Uharjakh where a party of fifty people Were apparently returning from 
Gttjranwala We are glad to record that in this case no casualties appear 
"to haie been caused Jt is difficult to certim that it was necessarj 
-to fire with the machuie-gun upon the paries at Dhulh and the Khalsa 
High School m order to disperse these parties effectively hut w e are not 
prepared to impute blame for the officers decision taken m the air and 
it the moment 

24 As regards the bombs winch fell Ui Gujranwaia~we confine our 

selves to the two bombs which burst Tins 
The crowd^^mted d^nd action we upheld These bombs appear 
to hive fallen m the midst of notesrs caught m 
the act of noting and fully minded to continue We do not doubt“that 
■upon the actual swoop of the aeroplane tfie crowds would commence to 
mo^ e off but no person forming part of the* mob at the place where these 
bombs fell and at the time when the aeroplane took action could reason 
nblv complain either on the ground that he was now ramded to 
go away or for ivant of notice that strong measures would be taken or 
otherwise These bombs were not only justified but in our view were 
invaluable and the fact that the disorders were ended by the aeroplanes 
long before troops arrived is we think in large measure attributable 
t6 them 

Alajor Carberry b action m firing with his raachme-guu upon crowds 
mthe streets of Gujramvala does not appear to us excessive He 
explained to us t hat th er e w a s a lar ge cro w d a nd these rounds w ere fired 
at peoples ho \vere collecting round the station and who were running 
away when they saw hmi hegm to fire It i^ no doubt difficult to judge 
from a flying machine movmgrapidb m the air tJ o moment at which 
ellectiv 0 and definite dispersal of a large crow d 3ins \ cen ensured The 
first sign of movement is not a point after \\hich any rounds fired from 
an ahroplano must be condcmneil as imnecessar} m this case a large 
crowd had to be got and kept on the run until the clcamig of the 
station and the area of the outrages was ensured 



25 . The iiwtructioiis which, should be given to officers in charge oi 
, aeroplanes when employed in the siipprcssion of' 
Inslnictjons lo aeroplanes. ^j^gQ^dcra might appropriately form the subject 
of a careful inquiry by those in command of the Air Force. ^ Special prob- 
lems are presented in the use both of bombs and of machine-guns from 
thcipr and there may be other means w^th w’hich an aeroplane might be- 
provided for dispersing crowds. As Sir Slichael O’Dwyerhaa shown in 
the passage already quoted from his evidence, the authorities, at I^ihore* 
had given their best consideration* in the circumstances to the question 
of the instructions with which aeroplai\es should be sent out in case- 
necessity arose. It may not he in all cases adequate, and if adequate, 
it may not be practicable as a working instruction to an observer, that 
the crowds to be bombed or fired upon are - such only as appear to be* 
actually engaged in the work of destruction, or about to engage in such 
work. IHie swiftness with which an aeroplane can arrive*at the scam 
of disorder, the large measure of immunity from attack from the ground, 
and its independence of all external aid iu getting there, are advantages 
which nu\st always count heavily and in no country more so than in 
India ; but these in their turn must be heavily discounted unless ins- 
tructions to observers can be so formulated as to leave them with a dis- 
cretion which is controlled upon clear and practicable lines and limited 
strictly, as regards the more violent of the measures which arc open to- 
them. 


26; On the loth April Lieutenant Dodkins received instructions in 
- iciK * jL.u .morning to take an aeroplane and 

^ * plane. make a route reconnaissance over the railway' 

between Lahore and Gujranwala, .to ascertain, 
if thejraihvay had been destroyed or the route cut in any way and 
also to make a district reconnaissance of Gujranwala and report on thp 
general situation. He was further ordered to take offensive action on 
. any large gathering of people. - ^ 

He found' no such gatherings in Gujranwala, .but in a field about a.' 
mile to the west, he saw a gathering of about 20 people whom he scattered 
by firing his machine-gun, hut without aiming it so as to ]iit the crowd 
We have no informatibn that any casualbi^ occurred. A few minutta 
later he noticed in a village about half a mile to the west of Gnjranwala 
a gathering of from 30 to 50 men who were standing in a senu-ciiclc 
round the door of a house being addressed by a man from the door 
^ On the approach of the aeroplane this party entered the house, lieut- ' 
enant Dodkins dropped a bomb which hit the adjoining house and 
blcw-in the side. AVo.havc no information that this caused any casuT 
ties but no suBicient explanation has been given to us to justifv fbf> , <r 
of this aeroplane for purposes of offensive action, . . *, ^ 


U' 


* The disorder 
extensively in 


which showed itseU in the town 
the Gujranwala District. Ther 
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'^'ere outbreaks^ 



foiirU on dtlTcrtiit places m this district but onl) the mam features of 
these disturbances are referred to below 

Wazirahid 

\t, this touTx which 18 20 miles north of Gujranivala and lias some 
15 000 mhabilants a hartal had been ft.' od to take place on the loth 
Iprd This intention seems to ha\ e been formed before the I4th 
but to Ilia e been strengthened by the nows of the outbreak at Gujran 
wala on that daj Some eight or ten Europeans were living m or 
about A>azirabad and were warned to bold themsehes read} to collect 
m Wazirabad on short notice Thej m fact tpok refuge m the railway 
rest bouse on the afternoon of the 15th There had been a station 
guard at Wazirabad before the 11th and on that day a body of 
cavalry were sent from Sialkot as Captain Harwood passing through 
to Gujranwala had noticed that things seemed m a disturbed state 
Oorthc morning of the 15th the troops had to disperse a mob from the 
goods-died Though unable to effect their designs upon the station as 
troops were there to protect at the mobs did extensive damage to the 
telegraph Imes, knocked dow n the distant signal and set on fire the bridge 
over the Palku clo'^^e to the Chenab The fire wois extinguished after 
the mob had been dispersed by police ^ 

Another portion of the crowds went to 'N'lzamabnd village — on the 
south of Wazirabad — polled down telegraph inres and damaged railway 
bridges and level crossing gates It set fire to a gang Imt They Sbeked 
and burnt the house of a Church of Scotland miBsiouar} — the i?c\d 
Grahame Bailey — ^^vhlch was m charge of the servants hfr Bailey and 
his family having been brought into "Wazirabad for safety on the pre- 
vious day The temptation to assist in looting was tpo much for some 
of the neighbouring % illagers It was found by a ’Martial Law Commis 
Sion that when the ringleaders suggested the attack upon 'Mr Bailey s 
house some gf the mob demurred on the ground that he was an Irish 
man and therefore against the Government but the more violent de- 
ments in the crowd prev ailed against this argument Vpart from much 
propcrtjr destro}ed m this attack and the burning of the house wc 
understand that the labour of many years i as destroyed by the burning 
of some valuable manuscripts upon Indian languages 

The damage to the telegraph vines extended for about 14 miles at 
Ni/araabad and at Bazirabad for about 3 miles The wires were cut 
and Ijiug on the ground at Bazirabad poles had been broken down 
as ^^eIl The stationmaster ’Ifr Norns trolleywl dmm the line towards 
Kathala and found a number of boulders had been placed on the line 
The mail due from Kathah was stopped bj him and these boulders 
removed— otherwise it would ceitainl} hav e been derailed 

Akalgarln 

U Alalgath which is about Mxteen nule'> from Bazirabad thtro 
was also distuibancc on the 15th follow mg upon harlaf Tckgr ph hues* 
were cut and signal hmpa broken 



Hafizabad.' 

At Ilafjzabad about 58 miles from Gujnmwab, hirlal was held on 
both I'lth and IDtli April. On the second day tlic crowd dani.aged tlio 
signals and telegraph wires. The main outbreak, liowevcr, was on the 
H'tb when the' crowd nished on to the .station as a train was coining in, 
and seeing Lieutenant Tatam ot the MiVtary Farms Department who 
was in uniform, tljcy made the most determined efforts to reach him. 
lie was accompanied by a little boy, and when lie .«.aw Hie turbulent 
nutuTC of the crowd he closed .all the shutters of the windows and bolted 
the doors of the carriage. The crowd attempted to open the doors of 
the carriage. ^Yhen they, failed they thresv sticks and j,tonc3 at the 
VindoNva. There is no doubt that the intention of tho mob was to 
murder Lieutenant’ Tatam and that they would have done so if they* 
had been able, but fortunately the train was moved on before the 
crowd, were able to lay their hands on him. According toLigutenant 
Tatam’s statement tb us, the crowd were dancing about in front of him 
waving flags and sticks -and shouting “ Ca plain Sahib lo maro^ Sahib sola 
andar /mi'.”* 

Sheikhupura Sub-Divisfon. * / 

1. The only town in this arca^n which the general Jnukd of 6th April 
was observed was SUcikliupura. On the 11th meetings were held at 
Sangla to promote a hartal. On the 12th a harlol was held, there were 
processions and c.vcitcd speeches containing description, of the events at 
Lahore and Amritsar. In Cbuharkana also there was a meeting on the 
11th. On the Mth ,ontrages occuired in‘ four difTorent place.s. At 
Sheikhupum the signals were damaged, the post oflice wires and the 
telegraph wires between Sheikbupura and Lahore ucro cat. At Sangla 
a train was stoned.* At Chuharkana the railway station was* invaded, 
alMoman the station was looted and tho buildings set on fire. 


2. Henewcd acts of disorder occurred on the 15th. Persistent 
A*.- t. - ->•. .... attacks wtrto xnadc npon the rail mi v. The 
.c s n ! w..y. about 1.^ miles from Dhaban Singh .station 

were torn up and the telegraph wires cut. The station itself was attacked 
and looted. A large party of men went from the market to Cluiharkana 


station and began to tear up the permanent way, A graphic account of 
what occurred hero was given b}* Lieutenant Khan Abdur li.ihim Khan 
of Zaida, of the Indian Army, lie was a p-rs'enger in a train from Kahore 
lor Lyallpur which reached Chuharkana about <1 in tho afternoon. The 
tr.ain was stopped. lie was informed by his servant that the mob were 
dismantling the line. He saw a lot of people running towards the station 
with axes iu their hand®. Some people rushed the stationma^ter’s room 
others proceeded a few hundred yards tou'ards the Lahore side, got tathe 
telegrapli poles ami started cutting the wires and dismantling the lines. 
The stationmaster and another railway employee were assaulted. The 
mob proceeded to acts of looting. Along with 3Ir. Budb Singh, Eieciitjve 


* ’‘Heat <or inntd(>r — the -R-ord ncrc has hcrth jr-tt'r7'rftatircs-..i , 

S»h5b ..insider ^ 



Engineer, Lieutenant Rolum ICh/in too) sJie) ter in a house near the 
station The station was sot on fire )?} tlie mob Earl}’ in tho morning 
be uas informed bv Mr Iqbal Singh, a picador, thf^t the crowd had sent 
word that they should accompau) the mob and lead them to Lahore and 
to other places thej intended to attack or be ready for tho cousequen 
CC& On being asked what he understood bv “the consequence 
he replied — “ We diew our own conjerture "we thought the} would 
come and loot us and wo would have to put up a fight and if they 
were in superior strength they might kill us ’ Ho heard shouts through 
the night, but these ceased after tho arrival of an armoured tram and 
firing from a ]\fachinc gun 

3 Tlie armoured tram here referred to had been sent from Lahore 

. , with some British troops under an Indian 

Armoured train • Defence ‘ Torco officer Rai Sahib Lala Sri 
Ram Sud Extra Assistant Commissioner, m charge of the Slnrakpur 
Sub division* got on board at Sheikhupura about midnight It was^ 
known that villagers were on tHeir way to Chuharkana to loot it On 
approachmg Chiihatkana station a pointsman s box v as found placed 
across the lino andn httle further on men were seen ("with the aid of the 
searchhght) gathered at the side of the wiilwa\ How large this gathenng 

w as 13 uncertain Eire w as opened on them as in the circiimstmces and 
at that time of night it was considered that they must be making some 
attempt on the Ime Next morning one man was found dead and near 
him a coil of telegraph wires which had been cut He was a ci^mplcte 
stranger to the place and it is difficult to suppose that any error was 
Committed in firing upon him and his companions The searchlight 
could be seen from Chnharkana On its arrival at the station the 
police who had been unable to prevent the mob from aftaclang the 
line informed tho officers on the tram that the mob had fled at the sound of 
the firmg and also told them where some persons wore now hidmg m a 
factory The party went to the factory and found hiding there a man 
who had left a brand new rhhavi* outside The arrival of the armoured 
tram marked the end of disorder m Chuharkana itself but distnibanccs 
continued elsewhere in this area 

4 On the IGth a large croud assembled at Sangh and rescued a 

military prisoner from a detachment at the 
station A murderous attack wns made on 
Mr Wale Telegraph Inspector, at Saugla post office On themghtofthe 
IGth 17th the villagers of Bathoa cut the telegraph wires on the Shahdara 
Lahore line near their ^ illago 

Tho position at this time was one of damage and outrage, chiefly 
directed against tho railuay hne, but al&o motived by a desire f<Tr loot 
extending throughout a large agricultural area Attacks on tho railway 
were xerj difficult to cope with Rai Sahib Lala Sn Ram Sud and the 
other officers on the armoured tram contimiccl their efforts on tho IGtlr 
and on several occasions firmg took place on the authority of this 


• A lonf» VPH on icaemtling a taUlo-axo 



magistrate upou people who had gathered near the line and who in his. 
opinion were bent on mischief. On the evidence contained in the 
statements made to ns there does not appear to bo snfficient ground 
for criticising adversely the opinion which he formed as to the inten- 
tions of the crowd or the action which he took. This officer appears to 
us to have acted in a difficult situation with promptitude and decision. 
Martial law was proclaimed formally in' this area'on the 19th, but 
Ordinance II of 1919 which applied Regulation X of 1804 to the 
Gujranwala district was gazetted on the^ 16th. 



CHAPTER VI, 
Gnjrat District. 


In this district, 'which is predouiinantly agricultural and contains a 
laige element of the martial classed, political actinty had been at a 
nimimilni and the Gth of April passed without any interest being taken in 
the AU-India ^ar^ai^movement. * . 

^ Gujr&fc itself being a town of 10,000 inhabitants on the main lino was 
c'ajrat^ effects of the neigh- 

bounng disorders. On the 14th April a harlal 
, vraa lield and crowds paraded about with a bkek flag gi’ring vent to 
^^uties of lamentation.” On. the 15th the harlal continued and crowds 
still paraded. A crowd stoned the masters and the windo’ws of the 
Mission. School because it was not closed for the hartal. Later on a 
crowd gathered at the shrine of Shah Husain and thence made for the 
railway station^ Here they broke furniture, panes of glass, and a clock : 
smashed the telegraph instruments : sacked the booking office and set 
fire to a quantity of papers and parcels 'with some tins of oil* which they 
bad picked up on the way. The Senior Magistrate and some other 
officers on hearing of this attack on the station hurried to the spot and, 
as the crowd would not desist after repeated warning, a police guard was 
ordered to fire upon it This caused no casualties, but was effective in 
dispersing the mob. 


" Jalalpui Jatfan. 

At this place, which is about 8 miles from Gujrat, shops were closed 
'on the IGth and crowds went about the streets. At night the telegraph 
'Wire was cut in two places. Hext day the harlal was continued and a 
nieefcinf^ of Municipal Commissioners in the Town Hall was broken up by 
an invasion, of the ctowd^ 

Malakwal. 

‘ This 13 a largo village about 55 miles from Gujrat It is a railway 
junction and has a good many railway employees. 'These were apparently 
m a mood to s''rike for reasons of their own and sopie spceohea which they 
had hca-d againsv the Eowlatt Act were having effect in intensifying 
diseon'^ent. ‘ A crowd mosdy concejned to bring off a s’rike went to the 
railnuy station on the morning of 15th Apdl, but, seeing troops there, did 
nothing. \ > 

On the evening of tho 16th, a patty went out and out all the telegraph 
wires serving tlie main railway lino at a spot near a village called Kalawat. 

St 



As tliey*were rctuiniDg tbsy %Yeie joined by otbeis and some of tbe com- 
bined party went back and pulled up the railway linfe, throwing the 
sleepers and rails, down an embankment. Nest morning this resulted 
in a train being trailed and two lives dost. These attacks upon the 
railway were projected by two men who got others to follow them, and 
acted aa leaders. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Iiyallpur District. 

c * 

Tiiis district has, in its present stnte, been brought into existence by 
the extension oi irrigation from the Upper Chenab Canal. .The traders 
in tlie'market towns which are of recent origin come largely from Amritsar 
and Uahore. !lle Colonists harVe been drawn largely from thn Central 
Punjab and maintain communication with their old homes. Mie area’^ 
is thus a microcosm of the Punjab and is likely always.to react quickly 
to influences from other districts. 

lyallpur. 

1. In Lyallpnr itself there was a district Congress Committee and on 
LyaUpur, . April they successfully brought 

. about a harfdl which was marked by no violence 

and seems to have been pmely a political demonstration. On the 11th ‘ 
news arriyed of ]Mr._Gandbi’s arrest at Palwal and on the 13th the town 
was in a state of excitement. Hartal commenced and, with sliort inter- 
ruption, continued until the 19th. 

- ' 2. During this period a very disquieting and prominent feature in 

Posters In town. * ' Dyahpur was the continued r:^ibition of 
posters of an inflammatory and criminal char- 
acter. The kii^an incident at AmritsJ^r where some Sikh girls bad been' 
allowed to travel vflth Sikh knives and without being searched by any 
one was represented thus : — 

O Sikhs, die or drown yourselves in the* tank of Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s bungalow as your daughters were dishonoured at 

revenge.” 

Other posters are as follows: — 

** Blessed be hlahatma Gandhi. We are sons of India. We shall 
not give way.. • We sliall lose our hvei Wc sliall never abide 
by this Eowlatt Bill. Gandhi 1 We the Indians will flght to 
death after you. The flag of cruelty and oppression has been . 
fixed in the ground. Alas ! British, how you have cheated 
us. Do you remember those days when you wore groaning;* 
when Germans were threatening you in the battlefields of 
Europe. Your boat %Tas light, but the storm v,-as heavy and 
you W'crc calling us (the Indian sliqi) for help.. Wo the 
Indians lost out lives for you and defeated your enemies. 
Now be ashamed you have douc much opincssion ujion us and 
S6 



our cuj) ol patience is about’ to overflow. You have fired on 
the Indians and have shot them to death. See tlmt night is 
corning Ur: your days of wrongs. Tlio times arc coming when 
you will not be hero and all your oppressions and omcItic.s will 
conic to an end.’' 

" TUc treatment which have been meted out to our girls at Aniritswr 
arc unbcarnblc, and we cannot express thenu You, should 
ponder over this that w<J should have seen such a time in a 
dream. It is very* sad that all your brethren arc keeping 
silent at this moment.” 

‘ “ Wiat time arc you waiting for now ? There arc many Indies 

here to dishonour. Go all round India, clear the country of 
the ladies and these sinful creatures, and *then will bo tho 
only time when we can all say together : ' Rlcs-scd [be the 
Hindus,* Muhammadans and Sikhs.” 

3- On the 13th and l-ltli nothing ocGiurrcd save excited and noisy 
i3th-19th AoTiU gatherings of poaplo, but the tension was such 
that on the evening of the 14th all the EiiW 
pcans {to the number of about 90) concentrated in to’o bungalows in 
the civil lines so that they might mote easily be defended. On the s.amc 
day a committee was appointed at a public meeting to decide as to when 
the hartal should bo brought to a clo.se. On tlie loth simps wore rc-open- 
ing or preparing to ro-open- Some troops had arrived on the 14th, but 
tbobulk of them had to be sent to Sangla and in fact wore instrumental 
in saving the station there. 

On the IGth news came of the burning of stations at Chuhatkana 
!Moman and elsewhere. It was anticipated that mobs would come to 
Lyallpur from Sangla, both by the authorities and the people: Some 
people went by train from Lyallpur to jom the barge crowds which 
were expected to be coming : the authorities posted what Vnen 
they could spare to intercept any such crowds. Some of those who 
bad left the town engaged in destruction of telegraph wires on their ♦ 
return. In the night of the 17th, four out of eight sbeks of Gorcrn- * 
ment 6?t«sa * at the station were burnt. Xo one was ever sent up lor 
trial ot convicted for this though the damage done amounted to about 
1150,000 and it seems just possible that it ravght fire accidontalJr. More 
troops arrived on the 17th and ou the IDth a moveable column c.ame to 
Lyallpur, Us presence 'safeguarding the town against further di.sordcr 


Goira. 

IJarlal was held here on the’ loth and 16th of April. We were told 
GoIra. ■ missionary had left on he.irir,- that his 

house was likely to be burnt. - On fhp 

IT-.. «... ^ a 


large crowd went to the station. We arc informed that ther 


a train from starting until they had looked for Europeans 


Cattle 



found none Sa\ c that tiie> assaulted a ay^ eotmcafc vendor and attempted 
to oloso tho refreshment stall, they did no special damage 

Cliak 16(h>-6ugera Erancb 

A gang of \^]lage^a, mostly Jat Sikh oolomsts, cime out at night and 
tried tovreck th&line between Toba Tek Singh and Janiwala, overtnmmg 
telegraph poles and cutting wires, 

General Note. 

In many other towns and places in the Punjab, to which we have not 
thought it ndeessary to refer, Iiartals were held and acts of violence or 
disorder occurred In a chronologioal statement appended to their 
case as presented to us, the Punjab Government have mentioned, in 
order of date, the different events connected with the disorder and we 
refer to this document as enumerating a number of ei ents in the pro 
Vince upon which we did not call for specific evidence A statement of 
the damage done to property during the disorder will also be found in 
the appendix 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Attacks on Communications. ' 


1. The interruptions of the telegraph and railway systems were 
persistent and widespread. This was one of the earliest manifestations 
of violence in Amritsar on the 10th April and £lie earliest date at which 
we can put its cessation in the Punjab is the 22nd April. 

In the foregoing narrative, many of these outrages have been referred 
to in connection with the outbreak at particular places, but the risk of a 
general breakdown of communications was throughout one of the gravest 
amdeties of the Punjab Government and is an element of cardinal im- 
portance in considering the' measures wliioh it adopted. We think 
it advisable accordingly to present with this Heport material for a 
consideration of the railway situation as a whole. This will be found in 
the list of “ offences reported on the railway,” which was put in by Mr. 
V. H. Boalth, Traffic Manager of the North-Western railway, when 
giving evidence before us. The list forms part of the Appendix to this 
Keporf. With the aid of the maps an estimate may be formed of the 
seriousness and extent of the threat to communications. 

2. A summary of the numbers of the outrages upon Telegraphs 
prepared and submitted to us by Mr. J. M. Coo de,. Director, Telegraph 
Engineering, Northern Circle, is given below : — 

‘i Statement showing number of separate outrages committed on the 
Telegraph lines, etc., on each date during the recent distur- 
bances in the Punjab. Tbe number given is only approximate 
• as’ it is not now (29th August) possible to quote accurate 
figures : — 

Date. 

lOlb April 1919 . 

12th April 1919 . 

13th AprU 1919 . 

14th April 1919 . 

16thAprin919 . 

16th April 1019 ‘ . 

' ' 17th April 1919 . 

18th April 1019 . 

lOthApriUOlO . 

20th April 1919 . 

,2l8t April 1019 .' 

. . . Total . " 54 


Xo. of outrages. 
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3. The nltaulvS on communications noro in jnanj cases* jnotived by 

Motives far daslrudlan «n/r*Govcrmnonfc feeling. Tho railway js 

Motives far daslruttlan. ..onbidcred, quite liglitly, n Government fnstitu- 

tion and railway damage is in these eases simply a pait of tho destruction " 
of Government property upon which tho inobs were bent; There is, 
how over, an additional rnotivo present apparently in a large number of 
eases in tho desire, if poasihlo, to prevent the arrival of troojfs and to 
make calls for assistance imjiossiblo. In tho country districts the 
railsvay afforded almost tho only opportunity for destruction of pro-' 
porty other than Indian-owned private property, and tho easiest and 
most tempting opportunity for loot. At night it w’as also the most 
dilFicult, of nil tho forms of violence, to discover or prevent ; at tho 
approach of an* nrmouT:cdtram, the mobs could hide in the crops and 
icfcurn wdicn the train had left. 


4. Tho general unrest had its ofTcot upon railway cmpIoyec.s, but in 
addition there were special causes of anxiety 
a way emp oye.s. regards them. There seems to be no doubt 

that at tho time whoa the Amritsar outbreak occurred a strike was in 


prospect among some classes at least of raihvoy workers. With the 
continuous iiso in prices dissatisfaction with the rates of pay was inevi- 
table. These had been revised early in *1918, but by February and 
March 1919 memorials for further increase had been submitted from all 
over tho line : except for one class of men who had received an increment, 
those memorials were still und6if consideration when the disorders broke 
out. The signallers, who have special facilities for communication %vith 
one another, and the assistant stationmasters seemed to bo the classes 
most agitated and disturbed. The signalling staff at Lahore Railway 
Telegraph Office, which controls tho main circuits of the system, appear 
to have been, free from any soit of disaffection, and “ practice ” messages 
intercepted in this office from all over the" lines showed that on the 12th 
April telegraph operators over a wide area were only awaiting a lead 
before going on strike. 


5. After tho 10th April the railway staff in all its various* classes 
■ were interfered with hy people inciting them 
incitentsofraiiwaystan. stay away from their work and molesting 
them on the 'ivay to their duties On tlie 12th, a large proportion 
of the men in the Loepmotive shops failed to present themselves. 
At Shakurpur the locomotive, carriage,* wagon and traffic* staff 
struck work on the 13th At Bahawalnagar there was a strike on 
the 14th, and the strikers, helped by people in the city, refused to 
allow an engine to pass and sat on the line saying that they would be 
cUtif tho engine went over them Thisstrikespread to Dolhi-Kishsng&nj 

ju|t outside the Punjab On the 16th at Kundian there was an attemp- 
ted^triko. At Amballa there was a short strike of the traffic staff, 
but^is was not very serious. These facts are sufficient to illustrate 
tlie realty of tho apprehension that disorders arising among tho general 
public \ould combine, witb spbcial grievances on the part of railuay ^ 
employe^ to precipitate a strike not in one department only, bat in 
' '90 



many, which anight for a time paralyse the railway system. We were 
jijformecl by Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
that the premature, and as it turned out inistahen, announcement made 
on the IGth April by a general telegram, sent over the whole of the 
North-Western railway svstem by the Agent, to the effect that martial 
law was declared on, tlic whole of the North-Western system, did much 
to allay trouble on the railways, ^ 

6. During the period of acute unrest, passenger trains were in general 
getthrough, though very late. The goods traffic 
-Passenger trams. suffered more, and in. the disturbed areas, the 
railway as a comraeicial system was practicallj" paralysed between 
the 10th and 21st April. Derailment of trains wms resorted to by the 
rioters in several cases. In one . ease an armoured train w^as itself 
derailed by a mob having removed the joints and opened oirt the rails. 
A rail was removed at ICala, just north of Jhclum, on the 15th April 
and -a passenger train was derailed. . A troop train "was expected 
about that time audit is inferred that this was the train' which the 
rioters intended to upset. As already mentioned, at Chheharta on tire 
13th an engine and goo ds- train were derailed and some looting took 
place on the train. Also at Malakwal, in Gujrat District, as rvo have 
seen, a train vr as wrecked by derailment : a fireman and a passenger were 
killed t tw'o engines and a wagon overturned. 


7, Spealdng generally, though subject to some important exceptions, 

destruction on the railway were not 
Part played by staff m dis- ^ v -i ■» * c 

orders. ' taken part nr by railway employees. Some 

, . ” , complaints have been mhdo before us that, 

on particular occasions when attack on railway property was being 
made by outsiders, the railway employees seemed to be unaccmintablv 
inactive to prevent destruction or to assist the authorities after the event 
to bring offenders to book. There axe some signs of this attitude ha\dn" 
been adopted in particular cases, but we arc not prepared to express an 
ojpniQji.tn. the. effcct-that. they; sliow. ani> 'WMhNyjjrAsvth'wlIinigrress on tne 
part of the railway staff to sec railway plant destroyed. 

8. In view of the difficulties in Tunning the traffic and algo for reasons 

severely restricted for a tirnc, especially after the 14th April Afte 
mattiaHaw was imposed, a system of martial law permits was introduced 

9. o f acts which we have mentioned as regards the railway sitt t 

. , bavc some importance upon ^ 

on martml law. .^^tiauance of martial law after the 
^hen the Field Army received orders for mobilisation in vip-ttr ' 
trith Afghanistan which was then breaking out. mwar 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Causes. 


1. At Amrifcsar'on lOth April 1919 tho immediate cause for the 
* „ . assembling of tho crowds which subsequentiv 

pccj c causw^ajj genera l)rohc into acts of disorder and \iolencc was the 
, deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satjapal. 

On tho same evening unruly crowds gathered at Lahore on news reaching 
that tovr’n of tho occurrences at Amritsar and of Jdr. Gandhi's arrest. 


In other places, e g., Kasur and Gujranwala, it is more difficult to trace 
the reason*for tho first exhibition of cveitement among the people. They 
wore influenced no doubt by what they heard of the occurrences in other 
places. They were advised, in some ca^s encouraged, to emulate the 
example there set An adequate explanation,, however, of the general 
and widespread outbreak in th6 Punjab against constituted authOiity, 
of the attack on Europeans, on Government property and on tho laihvay 
and telegraph system must be sought in tho causes of a general state of 
unrest and discontent among the people, particularly the inhabitants -of 
the larger tow ns. ^ * * 


2. Wc have already noted in our narrative of events' the iiicrcasjed 
• interest shown in certain parts of the Punjab m 
”®"minSjo/pr1nSK!*®'^’ agitation This is largely due no doubt 

to the Home Rule movement started several 
years ago Por the purposes of this report it is unnecessary to trace tho 
history of this movement either in its more violent or more moderate 
manifestation A succinct reference thereto is to bo found in the memo- 
randum * presented to us by the Government of Pndia Tho desire for a 

Jjv .tlm 

dissemination in the press and otherwise of the doctrine of •self-detemiina- 
tron which formed so prominent a subject of discussion at the peace 
confereifte in Paris. The principle, involved in tho new Government of 
India Act, even before it could be carried into effect, and indeed from 
the moment that it was solemnly acknowledged, also acted necessarily , 
as a stirauius'to political activity and gave height to the interestm public 
affairs. , • ^ . 


3. Tho circumstances under which India had to develop these princi- 
ples were exceptionally difficult. Restrictions, 
Defence ol India Act. xiffiich under normal conditions _were unneces- 
sary, were becoming more and more essential— not In India only— as 
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tho war drew slowly towards its climax, and the strain and risk inerfased. 
Those restrictions aHectcd tho daily life of tho ordinary citizen mnoh 
more lightly' in India than in Europe : cjj,, though .recruiting w'as 
intensive in tho Punjab and elsewhere, conscription .was nowhere in 
force. But the Defence of India Act, 1915, and tho rules made there- 
under did trench upon the' ordinary ineasurc of liberty*. .Important 
examples of tliis interference with individual liberty were the power to 
order “ deportation " of individuals from a given ' locality and to 
•conOno or intern them in a particular place : tho power to create and 
authorise the creation of new offences r'tlie power to set up special 
tribunals : and tho power to exclude nev.-spapers from special provinces 
or control the press. It is not our desire, nor is it v.ithin our duty, to 
throw doubt upon, or even to canvass, the necessity or wisdom of tlii.v. 
Act. What we desire to point out is that the exercise from time to 
time of powers such as these was taking place, though as a w'ar neces- 
sity, at a time when tho.political future of India was being re-east. It 
may be that restrictions upon political agitation, whether on the pres-? 
or on the platform, \VDro all the more nee cssarj*^ but they were all the 
“more galling. To the educated classes, who in India are compo'^cd 
largely of the various lawyer classes, they naturally appeared as 
diametrically opposed to their conception of constitutional doctrine. 


4. The Punjab owes part* of the troubles which wo have had to 
* ♦- 'Dll, investigate to its omi merits. The martial 

I ua lon in unja . ^ classes of this province make tho flne-jt soldiers, 

and as call after call was sent to India for men, and for men of the right 
kind, the response from the Punjab was unfailing. That Sir SlichaoD 
O’Dwyer as Liontenant-Govemor did his utmost to Encourage recruiting 
and that thO'-Punjab made eponnous efforts under his leadership to 
shoulder the Empire’s burrlen according to the utmost limits of its 
.ability, are facts which may bo stated without instituting comparisons 
or inviting contradiction. Other aspects of this question will be dis- 
cussed later, but it is important to rememher that in 1918 the need for* 
mote men was not lessening but increasing. Already in I'ebruary 1018 
the strain began to be severely felt and the pace was slackened. The 
appe.al of the Ihimo Minister to India in consequence of the altered 
military situation resulting from the German offensive was answered 
by an endeavour to produce half a million combatants in the Vear com- 
mencing on Ist June 1918. The Central Rccniiting Board fixed the 
Punjab quota of combatants at 180,000 and a Punjab Provincial Con- 
ference held on the -ith May ro<=olved to answer this demand and to 
find 20,000 non-combatants ns well. When the armistice was si>»ned 
in Kovember the Punjab was found to have made gexx! more than ' 
proportionate part of the demand made upon it. ^ ^ 

•D. Tlicse times of stress were therefore specially difficult anions 
high-spirited and martial people of ® 

The.towns h3d their 

but political octivitj’ by arid among the wlceated a 

oo “ had 



possibilities of immutwte tljingwr if it infLckcl the nual population wiili 
uitipathv to Go\crumpnf or ^\lth diaboliof in its power To do irrc 
panblo dannge to the Umpire a temportry alienation uas enough 
Whotlitr On use made in tho Patijab of the epoctal ponew under tho 
Defence of India Act and other kgisl ition uas oi uns not greater thin 
cun bo justified by tho iu.ees«!ities of tho place and, time is a questnn 
■ttliicU itt\oUci a critique of sovcnl \car 3 administration and upon 
^^lllcll wo fctl no Bpoctal compotenco or dutj to pronounce Sir Michael 
0 Dv\ j or cvpliined to us m detail lus reasons for regardmg tho situation* 
in the proMnee as critical and tho necessity for his dtiUng pioraptly 
nith 111 } manifestations of liostihtj to Go\ eminent It seems clear 
that the cumulative c/Tcct of taking action under special powers would 
be in any case to nial e tho contract broider and more eiidenfc between 
the new notions of libcrt} for Indn and the practice of the moment 

C Afto^ the conclusion of the armistice in No\ ember 1018 the powers 
under tho Defence of Indn Act continue I 
rrmistiM to though limited to a period of sn months after 
the conclusion of tho war We ha\o seen that 
the necessities and incidents of a war iCgime were clashing with prin 
ciples of government which had been grasped with a new vigour and 
wore colouring political expectations when the actual period of hosti 
lities with German} was seen to have co^no definitely to an end and a 
powerful reconciling force began to weaken Apart iltogether from 
special problems connected with the terms of pence — of which the 
Khilajat question is the greatest — one of the two forces was strengthen 
-'ing rapidly The representatives of India were taking a share m settlmg 
tho dcstmies of Europe Definite shape was being given to the new 
constitution everv project hung up b} , the war could now come back 
into the field of rca-^onablc discussion If the Defence of India Act 
was necessarv before to mal e certain that the Empire in her supreme 
struggle for existence would not breal down in India India was now , 
^expectant of special recognition — not because she had not failed the 
Enipire — but because she confidently consideied. that she had played 
her part to maintain it The politicall} minded classes were bound 
to re act to such stimuli as these and there were many others The war 
had brought high pneps Ind new problems as to export of foodstuffs 
the war ahd the peace alil e meant dislocation of existing conditions 

7 On the other hand the war was not over till it was done with 
The anxiety of Muhammadans orei tho fate of 
Post war eijesUDin ^ direct consequence of the war 

and seemed full of possibilities of trouble The return of troops would 
produce acute problems in many parts Torccs of mischief had been 
pent up bv emergency legislation to which it seemed hardly reasonable 
that tjio flood gates should bo thrown open all at once though it was 
certain that tho continued exercise oi special powers by the Executive 
v-oiild now bo looked upon with redoubled suspicion and vs tho degc 
y of a w ar measure into an abuse 
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8, In n country ^\lnd^ was only at the stage of looking fotwatfl to 
icptescntativo institutions not much is to bo 
pesHIon In beginning ct gained by elaborating upon the cxcitoablcnc?-'" 

' and credulity of the ’masses or upon their 

comparative helplessness in choosing whom to follow and believe. It 
is, however, important to obser\*c that the position of affaits in India 
early in IDIO was such, that political 'mtcicsU were \>o.und to nCcct 
the masses before long-^at least in the towns. JIuch therefore depended 
upon the educated classes and more upon the power of those who rvere 
minded to be reasonable to compete in influence with others, who<-e 
only contribvition to any-difUculty would be complaint of Govcmincnt 
and hostility — veiled at best — to the British Baj, 

9. The agitation against the action of the Government in pressing 
■ . lonvard and passing tlio Row’Iatt Bill must be 

Rtwlall Bills. particularly noticed as it was in our opinion 

largely, if not mainly, responsible for.cieating the feeling against Gov' 
ornment which promoted such serious disorder in the Punjab. 

The opposition to the Bowlatt Bills was very widespread throughout 
India among both moderate and extreme politicians. It wus represented 
that, on the eve of the grant of a largo measure of seU-govemment to 
India and after the splendid contribution made by her to the winning 
of the European war, .there was no necessity for passing an Act of the 
character proposed. It was objected that the Act conferred consider- 
able power on the Executive uncontrolled by the Judiciary. It was 
maintained that the. Defence of India Act clothed the Govemment 
with all the authority they would get under the new legislation and 
that there was, therefore,* every reason for delay and for conceding an 
ndiouimncnt asked by the Indian members of the Legislative Council. 
The agitation, against Government action took ..an acute form in the. 
months of Eebiuary and ilarch both in the press and on public plat- 
forms.j 

10- The criticism of Government in newspapers voicing extreme 
Pri.« rrUiritm * nationalist Sentiment ^Yas particularly bitter 
and determined. 

In one i)apcr, it was said It is monstrous to say the Iea.st of it 
that legislation of that typo should be introduced iii India where British 
statesmen arc so profuse in their talk of liberty- and “fclf-detcnnina- 
tion.” 

Another paper described the BUI.*, as :— ** a bare-fneed attempt on rise 
part of n bureauergej' wlsich has been dciJioraliEed by the exercise of 
unte^trained power to mtcticre with Vsherty.’' In a third paper appeared 
a statement that the new lasv would make hononrable esistence a- 
imccttain as life in a plague infected area.” ‘ ‘ 

In its issue of 4th Februar}* 1919, the Amriia Bazar Patrila 
ta said:— ‘-the only paraUcl fto the 

civilised j 


in Calcutta said the only paraUcl fto the Bowlatfc Bills) in Ihl 
J jurernidence for snch pro; mot, i.. lo Vo fo^a in do doclnrah'”n 


of martial 


law in any area. And the parallri fuipiskcd by hi; 


■tOTT it- 



that of a NndiT Shall on the pretext of some of lua soldiers being killed 
m n Mzaar affray making over the city of Delhi to the rapine, hist and 
Wood-thirxtmcis of his bnitil foMieri *' 

The i?om6rt^ Chromch on 10th hobruary had an article m \ihicli 
the following pas‘?ago appeared — “The Bills nro dangerous to pubho 
feafetj, snbvcrsuo of the rights of citizenship, improper for the subdual 
of To\ olution*nnd a badge of enmo and liclotry on the people India 
cannot and ^\lll not accept the mark of Cam on the forehead and bo 
shamed among the nations of the earth " 

The ^Vaql of Amritsar on the 22nd of March published a cartoon 
show ing the Secretar) of State in the act of handing the order of 
hfaerty to India "when a bhek cobra, released from >a basket by Mr 
"Mr Rowlatt, bites her ’V Some of the addresses dehi cred at the nuxncr 
ous meetings held throughout the proTince in protest against the Act 
n ere of a ■similarly extreme character 

11 Man} false rumours as to the object-and purpose of the Rowlatfc 
Act MCTO extensively circulated in the Punjab 
a se rumours ^ illustrations of these rumours the folloimg 

may be noticed It was said that people assembhng to the number 
of 5 would bo liable to bo arrested by the pohee, that property would, 
to a substantial extent, be confiscated by the Government, that execs 
-sive fees would bo levied on the occasion of marriages and that their 
personal liberty would be interfered with in other ways A full list of 
the rumours so far as disco\ cred by the authorities is eontameJ in a 
document * submitted to us The author or authors of these rumours 
have not been discovered It is not said that they originated in state 
menth made by political leaders, against whom tlie only complaint is 
that they did not take pains to correct these false rumours and to explain 
the nature of the Rowlatt Act and its provisions The uneducated 
people were m ignorance of these matters They were not aware that 
the Act would only he put m operation in distucts where anarchical 
■and revolutionary crimes were being perpetrated and would only come 
into operation on the Government of India gmng its sanction to an 
application for powem under the Act made by fho Irocal Government 
The people believed the rumours and their indignation against Govern 
meat increased To them the Eowlatt Act became known as the 
Black Act, an Act which would seriously curtail their personal and 
individual freedom ^ 

22 In January the suggestion was made m the press that the leaders 
should prepare themsch cs for passiv e resistance 
Passive Resisiance Rowlatt Bill becoming law 

and that a passive resistance movement should bo set on foot m every 
part of the country This proposal jnet with an enthusiastic reception 
Mthongh it was gradually realised that opposition confined to passive 
resistance would, in the case of the Bowlatt legislation, be incllcctivo 
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As tlio Servant of India expressed it on Cth IMarch : — “ J£ resistance is 
confined to tfie provisions of tWs particular legislation, tUcrc is little 
chance of a conflict arising* with the authorities. One may passively 
resist the Rowlatt Acta for years without ever coming in the path of 
the police.” 


13. Meantime Mr. ^Gandhi started his SaUjagraha movement against 
the Eowlatt Act. The word ” Salyagraha ” 
“Satyasraha. _ according to Mr. Gandh of modern origin, 
having been invented by him, and means insistence on truth and force 
derivable from such insistence. He says “ the movement is intended to 
replace methods of violence. It is essentially a religious movement. 
It is a process of purification and penance. It seeks to secure reforms 
or redress of grievances by sclf-sufEcring.” The true Satyagrahi there- 
fore invites pain and suffering upon himself with a view to inducing 
Government to alter a measure to which he is opposed. On the 24th 
February 1919, Mr. Gandhi at Ahmedabad started his Satyngraha 
campaign against Goverrunent in connection 
The vow. 24th February, Boyr\att Bills. He devised a vmv' 

in the following terms. “ Being conscientiously of opinion that 
the Bills known as the Indian Criminal Law (Araondraent) Bill 
No. 1 of 1919 and the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No. 2 
of 1919, are unjust, subversive" of the principles of liberty and justice, 
and destmetive of the elementary rights of individuals on which the 
safety of the community' as a whole, and the State itself is based, wo 
solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills becoming law and until 
they are withdrawn, wo shall refuse cirilly to obey these laws and such 
other laws as a' committee to be hereafter appointed, may think fit, 
and we further affirm that in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth 
and refrain from violence to life, person or property.” 

^14. On the 1st March a meeting of the signatories to the Satyagraha 
pledge under the presidency of Mr. Gandhi was 
held at Bombay to form a SahTia and appoint 
ah executive committee. The following day 
Mr. Gandhi issued a manifesto inaugurating Salyagralia and civil dis- 
obedience to laws. In dealing with this movement the South Indian 
Muil (Madras) said : — “ Mr. -Gandhi has come to the conclusion that 
civil disohedtence to law is the only remedy. This is passive resistance 
of a vigorous tj-pc.” As Mr. Gandhi himself admitted to us at Ahmeda- 
bad, civil disobedience to laws is active disobedience and is the anti- 
. thesis of passive disobedience. On 7th Slarch, Mr. Gandhi attended 
a meeting at-Delh\ to protest against the Bowlatt Bills. At this meetin<T . 
the names of 15 men and women who had taken the Satyagraha vow 
worc'icad out. Similar meetings were held in many other towns. A 
scheme was proposed to have branch committees of the central committee 
appointed in every prorince; district onUjaluk for deciding what other 
'laws than the Bowlatt laws were to* come within the purview of the 
civil disobedience movement. '- 


Civil disobedience 
campaign. 



ID In futtliornncc o£ hib Saiyufjraha ino\ci«olit ngaiitet the Ilowldit 

Ain<.S!a“l>Jrial'-sell> S'S, '“f" “ 

Inarch tth April throughout Icdm A da> %Tas to he set 

agait HB a daj o£ gororal inouiniiig vrUen no 
husiiicsb as to bo doi c 1 lio (Ia> so fixed h'i h ni os to be the second 
bundaj after the publication of the ^iCoicgil ns ent was given to the 
passing of the Kovvlatt Bill lor those tv ho came to know immediately 
after this assent uas given the daj would bo the 30th March for others 
the 6th of April On discov enng that the lartal might in this way be 
hold on dilTcrcrit dates, Mr Candlu sent out telegrams fixing the 6fh 
April As w o hav o already- described a hocrial took place in several places 
on the 3Dth March, among others at Delhi where serious rioting 
occurred 


Xho obser^ anco of the hartal on Gth April w as \ ery general and 
extended ov er a great many provinces Large mass meetings of people 
wero held m different towns and thofigh no actual conflict between the 
police and the crowds occurred tlicro were manj signs of growing excite 
ment and unrest among the people It seems however to have been 
hoped by the Government that with the successful conclusion of the 
hartal and the day of fasting on the Gth agitation had achieved its 
objects and that no further demonstration would occur 


16 On the 8th of April however, the Government of India received 
news from the Government of Bombay that 
Oelencc onaw ccnmenc€d Gandhi had announced to the Comnus 

siouer of Police that he had issued an uniegis 
teied newspaper and that a committee was sitting to decide what further 
laws were to be disobeyed Instructions were sent to the Government 
of Bombay that if Mr Gandhi and other leaders were gmltj of a clear 
breach of law they should be arrested and prosecuted On the 9th 
April similar instructions vrere sent to other Local Governments and a 
suggestion made that if the passive resistance movement showed dan 
gerous symptoms in any province the Local Government might issue 
a mamfesto regarding the necessity object and scope of the Kowlatt 
Act condemmng those who seek notonetj by embarrassing Gov ernment 
pointing to the moral of the Delhi incident caibng upon all sober minded 
people to discourage the policy of embarrassing the Government what 
ever them views might be on the Act and making it clear that Govern 
ment was determined to carry out the dutj of mimtmwng the laws 
of the country and dealing iigorouslj with all mov ements that endanger 
the peace and prosperity of the great bod> of citizens 


17 Mr Gandhi left Bombay for Delhi on Sth April with the object ^ 
of furthering bis Salyagraha movement there 
Mr Gardhi senl tack lo jjj jpe Punjab The Government of India 
Bcmbay SlhApri learmng of this journey by Mr Gandhi 

communicated with the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab and tbu 
Chief Commi'^sioner of Delhi Both these gentlemen agreed that it 
would be cxtremelj imprudent nottosa> dangerous to allow Mr Gandhi 
ti5 enter the territories under their juri -^diction Ifo had announced 
88 



.that 'part of his programme consisted in breaking the la^ and the^ 
had no knbwledge what laws he might choose to break. If he did break 
laws the anthorities would’ have no option bnt to have him arrested. 
His arrest and trial would in all probability lead to rioting and violence. 
However opposed he might personally^ be to the use of force in the 
prosecution of his policy’" there was no' reason for supposing that the 
uneducated people of the Punjab would be equally' prepared to refrain 
from violent methods. As had already been pointed out by some of 
the prominent leaders of moderate opinion in India the promotion of 
the SatyagraJia movement was likely to promote disorder and breach 
of the peace, fn these circumstances, the Government of India autho- 
rised the Local Governments of the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
Delhi to issue orders under Rule 3 (6) of the Defence of India Rules 
(which requires the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council) 
^directing Gandhi to remain in the Bombay Presidency. As explained 
to us in the Government’s memorandum “ this sanction was communi- 
cated to the three Local Governments concerned and to Bombay by' a 
‘ clear the line ’ telegram of the 9th April, whi^h contained a direction 
that all reasonable means to enforce the order should be used, but that 
Gandhi should be treated with every possible consideration and force 
should be used only if he refused to obey the order. He was to be 
informed that although at present his entering the Punjab or Delhi 
would be likely to promote disturbance and therefore could not be 
allowed, the Government of India would be willing to le-consider the 
position later, should he give an explicit undertaking to refrain from 
inaugurating a campaign to break the law and undertake not to promote 
such violation.” 


As already indicated Mr. Gandhi, who had disregarded a warning 
not to proceed in consequence of the above order, was arrested at Palwal 
and escorted back to Bombay' Presidency'. On his own admission he 
was treated with every', possible consideration. At Bombay he enjoyed 
complete liberty' except that he W'as not allowed to leave the Presidency. 


18. Following upon his arrest a Mrial took place in many different 
towns, and the \’iolent outbreaks to which we 
Effects ^Gandhi's referred occurred, A serious outbreak 

also occurred at Ahmedabad with which we 
deal in a separate part of our report. On hearing of the events at that 
place, Mr. Gandhi was greatly shocked and declared for the time being 
a suspension of his civil disobedience movement^and expressed his 
readiness to obey all Government orders. With the permission of the 
Commissioner of Police he issued handbills inviting the pubh'c and 
'the mill-hands of Ahmedabad to return to work. This advice was taken 
and order was rapidly restored there. In the Punjab, however, as we 
have seen, hartals continued to be held and outrages and acts of violence 
to be committed. In an open letter to Mr. Gandhi from Swami 
Shiaddhanand, a follower or colleague of his' at Delhi, occurs the ai?n‘ 
ficant passage : — I am therefore convinced that tmder the nra? I 
conditions in India, the breaking of laws without producing 
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Uphc'i'val among tho masses (for \\liioli neither voii nor any Salyagrahi 
, IS moraU> rcapousiblo) js impoa^iblo 

In Sir Gandiu a own nnmfcsto * of the 18th April advising tho 
temporan suspension of civj! disobedience, he states — ‘ I am sorry 
that ^\hcn I embarked upon a mass movement I under rated the forces 
of e\ il and I must nou pause and consider Uou best to meet tho situation ” 
Another pas'sage is *' uo have found by bitter otponenco that whilst 
in an atmosphere of lawlcisuesa, civil disobedience found ready accept 
ance, Salfja (truth) and Ahnsa {non violence) from nhich alone civil 
disobedience can worthily spring have commanded little or no respect " 

dte have no hesitation in sajing that both in the Punjab and else- 
where, a famzhanty and ejTnpathj with disobedience to laws was 
engendered among large numbers of tho people by Sir Gandhi s move 
ment and tho law abiding instincts which stand between societj and 
outbreaks of violence w ere undermined at a time when thoir full strength 
was required ^ 

19 Other causes of unrest besides the Rowlatt Act agitation among 

^ ^ . tho population of the Punjab cannot bo left 

Peace terms w.lh Turke, -Muhammadan 

Indians have felt great uneasiness about the possible fate of Turkey 
in consequence of her having espoused the causa of Germany in the 
Great "War Tho Turkish peace terms involving such questions as the 
integrity of the holy places of Islam and the Khtlafat haVe roused Tceen 
interest among the Sluhammadan population At the meeting of the 
All India Moslem League m Delhi at Christmas 1918, Dr Ansan a 
physician and one of the leaders of public opinion m Delhi made a 
violent speech upon the subject of the Khilafat and the threatened 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire The character of this speech 
was such that the newspapers and pamphlet reports thereon were pro 
acribed under the Press Act by certain Local Governments On the 
30th August 1918 at a Muhammadan meeting held at Amritsar Dr 
Kitchlew made a violent pro Turkish speech and one Maulvi declared 
that the time had come for a Jehad He Was however, checLed by 
the presiding Slaulvi who said that the time was not yet Sir Michael 
ODwjer who referred to this meeting explained that he received in 
formation frdm the Government of India that on 25th April 1919 a 
great Muhammadan meeting was to be held at Bombaj at which it was 
said a Jehad was hkely to be proclaimed Feelings still prevail upon 
these questions and it is not necessary for us to go into the subject m 
greater detail 

20 India, like many other countries throughout the norid, has been 

affected by a feeling of unrest consequent on 
High prices termination of hostilities in the Great 

"War The continued high prices of the necessaries of life has been 
n cause of great discontent m the more densely populated towns It 
was expected that when fighting ceased prices would return to tho 
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normal figures prevailing before the v,’ar. In their disappointmctifc 
at finding prices tending to rise, rather than fall, after the armistice, 
people blnincd tlic Government. The situation was aggravated by 
the bad harvest ol 1919 caused by a failure of the monsoon. It was 
not possible for us to make an exhaustive or satisfactory inquiry into 
economic causes of unrest. We may note that in such a district ns 
Oujranwala, Colonel O’Brien, the Deputy Com friissi oner, did not consider 
that unrest was to be attributed in any degree to cconomie conditions. 

31. It has been suggested that the methods of recruiting for the 
army sanctioned by tlie Punjab Government 
Rccrun ng. largely responsible for the unrest in the 

province previous to the outbreaks. In our opinion this proposition 
is not established or well-founded. The Punjab during rvar made 
very fine xccruHing efforts. Ilecruits were, however, mainly obtained 
from country districts. Comparatively few joined the army from tlio 
towns whore the disturbances broke out. Largo numbers of doinoLiliscd 
men wero returning to their homas in April and they do not seem to have 
shown any sympathy wdth the agitation. As regards methods of ro- 
cniiting, it would appear that an intensive campaign was conducted 
in many districts by the district officers, and there were instances of 
reprehensible means of securing recruits having been adopted by over- 
zealous individuals. In the eases that were referred to us it was shown 
that such, methods when brought to the notice of tlio higher ofiicials 
were discountenanced. Dealing with this subject, Sir Michael O’Dwycr* 
says : — ** Naturally W'o did everything good to promote recruiting and 
to popularise it, both by working on every legitimate feeling which 
could rouse the martial spirit iu the people by appealing to their race, 
their traditions, to the benefits of the army, to their past deeds and so 
on. And on the whole, it was very successful. No doubt some had 
exceeded the limits and may have used pressure. Of course anythin'^ 
o! that kind brought discredit in this connection. I may say that in 
regard to reccuiting we associated with and invoked the assistance of 
the leaders of the great martial racci in the Punjab — Sikhs, Muham- 
madans and Iliudus, aud these were largely successful in obtaining' a 
strong loeal recruiting unit composed mainly (of course officials r^ro 
also on i^ of non-official and leading men in the district,” The recruit- 
ing details were largely left to the local authorities. The system by 
which a quota was fixed, for each village and the mcthod.s employed in 
some cases to secure the requisite number wore entirely a local, not a 
Government, arrangement. Sir Jlicfaacl says ; — I think over and 
over again in various places I deprecated any coercion being used and 
any improper methods being used. I deprecated the buying of riiruits 
But I can say this,' that the i>olicy of the Government in the matter of 
recruiting was goneraUy ri.xcd by the Recruiting Board, which included 
a very largo percentage of Indian gentlemen, aud it was invariabl 
, impressed, I think, on the members of that Board, and I think 
will find it in the proceedings, that these improper methods were t 
discreditej, for instance, the purchasing of recruits and anv ^ 



jnpropDr inetbods ” To tbo suggestioji that imnccessar) prosecutions 
^\ero brought binder ccrtoiu sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
so as to gi\o men so summoned the option of joining the army as an 
aItcrnntJ^o to punishment, Sir Michael B'lys “As far as I Knoir no- 
prosecutions under sections 107 and 110 i\ore authorised either by 
Go\ernment or bj any ofllcer of Government with the object of obtain- 
ing men for tho armj , that is as dcfinito A statement as I can give I^at 
I think It uould bo a verj interesting analysis, if tho Committee had 
time to make it, to take tho figures of tho fighting men supplied by 
tbo Punjab during tho war hy classes and take the figures of the men 
convicted in these disturbances and see hovr very few of the people 
convicted in these disturbances belong even to the classes which supplied 
our fighting ’* 

22 There is oven less ground for attributing unrest in the province 

to any action taken bj the Government m 
ar cans connection with tho "War Loan As in the 

case of recruiting there may hav e been o\ cr-zealoijs officials who resorted 
to objectionable methods of persuasion but there is no ground for 
imputing blame therefor to the Local Government In one case an 
official disposing of an objection to the imposition of income-tax said 
“ the man has supplied no recruits, be has not given any subscription 
to war loan or rehef funds and the application is rejected ” The officer 
m question was apparently severely reprimanded, but he appears to 
bav e dealt with the case on its merits and only to bav e put in the fact 
as a sort of additional fact There is no ground for alleging, as appears 
to have been done, that, with Government sanction instructions were 
issued to assessors of income-tax that they should get increased income- 
tax from persons who were supposed not to have made satisfactory 
contributions to the war loan 

23 On the evidence before us there is nothing to show that the 

outbreak in the Punjab was part of a pre- 
Conspiracy arranged conspiracy to overthrow the British 

GorcrameKt m India by fnree On tb e oth er h and tb e Punjiab Govern- 
ment had been advised by tbeir legal advisers that the SaiyaffraJia 
movemenl; amounted to an illegal conspiracy against Government 
We beheve that 3Ir Gandhi is honestlj opposed to the empToyment 
of force or violence m the prosecution of his aims But the general 
teaching of the doctrine of civil disobedience to laws to masses of un- 
educated men must inevitably lead to breach of the peace and disorder 
Apart from the use of force civil disobedience to laws if extensneJ^ 
preached and practised would mean the paralysis of Government As 
was said in the Waqt “ If the entire country resorts to passive resistance 
where is the Government that will withstand it * There can be no 
need forvoeldmg the sword, because the Safi/agraJn docs not offer phj sical 
resistance ” 

Ii^thc situation as it presented itself daj by daj to tho Punjab 
Government, there were grounds for the grav est , anxiety Withm 
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recent yenrs there hnd been Iavo revolutionary movements, jt.f., the 
Ghatlr movement and tlic »Silk Letter Conspiracy of 1910. It was 
difficult, probably unsafe, for the authorities not to assume that the 
outbreak was the result of a definite organisation^ Apart -from the 
existence of any deeply laid scheme to overthrow the British, a move- 
ment whicli had started in rioting and become a rebellion might hai,e 
rapidly developed into a revolution. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Declaration of. Martial Law. 


1. Bj article 2 of the Bengal Regulation 10 of 1804 the Governor 

Betijal Regulsiion. 1804. “Mled to direct any pubhcautlo- 

nty or oflicer to order the suspension, uholly 
Or partially, of the functions of the ordinar} Criminal Courts of Judica- 
ture vuthm any part of the British tem tones subject to the Government 
and to establish martial law therein “ for any period of time while the 
British Government in India shall be engag^ in war with anj native 
or other power, as well as during the existence of open rebellion against- 
the authority of the Government, m any part of the territories afore- 
eaid ” The territories referred to include the Punjab 


On 13th April I91SI the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, with ^ 
the concurrence of the General Officer Commanding the 16th Division 
and Chief Justice, High Court, requested the Governor General in Council 
to direct him to " suspend function of ordinary Criminal Courts in 
Amritsar and Lahore districts, to estabhsh martial law therein and to- 
direct trial of offenders under the Regulation of 1804, « e , by courts- 
martial ” The authority so asked was granted with the intimation 
that an Ordinance would be pubhshed the following day substituting 
for trials by courts martial, trials by Tribunals similar to those under 
the Defence of India Act but with the powers of Field General Courts- 
Martial This communication from the Viceroy was received by tbe 
Lieutenant-Governor in the evening of 14th April and a proclamation 
of martial law was made at Lahore and Amritsar on 15th April Similar 
applications were made in respect of Gujranwala on 15th April, Gujrat- 
mi JBSh A^jJ and nn 2Dfch ^nril Sanction havii:^ been^iv en 

to the declaration of martial law as asked, proclamations to this effect 
were made m these districts on 16th, 19th and 24th April respective!} 
Martial law was withdrawn from Gujrat civil area and from certain 
parts of the other affected areas on 28th May 1919 At the conclusion 
of a Durbarbdd on 7th June at Amritsar^ the la eutenant- Governor anno 
uncedfchat, except on the railway, martial law would be discontinued at 
midnight on the 9th m the ffistricts of Amritsar, Gujranwala and 
Lyallpur and at midnight on the 11th at Lahore It was final!} mth 
drawn from railway lands on 25th August 

2 In terms of section 72 of the Government of India Act, 1915, 

“ the Governor General maj , m cases of emc’-- 
Govemment of India Acf, gency, make and promulgate ordinances for 
the peace and good government of British 
India or any part thereof and any ordinance so made shall for the sp-'ce 
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of not more than six months from its promulgation have the like force 
of law as an Act passed by the Governor General in Legislative Council.” 
-Acting under the powers conferred upon him by this Statute, the Governor 
General by Martial Law Ordinance Ko. 1 of 1919 provided that every 
trial held under the Bengal State Offences licgnlation, 18(5l, should, 
instead of being held by a couTt-mattial, be held by a commission con-‘ 
sisting of 3 persons appointed in this behalf by the Local Government, 
which was to have power to appoint as many commissions for this 
purpose as it might deem expedient. At least 2 of the members of 
each such commission were to be persons who had served as Sessions 
Judges or Additional Sessions Judges for a period of not less than 3 
years or persons qualified under section 101 of the Government of India 
Act, 1915, for appointment as Judges of a High Court. The Commission 
was to have all the powers of a general court-martial under the Indian 
Army Act, 1911, and subject to the provisions of the Ordinance was to 
follow, BO far as might be, the procedure regulating trials by such courts- 
inarrial. 


3. Under section 3 of the Eegulation of 1801 the only penalty that 
could be imposed by a court-martial upon a 
om nance No. . person found guilty of the crime of rebellion 


was death, a sentence involving forfriturc of all the criminal’s property 
and cflccts. The Government of the Punjab pointed out to the Govern- 
ment of India that thef e would be many guilty persons whom it was 
not desirable to sentence to death and that provision should therefore 
be made by Ordinance for minor punishments. Accordingly the Gover- 
nor General issued Martial Law Ordinance No. Ill of 1910 providing 
that an)' court-martial or commission, convened under the previous 
Ordinances might, when convicting any person of any of the crimes 
specified in the Regulation of 1801, sentence such person to transporta- 
tion for life or for an}’ period not less than 10 years or to rigorous impri- 
sonment for a term not less than 7 years and not exceeding 1-1 j'ears 
No person so convicted was to be liable to forfeiture of property unless' 
such court or commission so directed. 


4. On IGth April 1919 the Government of the Punjab wired to the 
Ortinnne No. IV. G<>v^cnt of Indio urging that Ordiwince I 
should be amended so as to cover oITcnces 
committed on or after 30th March, the date on which trouble becan in 
Delhi. In a further wre on 19th April they pointed out that th^ 
Amritsar murders occurred on 10th April and those at Kasur on the 
“ Lieutenant-Governor considers it most desirable that these c*” 
should be tried by commission under the Ordinance. Meetincs wK^T 
helped to prepare the ground for the rebellion took place on thf. "tmi! 
March at Amritsar and on Gth April at Lahore, The first riot in T 
occurred on the 10th and on the 11th there was a mass meetimr ‘ 

Shahi Mosque at which inflammatory speeches were made. E ^ 
is coming in which tends to show that cmis.saries from outsldr 
vkited Punjab shortly before outbreaks in various places 
■fears that, if date 13th is allowed to stand, it may be 
the Ordinance against those with whom the real" ‘t-M- ® 
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To meet these cases the Governor General on 21st April passed Ordi- 
nance ^ 0 , IV of 1919 whicli provided that not>vith standing anything 
contained in the lilartial Jjan* Ordinance, 1919, the Local Government 
may by general or special order direct that any commission appointed 
under the said Ordinance shall try any person charged with any offence 
•coiuinitted on or after the 30th JIarch 1919 and thereafter the provisions 
•of the said Ordinance shall apply to such trials accordingly, and a com- 
mission. may pass in respect of any such offence any sentence authorised 
by Jaiv,” An appeal has been taken to the Privy Council by some of 
the accused, who were convicted by the commissions in which, among 
other points, it is maintained that it W'as not wthin the power of the 
Governor General to give the tribunals set up by him pou’cr to try 
offences other than those mentioned in the Bengal Regulation or any 
offences committed after 30th March and before the first acts "of violence 
occurred. Tliis is not therefore a matter upon which it would he proper 
Jor us to express any opinion. 

' 5, Four commissions were set up in Lahore to try offences under the 
- . . Regulation of 180 1 as extended by the Ordi- 

omm ssions. nances. They tried 114 cases involving 852 ^ 

accused. Of these 581 were convicted, the majority of convictions 
being recorded under section 121 of the Indian Penal Code (which d^Is 
with w'aging war against the King- Emperor). One hundred and eight 
persons were sentenced to death, 2G5 to transportation for life, 2 to trans- 
portation for other periods, 5 were sentenced to imprisonment for 10 
years, 85 for 7 years and 104 for shorter periods. Substantial alteration 
of these sentences was made by the Local Government. Of the 108 
death sentences only 23, including 5 where execution has been stayed " 
pending an appeal to the Privy Council, have been maintained. Of the 
remaining 85 sentences 23 have been commuted- to transportation for 
life, 26 to rigorous imprisonment for 10 years, 14 to 7 yrars, 1 to 6 years, 

10 to 5 years and 11 to periods ranging from 1 to 4 years. Of the sen- 
’ fences of transportation for life 2 only w^ere maintained, in 5 the Govern- 
ment ordered immediate release of the convicts, while the remaining 258 
sentences were commuted to terms of imprisonment, 2 of them for 10 
years and the remainder for periods ranging irozn 1 to 7 years. Two 
sentences of transportation for 14 and 10 years respectively were reduced 
to 3 jmars’ imprisonment. Of 191 effective sentences of imprisonment 
the sentence was allowed to stand in 53 cases, in 2 cases the convicts 
were released and in the remaining 136 cases reductions were ordered, 
the average period of sentence before and after reduction being approxi- 
mately 5J to IJ years respectively. Further alterations have been 
effected under the King-Emperor’s proclamation dated December 23rd, 
and as a result of the recommendations of the commission of Mr. Justice 
Chevis'and Mr. Justice MuHick, who uere appointed under instructions 
conveyed in a letter dated 23rd September 1919, from the Government 
• of India, Home Department, for the purpose of reviewing the sentences 
passed, inconnection with the disturbances by Summary Courts appointed 
by the martial law authorities. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Reasons Sor Martial Law and its continuance considered. 


1. The question whether the Government of the Punjab was justified 
.in applying to the Government of India for 
‘Positton^^undcr^^c^^lation - authority to declare martial law under the 
Bengal Regulation of 1804 is one of great gene- 
Tal importance. Ordinance I of 1919 commences with the recital that 
"the Governor General is satisfied that a state of open rebellion against 
the authority of the Government exists in certain parts of the Province 
•of the Punjab.*’ This recital is in terms of the Relation and the 
language seems reasonably clear artU free from technicality. If there 
is room for any modification of its ordinary meaning when the Re^ula- 
tion is. construed as a whole, the specific intention or particular value 
of the language must be left by a committee such as ours for determina- 
rtion by' a court of law. We understand that this and other similar 
•questions which hear or may be thought to hear thereon„are already 
Ibefore the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.* In dcclinih" to 
•anticipate their decision by any opinion which we could form for W- 
•selves without the, advantage of legal argument, we desire to g;uaTd 
•ourselves against any suggestion that we view as Unimportant the 
question of the legality of the form in which martial law” -was declared. 
'On the contrary, it is a question of distinct moment whatever be the way 
in W'hich the answer has to be made. If martial law has to he declared 
it is Btill an evil which vail be made worse if it is introduced irre^ularl v" 
•On the other hand, if there is statutory authority and promion covearini? 
the case, there is great advantage both for the people and for the Govern- 
ment in the use of a power which is regularised and can be the more 
readily examined. In this case considerable modification of 'the old 
machinery was necessary and was made by special Ordinances ' in th 
end the Regulation of 1801 was left as the authority only for the int ^ 
‘duction of martial law as such. In our opinion it was right and wise -T* 
proceed as to this fundamental matter under statutory authorif 'f 
that authority was applicable to the facts, ' “ 


2. The question of substance is, however, greater than 

.... .. ■ o!lesaUt.T of method.*^ On the 

Quest, en 01 sobslenco. sohot the Beigal R^f.tio “ 

is a power. That the power itself arises only upon certain 

is an element which does not convert discretion into a command * 

* After the draft of this Report had been sent to press a cable » 

intimating that one of the appeals had been dismissed.' *«csaage ^43 published 
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power IS given because, m the language of the Eogulafcioa itself, "it 
jnaj be expedient " that it should be used It docs not seem impossible 
upon any view of what constitutes " open rebellion *’ that this condition 
should exist and yet should be confined to 80 few persons, or otherwise 
ehould bo so little formidable, as not to justify the introduction of 
martial law 

If, on the other hand, it was necessary and right to resort to martial 
law, the conduct of the Government' is justified in principle and inten- 
tion an> error which could be showm to exist is an error of method 
Though not wthout a real importance as we ha\ e already shown, a nus- 
talvc in method is of less importance it w ould mean at most that a 
special Ordinance was necessary and should hav e been passed 

3 We propose, therefore, in the first place, to give our answer to the 

question whether, in the districts affected, 

*h*)h**^ *?h**”**^'°'' there was, or was not, a state of open rebellion 
open rebeJlioiu against the authority of Government If this 

question be put in its ordmarv meaning and 
answered m point of substance, Ve think that it will be found upon 
consideration to determine the question as to the justification for intro- 
ducing martial law It is a question of fact, and, on the information 
submitted to us, we think that the answer should be given m the affirma- 
tive As a description of the occurrences to which we have called atten- 
tion in our narrative of e^ ents open rebelhon " is, we think, apt and 
aceurafe as a question of inference it appears to us to be the natural 
and the only inference The clement of rebelhon as distinct from mere 
not on the one hand and from political opposition to Government on the 
other, can be traced throughout m what sense it may be considered 
to lack openness we have faded to discover 

4 On IQth April at Amritsar the mobs had burned Government 

buildings because the> were Government build- 

Survey oJ incidents After the first few minutes, they had 

murdered all Europeans on whom they could lay their hands except Miss 
Sherwood whom they left for dead upon the street They had hunted 
i-M "Mis. Es.'s/io.w andtke-afHnera q1 the Chartered Bank the other hank 
inana'Jers were sought out in their offices and killed with every circum- 
stance of brutal rage They were not even Government officials But 
the J?(?/ is a British Jiaj they were in some sense its representatives 
or BjTuboIs, and for this they were murdered The railway and the 
telegraphs were attacked partlj os Government institutions and partly 
to paralyse Government by preventing news, by derailing troops and 
otherwise immobilising the forces 

The Amritsar incidents may be regarded as the high-water mark of 
the disorders, though the outbreak at Kasur on the 12th is hardly di3- 
tu^uishable Gujranwala on the 14th exhibits the same anti Govern- 
ment features though not the same opportunity for attack on unofficial 
Europeans The acts of the mob at Lahore upon the 10th were less 
serious, but the occurrences there between the 10th and the 13th show 
an equally marked defiance of constituted authontj and a direct relation 
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■\vith th,e Amritsar' outbreak. The disturbances as they spread along 
the railway line vary only in d^rec and as opportunity varied. Here 
and there the element of a desire for loot can be traccdj^but it was never 
the main motive force of the disorders which had a public and general 
object throughout. An intention to paralyse the arm of Government 
by extensive destruction of Government buildings and of means of 
communication can hardly find vent in practice upon a considerable 
scale and at the same time fall short of open rebellion, "Where the 
Government is British and a comparatively insignificant number of the- 
inhabitants are JEurop cans, most of them Government servants, and this 
intent'on is seen to culminate at prominent points in a murderous attack 
on Europeans simply as such, it may be said with some certainly that the 
Government so attacked is in face of on open rebellion in all reasonable 
implications of the phrase. 


5. After all, the question is not one of words but of substance. The- 
power’of the ordinary law to preserve order 
ability to enforce itself on every 
subject, but in the fact that with all subjects, 
save a few,, no need of enforcement will arise. It depends upon the 
law-abiding instincts of the great majority and upon the authority of 
Government b eing a r ec ei ved fact. In India at pr es ent, ordi nary m ethods 
of government depend for their possibility — not merely for their effi- 
ciency — on the existence of this relation between people who are Indian- 
and a Baj which is British. This fact and others which might’be men- 
tioned, e,g., the absence of a clear-cut distinction between the govern- 
ment of the day and the Government or i?a; in the general sense, make- 
the relation more liable to interruption temporarily and locally. Such 
interruptions are doubtless more natural and more forgiveable, by reason 
of these facts ; and we have already noted certain special features of the- 
time which reinforce this consideration. But by reason of the same- 
facts the interruptions are more, rather than less, perilous when they 
have happened ; and in any case they call for swift and certain action. 
It iS idle to rely upon authority alone to cure defiance of authority*^ or 
upon time, which may heal, but will almost certainly spread, the damage.. 
The destruction of Government buildings, railways and telt^raphs is 
perhaps the broadest feature of the disorders in these districts of the 
Punjab. Its significance for the present purpose is two-fold : first, in 
its bearing upon the existence or non-existence for effective purposes 
of received authority ; the extent to which this had been undermined 
or breached ; the openness, persistence and rage with which it was defied ; 
and secondly the extent to which the resources of Government for 
defence and for restoring order had already been or were likely to 
become impaired. 

G, We think that the introduction of martial law, as a question to- 
j necessity or of policy in the true sense, roust 
igni cance o isor ers. judged from this standpoint. In holding 
that the position to be dealt with was a state of ojien rebellion, w'e intend 
>to attribute no magic to o phrase which we employ as applicable, and 



more than adequate, to realities with winch the Go^ ernment was faced 
A\c agree wjth the \ieir which we find e.\pres*e<l m a letter dated 18th 
April 1919 b> I\Irs Besant to the Times of India ” — 

"The cutting of telegraph wires the derailment of troop trains, 
the burning of railway stations the attack on banks the setting 
free of jail birds are not the action of SaUjagrahis nor even of 
casual rioters, but of re\ olutionarics 

7 In this connection, we would refer shortly to two matters upon 
y n! Arms which somc sttcss has naturally and properly 

been laid The first is the question of arms 
Tf it IS meant as matter of construction of the Regulation of 1804 that 
" the existence of open rchelhon * refers to armed rebclhon only this 
question affects the legality of the way in which martial law was intro 
duced and wo leaao it for decision to a competent court As a matter 
olsubBlauce and from the standpoint indicated aboae it is unnecessary 
to discuss any verbal questions as to whether mobs provided with laths 
are armed or not This weapon was not the only oiTe proved to have 
been used but though Sergeant Rowlands was killed with a straining 
screw, it was with laths and with stones that the mobs made their 
attacks For cutting wires and for tearing up the railway line appro 
priate instruments seem to have been obtained in plenty and much 
destruction was "done with matches and kerosene oii It is true and 
ought to be stated that houses of license holders do not seem anywhere 
in the Punjab to have been raided for arms Stiff m these circnm 
stances the question of arms seems to arise only m its beanng upon the 
degree of danger inherent in the disorders anft the degree of diflSculty m 
coping with them That both might ha> e been greater is a fact which 
still leaves both to bo truly reel oued This m\ oh es many other factors 
besides the presence or absence of weapons of precision The attack 
upon railway and telegraph systems was an attack upon Government 
at a very well chosen point a shrewd and modern method probably 
tlie most effective that could have been chosen to effect the purpose of 
reducing to impoteffCe the few Europeans on the spot and the power 
of Government to help them It was a ver> good beginning for any 
form of action agairist Gov ernment and necessarj prehminary to the 
rise growth and spread of any mov ement of the sort It was also a 
form of damage more likely to attract recruits than older fashioned and 
holder courses It was essentially a form of outrage which had to bo 
met by prompt and drastic measures and in any ev ent was difBcuIt to 
put down quickly It was accompanied by circumstances that increased 



with, the ohjoct of inflaming the Sikh population and soldiers and getting- 
them to waver in their loyalty to the King-Emperor. 

8. The second matter that requires attention hero is the fact that we 
find ho evidence in the material before us of 
- ' ^‘^^ecedent conspiracy as the mainspring of the 
disorders. From what we have already said 
as to causes, it will be apparent that underlying these disorders as they 
broke out, there was at least one force, more legitimate than a conspiracy 
but equally, if not more, potent to spread and to maintain the-danger, 
-The intensity of the resentment over the Rowlatt BilLs^ though ^ 
created in the minds of many by false rumours, and though encouraged 
at least up to the verge of lawlessness by the civil disobedience move- 
ment, would have been of itself no justification for martial law. But 
when other causes, some special to the Punjab, had combined to cause 
this resentment to erupt in outrages and violence in the main towns 
and in the railway areas, these had to be viewed as manifestations of its 
intensity and strength,, and as striking proof of the height to which it 
had raised the general unrest. 


9. The absence of fire-firms and the absence of evidence of antecedent 

- ^ .... conspiracy do not lead us to the conclusion that. 

Governor s oosition. ^ 

It IS straining language or exaggerating fact 

to describe as open rebellion the forms of violence and outrage that were 
present. It is well said in Mr. Mayne’s work on"^^' The Criminal Law of 
India (4th edition, page 279) : — 

“ The Governor who waits to recognise a rebellion till it looks like a 
war will probably find that he has waited too long. That which 
distinguishes a riot which is the beginning of waging 6r levyin»^ 
war, from a riot which will end in plunder and bioken-head^ 
is the object with which it started. That is the principle of 
English law and although the application of the principle is 
always difiBcult and has often been too severe, it seems that 
the principle itself is sound and that there is no country iij which 
it is so necessary to enforce it as in India,” 

10, It is possible to take each disturbance and even each phase of 
’ * the same disturbance separately and tn m' * 

; the smallness of each 

nmg ; the fewness of the persons convicted 
in the end ; the possibility that something may be attributed to acf 
taken by the officer on the spot ; signs that this gang or that mob w*^^ 
becoming satiated ; the fact that the mob that murdered A mi"ht ea 
have murdered B and did not. Criticism on these lines may hav 
place. But for the purpose of showing that the disorders fairly vi ^ ’ 

were either so small in extent, so little formidable, so easy to x 
or so incapable of spreading, lasting and growing from bad 
as to make unnecessarj’ or oppressive the exercise of powers ann 
to cope with open rebellion in the serious and substantial sen 
ctiticism has to go a very long way and does not seem to be n 
in the right direction. It appears to us to leave out of P^'Oceeding- 
III ^ ®‘^‘=ount many 



tilings merely because it lias cliosen to proceed by analysis. Again 
and again fimall beginnings developed at once into outrages by largo 
mobs : this is a fact which has both a cause and a conscQuence. Hun- 
<lrcas have been convicted : hundreds more have gone undetected : 
''bc 3 ’ond these again there were on more than one occasion, c.y., in Alnrifc- 
•sar, masses of people whoso presence was the chief factor rendering 
j)owerIcss tho authorities'— apparently' without giving power to them* 
selves to crush tho most ’violent disordors-or even to prevent brutality. 
Apart from shell features, it is a patent fact that the disturbances were 
not isolurSd. They resulted from tho same underlying causes and they 
. spread over a wide area 'embracing large towns. Tlio outbreak at"’ 
A,nirit3ar on the 10th was itself a cliief precipitating cause in other places. 

11, Even acts of rebellion may, in some circumstances, he suppressed 

. T,. , power with the aid of the military, 

” ^wer.^ without -introducing a martial law regime. 

It is not, however, a practicable method to have 
the military placed under the civil power for constant action' over an 
-extended area or for a lengthened period of time. Such aid when given 
is to quell riot, to disperse or prevent unlawful assemblies, to effect 
-arrests. The application of military force from time to time to effect 
particular purposes of this character will suffice only upon the condition 
that the authority of Government will in the main he respected. lITien ' 
this condition is not fulfilled, such action tends to become more sporadic 
and irregular, as well as much more ineffective, than martial law. The 
military do not take command of the situation and the civil power can- 
not. We think that it would have been imprudent of the Government 
to treat the different occurrences as so many independent and isolated 
riots. ,,As Mr. Thompson put it in his e\ndence, they had to view the 
situation from the standpoint of the province as a whole and of the 
probability of a recurrence of the events .which had occurred. I^at the 
-circumstances called for the giving of special powers to officers' on the 
spot, for some special arrangements as to trial of the numerous offenders, 
and above all, for a swifter and more certain power to enforce orders 
in the immediate future was an inference which no Government could 
fail to draw. The Punjab Government, as we think wisely, did not 
embark upon an attempt to set up the main features of such a regime by 
un elaborate use of the Defence of India Act, which includes certain 
powers to delegate authority. Any such attempt would have broken 
■down in practice : it would have prevented martial law in name only^ 
caused as much bitterness as martial law need have caused ^ and left to 
a new and doubtful experiment the solution of an urgent and vital 
problem. The military would have had no chance of efficiency in such 
A task and the evils of an exceptibnal regime would have been at their . 
-worst, 

12. As ref»ards the extension of martial law to Gujrat and Lyollpur 

“ districts, special considerations apply. In 

Special tfistrlets. neither district were. the actual outbreaks 
50 serious as in the others and in both it is clear that disturbances were 
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spreading in imitation of or by contagion from Amritsar and Gujran- 
wala. Tho form which seemed to spread most easily and which threat- 
cued to become the gravest was the attack upon tho telegraphs amt 
railway. ‘ 

13. In Gujrat the disorders were in fact spreading northwards along 
the railway lino and the line to the North-West 
** ' Frontier Province, at all times ^important, 

may at any moment become vitally essential. Wire-cutting had broken 
out in the district. The station at Gujrat had been attacked on the 
I5th and the offices set on fire ; at Malakwal on tho IGth a section of the 
line had been taken up and thrown down the embankment so as to 
escape the notice of engine-drivers ; a train had in consequence been 
derailed next morning, the engine overturned and two lives lost Report 
readied the Government that at Lala Jlusa a meeting had Voted for the 
burning of oil public buildings ; and elsewhere the preliminary signs 
of unrest were cropping up, though not as yet accompanied by violence. 
By the IGth the disorders in their worst form had reached even further 
north than Gujrat" district : at Kala which is north of Jliolum, a train 
to Rawalpindi had been derailed. ' - 

At Gujrat troops hod been asked for on the Mth and a British officer 
and 70 men arrived early on the IGth. A company with a Levris gun - 
had been sent to Lala Musa in response to a wire from the stationmaster 
who anticipated trouble From Lala Musa 120 men wore got to Gujrat 
by midnight o£ tho 15th-lGth. On the 15th also, some troops were sent 
to Rasul, where the students of the Engineering College were showiut' 
signs of giving trouble, and two platoons under a British officer were 
sent to Mnlakwal. Both the attack on Gujrat station on the 15th and 
the tearing up of the line at Malakwal took place after troops had already 
reached these centres : the train-wreckers at Malakwal on their wav 
back were actually challenged by a British officer and a sentry, but as 
we arc told by the Deputy Commissioner in his written statement to^us 
they said they were looking for a lost huffalo and were allowed to piga* 
At Malakwal, in spite of the presence of sonic GO Indian troops under a 
British officer, it was considered advisable to remove a party of !*> 
women and 3 children to Jhclum on the evening of the 16th. A strong 
force was sent to Malaku'al on the 17th. Small guards were sent to 
• v.arious stations and, on the 19th, some cavalry were sent to Guinf 
for the purpose of showing themselves in surrounding ^^^a"es. Th 
.dispositions were made by or under the authority of the General Off ^ 
Commanding, Jhelum Brigade, who had his hands full not only in 
ding for the needs of Gujrat district, but in taking similar measnrp V' ’ 
prevent disorders on the line north of Jhelum. ^ 

The eastern half of Gujrat is a congested district of small hot 
political acthuty seems to have been at a minimum : newspaper ' 
was entirely absent. The rural population was not implicatetf* 
disorders : they helped rrilHngly in patroUiug the railway Kn 
were chiefly coucemed with getting in the har^-est and showed ^ 
pathv with anv phase of the movement that was cauamfr 
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Tho actual notcrs \\crc cluefly, biit not wholly, from among tho lower 
orders of tlio tow ii tJopulatjons There w ere distinct reasons for think 
mg that the rnilwaj staff was BpocinlK infected boLli m Guirat district 
and furtlicr north 

The Punjab Go\emmont wns rcconing in Lahore tho most rapid 
intelligence from the railway and from other sources os to tho occur 
rcnccB all o\ cr the province On the ICth April, it had nntten to Simla 
on the repro ‘mentation of tlio Agent JTorth ^Vestern Itailwav, req^iiesting" 
that tho Regulation of 1801 might be applied to nilway lands through 
out tlic proi ince in i lew of the persistent attempts upon the railway 
and telegraph wires The Government of India rejected this proposal 
on the 18th April in view of tho difficult} created by portions of the 
railwa) mnnmg through Nafuc States and the nndcsirabihty of trans 
ftrrmg all railwa> control from cnil to military hands On the 18th,. 
however, the Punjab Government took action as to Gujrat district and 
wired to Simla as follows — 

“ Lieutenant Gov ernor requests that Bengal State 0.ffences Regu 
lation, 1801, should be extended to district Gujrat Tram 
derailed between Lala Mfisa and Malakwal fireman and one 
third class passenger killed Alob at Malahwal prepared to 
wreck station but dispersed by bayonet charge Sluhanamadans 
of Lala Musa voted in mass meeting ‘ bum all public buildings * ’ 
The Gov ernmeut of India had been daily m receipt of serious new's 
all pomtmg in the same direction Thus on the 16th the attack on the 
railwaj nt-Chuharkana and the dismantling of the Ime between Bahahke 
and Sheikhupura had been reported together with other news as to 
false rumours being spreiid that damage had been dona to the Golden 
Temple and as to disorderly elements m rural areas taking advantage 
of the disturbances to loot trams On the 17th disquieting news was 
received from Peshawar and from the Punjab reports came of the derail 
ment at Khala the cutting of telegraph lines from Rawalpindi to Marree 
and of the stnke of telegraphists at Kundian In these circumstances 
on the 19th April the Government of India sanctioned the extension of 
the i?egufifion of ISdjf to Giijrat district Ord}i}S 22 C& under sBcfJon 
72 of the Government of India Act was necessary as section 3 of Ordi 
nance No II of 1919 gazetted 16th April had provided sufficiently for 
any further extensions under martial law being made by order m writing 
This action was communicated to the Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat, 
by 20th A.pril and on that daj he wired to the Local Government 

5-‘ Surprised to be informed by Government that martial law has 
been extended to Gujrat The district is quiet General, 
Brigade Jhelum has received no orders and agrees wath me 
that martial law 1,3 not necessary 

The Deputy Commissioner, Mr H S Milliamson when examined 
before us stated that by the time martial law was proclaimed, there was 
no not or disturbance they had ceased He said that martial law 
was not neccssap' for the quelling of riots or disturbances but as a pro 
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caution ogajn.sfc further trouble ho thinks it was verj* .%ise. It was 
known, he soys, to the Government nt the time vcrj' much better than to 
him, whether disturbances from Wazirabad or Gujranwala ^ere likely 
to increase go os to come into his district and cause trouble there. 

There can be no doubt that, ns Sir Michael O’D^rj'cr tells us, the 
Punjab Ciovemmcnt’s decision was primarily in the interests of railway 
communications. As regards the railway junctions and the railway ’ 
areas in Oujrat, sufEcient had certainly happened to show that if Govern- 
ment did not take timely action to prevent the further spreading of 
violent disorders upon the railway, it would be failing in its dutr. It 
may bo that, if it had been practicable to impose martial law upon all 
railway lands in the Punjab at the ver)' beginning of the trouble, this 
measure would have sudiced in districts such as Oujrat. As it was, the 
disorder not only sjiiead to Oujrat upon the railway, but very much 
further north. 

The extension of martial law to this district if it had involved an 
interference w^itU, \'illnge life tluoughout the nhole of this wide area, 
would probably have been excessive as a means of dealing with what 
had occurred or warf likely to occur. It is quite clear, however, that 
. martial law, nominally instituted over the whole district^ was not * 
enforced in practice, except upon the towns in the railway area. To a 
greater or less extent this may be said of all the five districts, in which 
martial law wa'^ proclaimed, but it is particularly tme of Gujrat. The 
Deputy Commissioner informed us that the introduction of martial law 
did not affect the rural population and did not reach them except to a 
very small extent. The orders issued under martial law show that mdl 
patrols of the railway, begun before martial law, were continued under it 
till the 19th of May ; the villagers did this work wilUnglv and well. An 
order threatened severe reprisals for any further railway damage upon 
towns or villages in the neighbourhood of the occurrence : no action 
of this sort was in fact taken. The military restrictions upon traxcllinf» 

* were more severe than the general railway booking restrictions, inelud\ri« 
Ist and 2nd class Indian passengers as well as 3rd : this appears to have 
been the mairi interference with the ordinary’ liberties of the rural dodii 
h\tion proper, as distinct from towns or villages on the railnnv when 
signs of disturbance had broken out. 

Even in Oujrat. city there were few special orders under martial law 
There was a special salaaming order upon which we make some comment 
. later, and p.arades of schools to salute the Uag were held. There 
also some attempt to control prices of sugar, meat and milk. But *1 
were no cases in the whole district, where persons were dealt with 
summary courts under martial law for an offence prior to the c^f hi' E 
ment of martial law, and offences against martLal nropUtvf 4' 
were mostly trivial and the offenders lightly dealt with. As stat 
■where in this report, the number of persons who were arrVtefl 
brought to trial, is 23, and of these more than half were dpHir...4 / 

~ than 3 weeks. The Tribunals established \mder Ordinance T f * 
were used to deal -^rith several cases involving a oensidpmbl 



The actual rioters uero clucfl), but not u holly, from among the Wor 
orders of the to^\n populations There ucre distinct reasons wr think 
mg that the railwa) stafi was specially infected both in Gujrat district 
and further north 

The Puniab Go\cmmcnt u-ns rccciMng m Lahore the most rapid 
intclbgcnce from the railua> and from other sources as to the occur 
rcncca dl o^cr tl,o proMneo On the ICth Apnl, it had mttnn to Smla 
on tho representation of tho Agent, North Western /XmS’ 

that the Regulation of 1801 might be applied to raihiay lands throngli 
out the proMUce in view of tho persistent attempts upon the railway 
and tclcnraph wires The Government of India rejected this pro^sal 
on tie¥th Apnl, m amvv of the difficulty created by portions ^ 
railway running through Native States and the “Vreth 

fcrting all railvvaj control from civil to militarj hands On fte 18tli, 
howevV the Punjab Government took action as to Gujrat di«tnct and 
■Wired to Simla as follows 

« Lieutenant Governor requests that Bengal State Offences Kegu 
lation, 1804, should be e>rtended to district 
derailed between Lah Mhsa and Slalakwal ^ 

third class passenger killed Mob at Smaint 

wreck station but dispersed by bayonet charge » »* 

of Lala Alusa voted m mass meeting bum all public b o 
The Go^ernment of India had been daily m 
all pomtmg m the same direction Thus on the 16th Bahalike 

railway ’tt-Ghuharkana and the dismanthngof th 

and Sheikhupura had been reported, together Golden 

false rumours being spread that damage had takmg advantage 

Temple and as to disorderl) elemen^ disquieting news was 

of the disturbances to loot trains On tne of tjie derail 

recei\ ed from Peshawar, and from the run] to Murrec 

ment at Khala, the cutting of telegraph m » circumstances 

and of the strike of telegraphists at rm fhg extension of 

on the 19th April, the Government ° Ordinance under section 

the Eegulation of 1804 t® necessary, as section 3 of Orcli 

72 of the Government of India provided sufficiently for 
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any further extensions under m Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat, 

This action was wired to the Local Government — 

by 20th Apnl and on ‘hat “ J ^ has 

y Surprised to he inform d y General, 

been received no orders and agrees with mo 

Brigade, J n > necessary ” 

^ that mart ^^illiamson, when examined 

The Deputy Co^CSime martial law was proclaimed, thcr^ 
before us stated that by that martial law 

not ZetAr the quelling of riots or disturbances, but as p 
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of people jn conntchon wjth disorder at Gujrat station, the cutting of 
>\3r».3, not and Tr)i«!clnef at JaDalpur Tnttan, and the Alnlakwal derail 
went ca'?e In tlie circumstances, tto thinh it nas desirable that these 
trials should bo conducted by the same Tribunals as nere dealing with 
siinihr matters throughout the other districts 

14 Tlu case of Lyallpur district is similar m its mam features, 
Lrallou though not m detail It is a canal district 

^ ^ ^ entirely colonised by settlers, very largely 

Sihhb, uith ft strong ekment of military pensioners It is \ery pros 
porous and independent, but inclined, m times of disturbance to breab 
out Along the railway are a series of markets, m close touch with 
Amrit‘?arand other places and apt to become readj centres for agitation 
and cvcitemcnt The disturbances had oriiimatcd first m the town of 
Jj}allpiir itself Wq have already described their character Prom the 
first, as the posters from which wo have quoted show, the movement 
in Lyallpur vras viciously n/iti Etiiopean as well as n/i/i Gov emment 
Before the outbreak had token a very v lolent form, thgiatenmg mobs 
hod been assembling dor tno or three day-, and trouble was boiling up 
The Deputy Commissioner at first handled the situation br calling 
jn the sowars and the Indian o£5cers from the loeal Grass rarms The 
number of Europeans was large and they vs ere collected together for 
defence on the 14th In the end, the Sil b villages become affected and 
there was continuous tampenng with the line On the 20th A.pril, the 
General Staff, of the Second Division at Rawalpindi, wired to the Punjab 
Government as folio wi — 

‘“As disturbances continue in Lyallpur district and telegraph vrires 
are constantly being cut, request that district bo proclaimed 
under martial law ’* 

The Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner were consulted and 
joined an '■his recommendation On the 21st 4pnl the Punjab Gov 
emment wired to Simla as followa — 

“ Deputy Commissioner, Commissioner and General Division in 
■new dostnrhanen and constant cutting of telegriyih wires 
in Lyallpur district recommend extension of martial law to 
that district Flying Column visited Jairanwafi jesterdav 
and made some arrests Fourteen of gvng who wrecked wires 
at Janiwala arrested by police Canal wire cut m Toba Tek 
Smgh Tahsil Arrests expected in case of cutting wire near 
Ghati station Harfal at Lyallpur and Gujrat Strong anti 
Bnt sh posters and conduct Other incidents already reported 
L eutenant Governor strongly supports recommendation ’ 

On the 22nd, the Government of India, which had alreadv received 
on the 20th news of senons trouble at Sangla and Sargodha, sanctioned 
this request and made the necessary orrler 

Havins regard to the well mown fact that Lvallpur was particularlv 
susceptible to infecfon from the central Punjab where the homes of 
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und induated the iiccc'^sitv for prompt action to deal cfTcctneU with 
the outbreaks 


)C It nia^ not be out of place to look nfc the situation as it presented 
■ /> » . ^0 the 6o\crnment of India At the 

° wlien a declaration of martial law was 

sanctioned the onl;^ means of communication 
was b} ^vl^clc■'^ — the tolcgrapli system Imd been tcmporarih destroyed 
b> the mobs Disfjiiietmg telegrams were being receued not onlr 
from the Punjab, but from other parts of India In the memorandum 
prescnftd to us appears this passage — 


“ There liad been most serious disorder of a defimtelv anh govern 
menfc and still more of an onti Ilritish character at Lahore 
\mritsar, Kasur and Ahmedabad There had been some 
disturbances at Bomhaj and a serious collision with the police 
in Calcutta The Punjab Go^ ernment had reported that a 
state of open rebellion existed m parts of the Lahore and 
Amritsar districts Anxiety was also felt m Bihar and Orissa 
where the British garrison is \on small and in the United 
Provinces Perhaps the most disquieting feature of the «itua • 
tion was the persistent and apparentlv organised attacks on 
communications At Amritsar the telegraph office and the 
railv,a\ station were the first objects of the mob's attack 
at Kasur too the raihva> station was the first point of 
attack In the Alimedabad district communications were 
senousU interrupted and a train had been derailed In a 
country so ■vast as India where the militarv forces are neces 
sarilj scattered the danger to isolated Europeans was obvious^ 
most grave The events at Amritsar, Ka^ur and Ahmeda- 
bad showed the savage temper of the mobs towards all Euro 
peans exposed to their mercy In judging of these occurrence*? 
the Government of India had to tal e m mind the military 


situation as a whole and the demands Iikelj to be made upon 
their resources ’ 


17 Under Regulation X of 1804» we do not find that the discretion 

given to the Governor General in Council is 
Oeefarafion of martial law restricted when open rebellion has broken out 
* in part of the territories under his jurisdiction 

So as to limit bj anv technical considerations or anj considerations 
other than those of expediency and '‘ound policy the area over which 
martial law mar be prooiaimed In nur opinion the situation which 
had arisen in the Punjab was one of extreme gravity and the authorities 
were justified in declaring martial Jaw and partially superseding the 
ordinary tnbumis in the different distrjct<! to which martial law was 
applied 

18 The wisdom of continuing martial law for the length of 

time it remained effective in the Punjab is 
^ Conlmuance cT martial law criticism thin the Original dechta- 
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tion.' Wo are not in a position ns a body to express an opinion upon 
any legal or constitutional difTicultics tliat may be involved. In terms 
of the Regulation of 1801 the continuance of martial law seems to depend 
on the existence of the state of open rebellion ; and, on the evidence 
before us, it cannot be said that this state continued for the whole period 
during 'which martial law was in operation. On the other hand, the 
fact that the ordinary courts were, broadly speaking, able to sit through • 
out, cannot be accepted by us as a test for the justification of continuing 
martial law. The form of administration introduced during the period 
of martial law depends upon tlic Regulation and also upon Ordinance*! 
passed by the Governor General in terms of the Defence of India Act, 
1915. Under the Regulation which sets up courts-martial for the 
trial of those guilty of acts o’ open Tcbellion some discretion must be 
given to the Governor-General as to when it would be prudent to' restore 
normal conditions without danger of a recurrence of the acts of rebellion. 
An appearance of peace and order may have been produced by thf^ 
existence of martial law regime and too precipitate a relaxation of the 
drastic measures taken to restore order, may only lead to a fresh oat- 
hreak. On a question as to the prudence of their nets the standpoint 
of government must he considered. 

19«. In a written statement read to us, Sir Michael O’Dwyer .says 

“ In the first place we had very few troops in the Punjab. Those 
we had were about to be demobilized and they 
generally of poor quality. The garrison 
regiments and territorials were also anxioii.s 
to get back Home as their time was overdue. Jforeover thex- had been' 
veiy little used to the hot weather which wms close at hand, 

“ In the next place the Indian troops we had in the province were 
chiefly new formations raised during the war. They had not as a rule 
s'een any field service, they were insufficiently officered and tlicv 
were only half-trained. 

“ In the third place, we kiicw that attempts had been made and 
w'ould be made to seduce the'^c troops of their loyalty, and we had certain 
incidents at the vetj’ early stage of the outbreak, in Amritsar on the 
very first day, which made u.s to some extent doubtful about certain 
units. 

** In the fourth place, at the time we had in the Punjab some 100 000 
to 150,000 demobilised men from the army, I think it was over loo'ooo 
and under 150,000 men who had learnt the use of arms, but .at the same 
time they had not been properly and fully disciplined, and if they had 
joined the mobs it would have aggravated the disorders. 

** Fifthly, we had in the Punjab and especially in the central Punjab 
9,000 to* 10,000 retunicd Sikhs who had been more or less under the 
influence of the Ghadr movement and these people had returned from 
America. They had already a large number of them taken part in a 
revolutionary movement a few years earlier. We had practically 



telcnsed them all There was a danger of tlioiragam participating m any 
o)Ut Goaornmeut mo\einent 

“Si'?tlilj(, the sjmptoms of the old conspiracies, the Gfair move 
ment and the gtneral rc\ olutionarv n]o\emont which were manifested 
in tlie bomb thro\ra at the Viceroy at Delhi and the bombs thrown 
at Lahore — one nas as late as August 1918 — I thmh the signs of these 
movements acre still as far as we 1 new not entirely dead 

** Seventlil>, we had verj serious an\iety as legards the elTect of 
the Turlvish peace terms on the Muhammadan population in particular 
localities V c also knew that there was a s*-ate of ferment in Afghanistan 
and on the frontier 

"Eighthlj, it was commonly known that a general railwaj strike 
was contemplated partly from internal discontent and partly from 
external ] r S'^ure 

“NvwtMs, had a very acwVe ecohoraw svtwaUon, esjeciahy m 
the towns which created an atmosphere of discontent and which spread 
disorder We also knew that a v ery parallel mov ement had just been 
set on foot in Egypt All thp<?e considerations were present in our 
minds when we were dealing with the situation both in proposing the • 
establishment of martial law and m considering the desirability of 
rei okmg it 

^ I maj say with reference to the latter point a rough test w as w hether 
it was safe for a British officer to go about m an ordinarily peaceful 
locality without o reioher That was a very rough test — I do not say 
jt was a complete test — hut I do not think up to the end of May m the 
localities where martial law had actually been administered a British 
officer or indeed anj Britisher would have been safe m going about 
w thout a revolver 

20 On 3rd May the Government of India who weie anxious that 
martial law should not be continued longer 
Correspondence between necessary enquired of the Punjab 

G"o«Tnm\"i!t“oVpSS^ Government as to the early abrogation of 
martial law The matter was considered by 
the Local Government in consultation with the mihtarj and railway 
authorities on 14th May They w ere all agreed that martial law should 
be discontinued as early as possibe subject to the paramount considera 
tion of public safety but it was felt the relaxation of the restrictions 
should be gradual As regards the military aspect numbers of troops 
were being hurried to the frontier in consequence of the outbreal of 
hostilities with Afghanistan and the officer commanding Lahore Civil 
Area expressed the opinion that for the purpose of preserving order, 
he was in a stronger position with 500 troops and martial law tJian he 
would bo with 2 000 without it 

Erom the railway point of view, the officiatmg Agent of the I>orth 
Western Railway expressed the opinion that without martial law he 
could not feel certain cither of the men m the workshops or of the traffic 
staff Ho explained that there »had been a con«tderahle amount of 



agitatioa lately among both these classes and that they had been on. 
the verge of a strike which it was believed had only been averted by a 
telegram which was sent all over the North-Western Railway system 
announcing that martial law was to be proclaimed on the railway. 
Any rccnidescence of trouble on the railway, would, in his opinion, 
produce a grave situation. The history of the recent disturbances had 
showTi that there were disloyal elements among the railway staff, who 
were for the present overawed largely owing to martial law, and it would 
be unwise to do anything, which would have the effect of encouraging 
them to think that they could once more work against Government 
with impunity. 

From the civil point of view, it was repre.sented that martial law- 
had also had an effect in the maintenance of order which could not have 
been achieved by the civil administration. 


21. Conditions were still far from normal and the Government of 
India explain in their memorandum that they 

ro“?Hjd"w?rofmartiaf a„rl .infair 

taw. to those directly responsible for the mainten- 

ance of order to disregard the views of the 
Local Government, who had necessarily detailed information as to the 
condition of the disturbed area which was not available to the Govern- 
ment of India. The central and local Governments continued to be in 
close communication as to the state of the areas affected by martial 
law. On 18ih May, the Government of India wired to the Govern- 
ment of Punjab : “ Question of continuance of martial law will be 
considerad by Government of India to-morrow' and Home Department 
anticipates that decision will be discontinue it at once in Gujrat and 
Lyallpur.” In reply to this, the following wire was sent : “ Lieutenant- 
Governor requests that Government of India nill delegate to him power 
to terminate state of martial law at his discretion. He proposes to 
declare it at an end in Gujrat at once if Ordinance is iead%’. Opinion 
o! local and military officer'^ not yet received regarding Lyalin 
Expected shortly. Pending receipt Lieutenant-Governor is not prenq 
to express final opinion.” “ ^ 


The Government of India in answer indicated its \rilUngness to n - 
the power asked, but pointed out that as martial law was establi^*'] 
by order of the Governor -General in Council under the Retmlati ^ r 

1804, it was legally necessary that the orders establish in i^sjio r 

-cancelled by the same authority. It was indicated that a new Ord^ ^ 
had been prepared, the effective portion of which was os follows 

“ ‘WTieu/'an order under section 2 of the Bengal State Off ' 
Regulation, 1804, suspending the function^ of the 
criniinal courts of any district has been cancelled and^^**'**^ 
law has ceased to operate, ever)* trial which may, at th 
such cancellation, be pending before ““7 commission ^ 
as a result of such order under the ilartial Law 
1910, shall be continued by such commission an.! ^™Juance, 
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accused in any such trial inij bo convicted and sentenced and 
an> such sentence shall be earned into^ execution as if such 
order had not been cancelled ” 

The telegram continued — “ On hearing from Local Government 
that orders convening commissions have been issued for all 
such trials in Gujrat, the Governor General in Council mil 
publisli notification cancelling martial law m that district and 
Gov enior General will promulgate new Ordmance Govern 
nicnt of India think that martial law should also cease m Lyall 
pur as soon as reports from that district arc rcccntd and any 
necc'^sary orders issued convening commissions They are 
also strongly of opinion that ee'^sation of martial Jaw in 
remaining distncts should be expedited ” 

On 22nd '\Iav , the Local Government pointed out that the proposed 
draft Ordmance omitted to provide “ for the continuance of the summary 
courts appointed under the proclamations of General Officers Com 
mandmg for the speed \ trial of offences other than tho^-e created by 
martial law As regards Lj allpur, the Deputy Coinmis'^iuner reports 
that all the cases winch are likely to be put before the Commis^-ions 
have now been sent in to Lahore 15 cases remain for trial by summary 
courts of which 6 ire actualh under tnal and of the 9 that lemam the 
investigation m three la mcjmplcte The Deputy C ommissioner 
points out that the verj large sums of money which are deposited at 
the L>aUpwx Treasury nught offer temptation to lev olutionaries and 
he adds that the Man] ha Sikh population is decidedly sulky 
In thia distnet, the Deputy Commissioner and the mihtar} authorities 
consider that martial law should be wnthdraivn until the middle 
of ^une regards distncts other than Gujrat and Lyallpur, 

the Lieutenant Governor thinks that the discontinuance of martial 
law should he postponed till a somewhat later date Conditions are 
still far from normal Another ca^e of wire cutting was repoited last 
night Snowball agitation is ^till going on When the principal 
\mntsar pnsoners were brought m to Lahore a day or two ago they 
had a. big send off from Vmntsar and on arnv al m Lahore showed open 
defiance of authority They shouted to some soldiers who happened 
to be at the Lahore station at the time on the wav to the front, to join 
the Afghans in shooting the Engh'h It is clear from the-^e facts tint 
the spint of rebellion is still alive and m the Lahore and Vmritsar 
districts, which form the heart of the province, Government should be 
• chary of depriving itself of such a weapon of defence is martial law 
at a time like the present until it feels perfectly safe m doing so 
The times are critical and Government cannot afford to ran any 
unnecessary risks especially with the railwa> ” As a result of the 
communications between the two Governments martial law was 
restricted and finally withdrawn as we hav e alreadj indicated In 
their letter of 28tb Mav forviarding to the Local Government a copy 
of an order abrogating martial law' m certain areas in the Punjab, 
the Government of India say “In regard to L>allpur it ts under- 



stood that martial Jaw will be withdrawn as soon as the military 
force available there has been increased.” 


22. The critical times referred to in the communication of the Punjab 
Government above mentioned had special 
Aghanwar. reference to the situation on the Xorth-West 

Frontier of India which, during the month of 3Iay, was such as to cause, 
the local authority to hesitate in recommending the removal of martial 
law from the areas in the 'Punjab to which it had been applied. As 
explained to us by Sir Havelock Hudson, Adjutant General for the 
troops in India : — “ Trouble on the frontier is always a possible trouble, 
a trouble which is always present and which generally declares itself 
without warning.” The frontier line extends for about 1,000 miles, 
and slight trouble on the Quetta side might have far-reaching conse- 
quences on the line of communications. All the dejiots of supply 
for troops at the frontier are dependent on the lines of communi- 
cation with the PunjaV, wh'ch, for practically the whole distance from 
Lahore, is only a single line with many important bridges. Towards 
the end of April, the Afghan Commander-m- Chief with a force of two 
companies and two guns arrived at Dakka ostensibly to inspect the 
Afghan frontier. On 3rd May, a caravan proceeding through the Khybcr 
was confronted at two places on the frontier by Afghans, and on the 
night of 4th-[ith May five coolies engaged at the water-works were killed 
by tribesmen. On 4th May large numbers of leaflets with an exhorta- 
tion to a jehad were sent from Afghanistan to be distributed in 
Peshawar. Rumours were circulating in the Xorth-West Frontier 
Province that Germany had resumed war and that India and China had 
risQii. ■- On fitli May, the army received orders for mobilisation. On 
8th May war with Afghanistan was declared. The Punjab Govern- 
ment were in*possession of information which at the time seemed to 
point to a connection between the outbreak of hostilities in Afghanistan 
and the risings in the Punjab. In explaining this to us. Mr. Thompson 
■said : — “ Of course the matter has not been completely cleared up yet, 
'out Vue position that we take up is. that we put you in possession oi 
the evidence we have, but we do not claim really that it proves anything 
more than that the Amir took advantage of the troubles in India and that 
he had certain emissaries in India.” The Amir himself had informa- 
tion about the Rowlatt legislation and had denounced its effect and 
provisions in false and misleading terms in a circular issued in parts of 
India as well as in Afghanistan. 


23. Martial law was maintained for a considerably longer period on 
. the railway land than in the affected areas. 

Havelock Hudson, who was advising the 
Government of India on the point, explained 
to us the advisability and necessity of adopting this course from a 
military point of view. He pointed out the difficult position in wh'ch 
the army was placed aftenthe armistice and schemes of demobilisation 
were inaugurated. ' In particular, by reference to seve'ral maps which 
he produced, he indicated how. maintenance of the Punjab railways 
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5Vfl3 Vital for tho j>osition on tlie fronfcrer, particularly when mobihza 
tion occurred in consequence of the war Afghanistan The serious- 
ness of the situation nas accentuated by the state of the British troops 
in India at the time, the number of etlectno troops being large!} 
reduced , and, with the arm a! of the hot weather, the capacity of any 
European troops for a campaign in Afghanistan or for quelling an 
outbreak m India was seriously impaired According to his iievii 
martial low might ba\o been withdrawn a fortnight earlier, but there 
was an unfortunate dela} m the circulation of a file between the 
Home Department and the Army Department This dela} howe\er, 
only affected the railwaj land and wo had no e\ndence of complaint 
about martial law administration during this period It was certainlj 
not General Hudson’s desire to continue martnl law longer than be- 
thought nccessarj “ Martial Law is a thing ’ ho said ‘ you really 
do not want to introduce unless }OU cannot possibly help it \ou 
have got to remember that }ou are placing iP\ery unfair burden pn 
the soldier I do not think any one will like to do it It is the \ery 
last resort 

24 It appears to us that those responsible for the maintenance of 
martial law ga\ e a careful and cons derate 
General judgment to the question of its continuance 

and that they did not prolong it beyond the time during which to the 
best of their judgment it was necessar} for the maintenance and restora 
tion of order in the province Looking to the problem -vwith which 
they were faced we do not think that we should be justified m ad\ ersely 
criticising their decision 



CHAPTER Xn. 


Administration ol Martial Law. 


1, On tb.e declaration of martial law in the districts of Lahore and 
Amritsar General Bern on commanding the 
Mart.anawproclamal,<,n. j Dj^sion at Lahore, being the Senior 
military officer in the district, assumed command. Colonel Money 
was appointed under him to administer martial law. The officers 
commaTiding in Amritsar, in Lahore Civil Area and in Lahore canton- 
ments administered martial law under him. 'v 


On 19th April General Beynon issued a martial law proclamation 
containing certain regulations that were to be enforced within the limits 
of the 16th Indian Division in all places to which martial law had been 
or might be extended. This document defined as martial law offences 
the act of being in arms against the State or inciting others to be in 
arms (2), assisting or harbouring rebels (3), failure to report gatherings, 
of rebels (4), use of language or issuing proclamations likely to foment 
rebellion or promote hostility between different classes of IBs Majesty’s 
subjects (5), interference with railways, canals or telegraphs (6), posses- 
sion of a motor vehicle without permit (7), departure from or entry to- 
a proclaimed area save under conditions to be prescribed (8), convenin<y 
or attending a meeting of more than 5 persons (9), escaping or attempting 
to escape from legal custody (10), disobeying an order given by a civil 
military officer 'in t'he execution ol 'bis duty when administerinff martial 
law (11), disseminating false intelligence likely to cause alarm or despon- 
dency (12), destroying martial law notices (13), refusing to give a 
correct name and address on demand (14), committing an act in 
prejudice of good order of public safety or calculated tohamper'or 
mislead His Majesty’s forces (16). 


2. Offences against these regulations were to be tried summatilv 
by officers known as area officers ^ 

this designation were included, 
officers designated as such but everv offi 
commanding a station or regiment, every field officer and every 
commanding a brigade and all officers nominated by the Officer 
manding, Lahore Ci\'il Area, or by the Local Government. Tn 
exercise of this authority the Local Government gazetted a numb ^ r 
civil magistrates of the first class as having the powers of « 
courts, but the ser'V’ices of these magistrates were not nfii; 

j 25 uimsea to any 



matcrm! extent in dealing mth ofrcncea against 3fartial Law regula- 
tions ® 

3 In Amritsar district the Gcncrill Oflicer Commanding the JuJlundar 

/IdmmlilralBnatmarltat o£ inart.M 

Jaw. had at fust one area officer of Major s 

Lahore district was divided into two" 
areas (1) the Lahore Civil Area, and (2) Lahore District outside 
the cit} , the latter being in the hands of the General Officer Commanding, 
Lahore Brigade The ci\jl area was m charge of Lieutenant Colonel 
F Johnson who was given three officers, of or above Majors rank, as 
area officers The administrator in the Lahore district area was suhse- 
quentl} given a separate area officer of Cantaui’s rank for Kasur 

4 When martial law was declared at Gnjraninla, the General 
Officer Co nmanding 2nd Rawalpindi Division, 
issued a proclamation dated 20th April in 
precisely similar terms Co that issued 6> General 

Be} non The administration of martial law was carried on b} the 
General Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade, who moved his head 
quarters to Wazirabad The Deput} Commissioner, Gujramvala, was 
notified as "area officer for Gujranwala, an officer of 3fajor’s rank as area 
officer for Wazirabad, the Joint Deputy Commissioner for the Sheikhu 
pura area and an officer of Captain s rank for Hafizabad Gujrat and 
Ljallpui both came under the general Rawalpindi proclamation In 
the former district an officer of Ideutenant Colonel s rank was appointed 
area officer and subsequently area officers were appointed for Lala Mu^a 
and Malakwal In the latter district, a local area officer of Lieutenant 
Golonel s rank was appointed 


PrecJamation at Gujran- 
wals 


5 The different administrators of martial law iii the different areas 

issued a number of Regulations supplementary 
Special Regulations mam Martial Law Proclamations of 

I9th and 20tli April As explained bj General Bejnou the supplemen 
•tarj orders issued by administrators of martial law within his. area did 
not necessarily come to him for approval ‘ If Colonel Money con«i 
dered that an order was not quite correct or did not meet the case, he 
would bring the case up to me He would not issue orders himself 
1 should then take action to countermand the order of my subordinate 
or to confirm it ” A book containing a collection of Martial Law Orders 
and Notices issued in the different areas in the Punjab under martial 
law administration was submitted to us Prom tbs book, it appeais 
that the nio't elaborate regulations were issued by Colonel Johnson 
ior Lahore civil area where the odmim«tration of martial law was more 
intensive than elsewhere 

6 The powers of area officers as regards punishment were, under 

the Proclamations, limited to sentencing an 
cases beTore area officers offender to two } cars’ rigorous imprisonment 
or fine not exceeding Rs 1,000 or both, and to whipping in addition to 
or in lieu of any other punishment 
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Area officers sitting as Summary Courts dealt nith cases against 
543 persons of whom 386 were convicted. In 102 cases sentences of 
imprisonment were pronounced, 77 being for t^he maximum (2 years) 
and 8 for 1 year. There were 123 sentences of whipping, the whipping 
except in certain cases at Kasur (where the regulation cat was used) 
being inflicted with a cane. These figures include more than mere 
breaches of Martial Law Regulations, as a number of serious cases of 
ordinary crime were tried by these courts, e.g., the offenders in the- 
attack on Patti and many of those concerned in the attack on the rail- 
way at Gui'ranwala. The sentences imposed by Area officers, and 
other officers appointed to try offences against Martial Law Regulations 
were not reviewed individually but 29 of the persons confined under 
sentence of imprisonment passed by these courts whose offences were 


not, in the opinion of the Government of India, tantamount to serious 
offences under the ordinary criminal law, were released under orders 
of the Government of India. 


7. The original view of the Government of India appears to have 

o « (I) ordinary courts would be nserl 

summary Coaris. ^ed 

special tribunals would try offences specified in the Regulation and anw 
others which the Local Government directed to be so tried, and (3) that 
any courts appointed by military authorities would deal with offences 
created by proclamations under martial law. On 26th April the Govern ~ 
ment of the Punjab T\ired to the Government of Indiar; *' It 
appears that the number of persons to be disposed of is much larp 
than at first anticipated and udll probably reach four figures Mor 
over in view of orders about petitions for mercy, It is probable tb i- 
although procedure of summary general courts- martial is being foUo\'ed^ 
the proceedings will be somewhat more protracted than would, tb^^ 
wise have been the case. Lieutenant-Governor and General Offi 
Commanding, Lahore, are therefore strongly of opinion that f 
prompt disposal of the minor cases summary courts should be est hr i ^ 
under orders of General Officer Commanding. There is for * 
a considerable number of cases of persons found in possessio 
property. General Officer Commanding, therefore, with tb 
pence of Lieutenant-Governor, proposes to give pow'ers to s I ^ ‘^OQcnr- 
officers to dispose of cases summarily. It is suggested tb' 
disposal of these cases officers who have served as District V 
should be given powers of punishment equal to those of 
Magistrate* and the other civil officers should be given SO 

of first class magistrates with powers of whippjQf, P^^dive pongf 
Governor thinks it probable that General Officers Conf . 
have the powers to constitute the summary courts su/rw ®lreadv 
of what he conceives to be the intention of the ‘Q view 

- regard to the trial of offences connected with the 6;*+ India Jm 

General Officer Commanding, Lahore, think it adv\ lift an^ 


eral Officer Commanding, Lahore, think it li^ and 

~ ® 'Certain 

• iLigistrate einpow ered under section 30 of the Chde r/ ^ . 

% magistrate, atl offences not pnnUhablc with deaHi_ p. ' 
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-,\hctbcr the coifito tlicy iirnpo«o liai tbo “PP''®'*' ®°«Kc”rd- 
of Iml.n ” In reply to tin, n.ro the 0“' Comma, tdmg 

in«» Local Governments propo'nl that General finmmwh, 

SsaS“=si=t 

important offences shou ( ' ^ j^ft ordinary courts 

!«,,. These ,vere first tho s.b|e, second the anomaly 

Tvlth the chsturbanees ‘“d “’fP^ ,„e,pal ease, had been 

„t alloa.ng J„°,hta?y Ld c,v,l officers had already been 

disposed of, Ifnrd **'“ „mg Commanding to e\ercise punitive power, 
empowered bj ^gard to acts which were offences under 

of 1st class committed after the dates of proclamation^ 

proclamations and already exercised the powers now 

joarth summary court, ^„^,,,on clear In 

asked for in sp ^,inication the Government of India say Pnrp 
answering this clearly understood but Government 

of vour telegram under rep J created by General Officers Com- 

of India infer that ^ try inmor offences under proslama* 

mandmg have been e p ^ ^^j^^Jtion creating such offences Some 
-tion committed , offences also under ordinary law and Govern- 

of these offences would nummary courts to try such 

inent of India "^^/M^rch 30th and before dates of 
offences ^ that m that case the-offences would he defined 

tions They law . but that your proposal is that 

and sentences regulated y magistrates, but 

summary ^for aU offences and should dispose of cases 

including power P’ anneal It appears, moreover, that thes 

-summarily and wi exercised Government of India’s | 

powers have alie ^ should not empow er courts to pasi m resp 

(1) that military author proclamations sentences not 

of offences coinmitted be o^^^^ 

rf tTu oXte rSS by au Act of Validation and Indemnity 

- 4-00— f;- eomM- 

ob 3 e'’tion to appomtmen should not, in respect of offences com 

thiV, howetet, of General Officers Commanding._innict 
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8. Upon the evidence submitted to us it + 1 . ^ . 

Act c, to 'vUch the Govern^nt S India’S'tf 
m fact committed hr ...o ™ 


matycoucts. 

acts to be offences. On 25th September 1919 an ict'*'/’? ‘he 

passed to indemnify officers of Government and nthf ^ In<3omnity was 
of certain acts done under martial law. In terlf of Vl?"f f ™P“t 
other legal proceeding is to lie against anv siieh n ^ *'"/ ®“'t or 

or purporting to be done for the-purpofe of maTnr ‘’”"0 

order in any part of British India i4ere martin?? * restoring 

after 30th JIarch 1919 and before the 26t? w7,r? “'"oed on 0 ° 
person acted m good faith and in a reasonable behef tl. ; P.™"'3o<J eneh 
necessary for the said purpose. action was 

9. h’ollowing upon the correspondence referred to in ' 

Nalifications as to offi:ers generals Commanding Divfsionf I 

acting as Summary Courts, notifications dated 5th Alav Pmn issued 

n * . ^ officers to exercise the certain 

Courts in respect of offences against the ordinary W Summary 

disturbances but committed prior to the prool2natTo?'T® 

All the officers so nominated were, with the^eveen??? f ^ 
ment luagistrates, civil magistrates with first-cLss nn' 
en itled to take cognisance only of such oiSce. fat "■ 
police, they could not try any one for what was not an “P 

the ordinary aw. Tney could not try oBetZs^M y ° “"■>« 

exclusively triable by the Court of Session in coTumnT f «“ C 

the Criminal Procedure Code. 1898, nor could thev of 

not authorised by the Uinary law for that o&noe 
The total number of persons charged before rbe. 
distrmts was 1.142, of whom 837 were convicted 766 r"'*" ‘"'o five 


. * berm. a — 

10. On the termination of martial law 8 cases involv' 

porous were seateneeat??rLspt?t„ril^^^ 

S'to7 r ‘>-0 local Gm'er‘‘„"='’' pit 



(icqmtttcl nint 28 dischnrged and tno were sfjonii a<i absconding i^bcri 
dctajU>\cro forwarded to this committee Complaints ircre wnthdrawn 
against 1 persons as the^ were conMctcd in another ease 

The ordinary cnnu^nl courts continued to sit during the period 
of mnrtml Inw administration for the trial of cases not connected with 
the disorder 


11 The methods adopted the authorities in effecting the arrests 
„ .. . , , of persons supposed to bo implicated m the 

e 0 ams criminal ucts committed during the period of the 

disturbance wore these At Amritsar the police, on the 11th and 12th 
\pnl, cfTectcd certain arre'<ts with the aid of the military, mihtari 
columns al^^o assisted m securing the capture of offenders resident m 
\ iHagcs In Ivasur no arrests were made for some da^ s after the occur 


rences of the 12 th Considerable difiiculfc^ was c'tpcrienced in making 
apprehensions owing to the groat reluctance on the part of the popula 
tion gcueraU^ to gi\e evidence against or to identify, any particular 
individual as implicated in crime At Kasur the police gathered largb 
number^ of the population, in one case prarticall} the whole male rest 
dents of the town and had them paraded before certain of the witnesses^ 
lucutcnoiit 3 Iunro, who had himself been a victim of the fur) of the 


mob, explains vsliat took place at some of these so called identification 
parades when ho was able to identify several of his assailants He, 
howev er repudiated the suggestion and we have no doubt rightly, that 
ho was unduly pressed to identify particular individuals The arrests 
seem to have been made in the ordmarj wav m which arrests are made 


in India The treatment was no doubt galling to people of position and 
education and there may have been cases where individual police officers 


subjected the arrested to unnecessary seventy; but we find no reason 
for holding or even thinking that undue harshness was adopted as 


a matter of deliberate policy. 


12 \rTOsts were made in a number of cases where it was afterwards 
found that there were not sufficient grounds for 
Persons arrested and proceeding with prosecutions Some of these 
persons were detained for a considerable tune 
before being released lYe thought it right to call for a full statement 
frbm the Punjab Government of all persons arrested in connection with 
charges arising out of the disturbances and subsequent!) released with- 
out being brought to trial Tor the purpose of judging as to whether 
persons, against whom no evidence to warrant a prosecution was uHi^ 
raateJv found to exist were kept in detention for times which were 


unreasonable or opprcssiv e it is necessary to bear in mind that, when 
martial law ended all prosecutions for minor offences were abandoned 
as the summar) courts ceased to exist Such cases have therefore as far 
as possible to be allow cd for — not because the accused are not presnmp 
tivclv innocent but because these cases do not afford a test as regards 
the question to be answered The results of a careful anolv sis of the 
cases 18 as follows — 
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Amritsar. ^ 

Out of a total of 193 persons mentioned in the return ns arrested and^ 
released without being brought to trial, the following have in the first 
place to be deducted ; — 

Persons under arrest for one offence but withdrawn for trial on a 


more serious charge 13 « 

Approvers 2 

Persons not tried only because martiallaw ended ... 16 

Beleased on compassionate groimds 3 . 

f 

Detained only for one day or less ...... 9 

Record not clear as to dates I 


TotAt. ^ 44 


Thi^ leaves 149. cases. Of these 60 are cases of persons arrested and 
detained with a view to prosecution but against whom the evidence was 
ultimately considered insufficient to warrant their being put upon their 
trial. Eighty-nine are cases travellers arrested during martial law 
for-the purpose of ascertaining their identity and the purposes of their 
journey, ‘but against whom nothing was found on enquiry, 

Tho periods of detention may be summarised as follows : — 

Defcained for prosecution . , . . . . ■ .60 

Period -• Number, 

of of 

detention. persons. 


Under a week ......... 9 

■J to 13 . . ... . . . . 7 

14 to 20 flays 2 

21 to 27 days ......... 3 

28 to 34 days * 5 

35 to 41 days 

42 to 40 days j5 

70 days a 


Total . eo 


Of the 4 detained for 79 days 3 were being proseoited in the Amiifsa. 
Leaders case, but the case against them was withdrawn t t ’ 

Remembrancer. They were fn custody from 29th Apri^oVTth Tnf' 

Theotherwastheeditorof apaperwhois saidtoha^XL^ a 

Government. He was in from 4th Ine tr22rd 



OUlic 15 tlotninod from 12 to 19 da) s, liv, cro arrested in connection 
•nitli tlic attack on Cliholnrfa xaii\\a> station Thej^ ^\cre in custody 
from 8tli Mn} to 23rd June 


Tratolfora delained for enquiry 

80 

Period 

Number 

of 

dI 

iletontlon ^ 

persons. 

Somo hours only 

18 

2 daj s ^ 


'I .. 

J / 


5 

5 . 

3 

0 „ 

1& 

7 , 

U 

8 M 

22 

0 „ 

3 

13^ , 

1 

M 

1 


Total 


5Iany of the'^e travcljors irero sadhus Their detention occurred at 
various dates between 24tb April and 29th May 


Lahore District. 

The total number of persons included in the return is 251 but of 
these 17 were not confined in any lock up Therc*^ are . 

Stttidtan Bliarm college students confined in the Tort over the uight o 
17th 18th April and 2 cases of Dayal Singh students confined for b days 
""in the Fort for leaving Lahore ivithout permission Seven are cases o 
arrest' for a da> or less 

This 2e&ves 101 c&ses but ot these the records profanity as to dates 
in the case of 26 

Dealing with the 135 oases which can be examined to show how 
arrest and detention with a view to prosecution nep conducted, the 
analysis shows — 

dumber 


Days detained 

3to C 
7 to 13 
n to 20 
21 to 27 
'’S to 3i 
42 to 44 


of 

pergons 

11 

33 


31 

3 

10 

Totai, 133 
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The records show tliat a very large number of those suspected as 
having taken part in the disturbances at Kasur were released on the 7th 
May. The majority of suspects in Lahore were released before the end 
of April — most of them about the 24tlu 

Lyallpur. __ 

Total 42. ' ’ 

Deduct — 5^- 

Bailed at once oi tinder one day 5 

Confined to their villages but not otherwise detained ... 6 

Conviction set aside and after martial law not ie.tlicd . . 8 

" » Total . 10 


*0£ 23 left, details are — 


Days detained. Persons. 

13 . . 11 

14 to 20 9 

24 . . ‘ 2 

20 ' . 1 


Total . 23 


The two persons detained for 24 days and the 1 detained for 29 days 
were arrested on a charge of unlawful assembly on the railway. The 
date of release was 22nd May. 


Gujranwala. 
Total 179. 

^Deduct — 


Detained one day and under ....... 12 

Released on compassionate grounds . . ' ■ . . J 

Not tried because martial law ended . . ' • . .7 

Approver 1 

Record doubtful 1 

Arrest after martial law ended ... . . 1 


Total . 23 


This leaves 156, of whom details are ; — 

Number of days detained 


Under 1 week 
7 to 13 days 
14 to 20 „ 
21 to 27 „ 

28 to 34 „ 
35 to 41 „ 

42 to 48 „ 
40 to 50 
66 to 60 „ 


Number 

of 

persons. - 
80 
12 
22 
5 
10 
15 
^ 4 
.4 
4 , 

m 


z-2 
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Three men detained CO da^ s were arrested on IGth and ICth Apid 
Tiro iTcro su*:pectc(l of taking part m the riots at Gujranivala and one of 
^ committing ini'^chicf on the railna> lino on Palka side (a l\aziraba4 
case) One man detained for GO dajs nas suspected of haMng taken 
part in burning the railwa) ^ station at Dhab an Singh The Sangla 
detentions noro nli for >orj sliort periods 


Qnjrat Distnct 

Total 23 

Kccord fnultj m three cases, Icav es 20 

Period of detention 

umber 

of 

' * 

persons 

Under iv week 

2 

7 to 13 day a 

6 

Htoeo 


28 days 

1 

Total 

20 


These figures liai c to be taken in connection with the facts olreadj' 
given to the number of persons actuaHj brought to trial In all 
2 537 persons were tried before the different courts of whom 1 SOI ipere 
convicted The oUences were committed in most cases by mobs The 
Tribunals when they began their work laid down very strictly that en 
dence of identification by one witness alone would not be considered 
sufficient and in all the areas the greatest difficulty was evpenenced in 
getting people to come forward and state what they had seen It was 
ccrtainlv necessary that arrests should be made at once of all persons 
against whom tangible evidence existed of comphcity in the riots or 
outrages Having regard to the enormous mass of cases which the pohoe^ 
and the Criminal In\ estigation Department had to deal with and to 
the circumstances above-mentioned we feel that while the number of 
persons arrested but not brought to trial is regrettablyjaige and tho- 
periods oE detention in some cases seem unduly long this very difficuEfc 
work was not done badly or oppressively on the whole Disorders so 
widespread and serious and in which so many persons participated were- 
bound to strain any sj stem that could be improvised to deal with them 
13 The procedure adopted in the conduct of the investigation and 
the final presentation of cases to the courts was 
ProMdure \cxplained to us Officers of the Crimmal 

Investigation Department assisted the local police in connection with 
this work Mr Tomkins Deputy Inspector General of Police stated 
that the disturbed area was divided into three sections — 

{a) Amntsar and country south of Lahore including Kasur and. 

Khem Karn etc 

(b) Lahore headquarters 

(c) Gajranwola and places north of Lahore 



The stafi of the Criminal Investigation Department was then divided 
Into three sections and instructions were issued to the Superintendents 
‘Of Police in the districts concerned. Those instructions gave them the 
names of the Criminal Investigation staff who were to assist them, the 
lines on which the enquiry was to he held, and a request that the cases 
which were complete should be sent in without delay and that the cases 
which required further investigation should he kept until they were 
Teady. Each case was brought by the officer, who had investigated it, to 
•the office of the Criminal Investigation Department where ]\Ir. Howell 
was sitting. Mr. Tomkins adds ** I vetted it yvith him asking questions 
which were necessary to elucidate 'information which was not readily 
available from the papers, and if I was satisfied that the case was a 
good one, I either -took it personally or where it was a |)Iain case, I 
.sent it to the JOegal Remembrancer who again vetted it from the legal 
point of view, and if he found there was a primd facic’case he framed the 
•charges and sent it for trial to tl^e commission.” Where a case was 
not considered very serious Mr. Howell, in consultation with the Legal 
Remembrancer, sent it back to the summary court without any charge 
being framed. 


- In connection with the trials before the commissions one court ins- 
pector and one court sub-inspector together with clerks and orderlies 
Were deputed to each uourt Tpith instructions to carry on the ordinary 
.court duties in accordance with the requirements of the court. They 
had to anange for the summoning of witnesses, to get the processes 
issued, to have the papers and exhibits and every other document or 
^irticle in connection with the case present at the time required, they 
had to keep those documents when the courts were not 'sitting and they 
had to maintain a register of the cases sent for trial and the results 


14. A feeling that many of the sentences, pronounced by the Tribunals 
/ instituted to deal with offences committed 

SS. the period of^the disturbance, were 

unnecessarily severe was vnrjo- 

throughout India. . Recognition of this feeling was made by the ^tio 
of the local Government in substantially reducing many of the sentene 
pronounced by the Martial Law Commissions and by the summarv cbnrf ^ 
The necessity for making such extensive alterations in the s^ten 
,wouId in some measure have been lessened if, in the case of the less 
portant offenders, charges had not been pressed, which, when f 
established, left the tribunals no alternative but to pass sentenfe 
very prolonged period of imprisonment. „ - of a 


15. It is not within the scope of the enquiiy with which we ha h 
..... . « entrusted, for ns to consider if 

or mg c ou s. different cases presented to the t 
■Without however, expressing any opinion whether, in any 
case, a right or wrong conclusion was reached we desire to 
two general remarks upon points arising in connection with 
tion and working of these courts. The substitution of fribuTi T ^ *i^titu- 
to those under the Defence of India Act, for courts-marf;..!^^’ similar 



cnscH would bo tried more m coiHOtmnco wntli the rules prevailing in 
civil courts tlnn would otbennso Jmvc been the ease A cop)^ of the 
rules dealing witli ilio iirolinunnrj stages of a trial before the Comrais 
151011 and with the procednre to be followed at the actual trial was sub 
nutted to U8 lilt trials seem to linv c been correctly described to us as 
length), dctulcd and careful We tiunk however that it was unfor 
tunato tliat ui the case of some of the accused the trials should not have 
been allowed to proceed before the ordinar) courts The point is taken 
with fiomo force that where the accused ns in the case of Dr J{!jtchlcw 
and Dr Safcvapnl were interned during the whole period of the actual 
outbreal the} ought not to Imi e been tried by a special tnhunal The 
distinction between legitimate political agitation and sedition or cons 
pirac} is often verj difficult to define Agitation of both kinds may 
dircctl} or indirectl) have the same result in disposing people to acts of 
Molciice but m tb6 one case no indictable offenco has been committed 
wJiiJo in tlic other ease the act is one of the most serioua crimes known 
to law In a period of unrest this distinction may be lost sight of at 
all ents his trial b) special court give the political agitator cause for 
complaint winch it would be more prudent to avoid 


3G Tile cause of complaint was heightened m the present ease becaiis 
of a milifcaz) proclamation issued on 14th klay 
Order against employment that legal practitioners whose ordmaiy pJacfV 
o coun«^^^rom ou si e business is outside the Punjab mil not be 
allowed to enter the Martial Law Area included 
in the limits of the 16th Indian Division without the permission of the 
Admmistrator of Martial Law Applications by a number of prominent 
legal gentlemen from Bombay and Calcutta for leave to enter the Punjab 
with a view to defending a number of accused against whom charges 
were made before the Commissions were refused by the Administrator 
of Martial Law In their case to us the Punjab Cov ernment suggest that 
this order was dictated by the desire to prevent the disturbance of the 
political atmosphere now rapidly clearing by outsiders whose main 
purpdse would not improbably be the reviv'hl of agitation under the 
protection aSorded by appearance before the Courts General Beynon 
who was responsible for the order would not accept the above statement 
as the explanation for the proclamation He simpl) says My intention 
was it was not necessary to have all these people in They were not an 
advantage to me That is why I looked at it from a imlitary point of 
V lew W e think it would have been better had this proclamation not 
been issued and that the Government of India though the) did not 
think it would be right to interfere wnth the orders of the General Officer 
Commanding during the continuance of martial law w ere right m regard 
ing jfc as unwise In Lyallpur the exclusion of outside lawyers was 
even stricter than at Lahore as a martial Jaw order was passed prohi 
biting law) ers from coming from other districts of tlie Punjab to defend 
accused and one pleader who appeared in an ordmar) criminal case in 
Lvallpur was prosecuted and fined 

I3S 



17. As regards martial law orders and eases arising out of the breach 
thereof we think it unfortunate that, in several 
Crilicism^iil martial law i„p(,rtaiit respects, martial law assumed «s 
intensive a form as it did. It was not being 
administered in an enemy country but in a country where, on the 
restoration of normal conditions, it ’'^as advisable that martini law 
administration should leave behind as little feeling of bitterness and 
unfairness as possible. Some of the orders issued were injudicious. 
They served no’ good purpose and were not, in our opinion, drawn 
with sufficient tact to prevent undue annoyance to the civil 
propulation, 

18. The most criticised of these orders is. 
Crawling ordsr. probably, what has come to he known as General 


Dyer’s crawling order. 

'On 10th April 1919 Miss Sherwood while bicycling in Amritsar had 
been brutally ‘assaulted and left for dead in a street of the city. The 
perpetrators of this. dastardly offence were deserving of the severest 
pimishment. Some days after the assault h^d been committed General 
Dyer erected a triangle or whipping post at the place where Miss Sherw;ocd 
fell. His intention was that those who had been guilty of the assault 
diould be publicly flogged at this triangle. He placed two pickets at 
different parts of the street with instructions that no Indians were to 
pass between these points of the street, hut he added that, if they had 
to pass they must go on all fours. This order was issued on the 19th 
April, i.c., 9 days after the assault had been committed on Miss Sherwood. 
It continued in force until 26th April when it was withdrawn on the 
instructions of the Punjab Government who disapproved of it. 

At the time when he issued the order General Dyer says that it never 
entered his brain that any sensible or sane man would intentionally go 
through the street, which he desired to close. Unfortunately, just 
after he gave the order to the picket, some men were brought by the 
police before General Dyer for not salaaming and, on account of their 
impertinent demeanour to him, he ordered them to be arrested and taken 
to the police office. These men were taken by the police past the picket, 
who insisted on their crawling. General Dyer, however, explains that 
in ordering their arrest and removal to the jail, he had no idea that they 
would pass along the street to which the crawling order applied. On 
the following day six men were sentenced to he flogged for some breach 
of fort discipline — the exact nature of their offence was not proved. They 
appear to have been under arrest for the assault on Miss Sherwood. 
They were taken to the whipping post and there flogged. On their way 
from the picket to the post and back they were made to crawd. IVe 
understand that these six men were afterwards convicted of the offence 
against Miss Sherwood with which they were charged. In addition to 
. the cases we have mentioned other people had to crawl along the street. 
Altogether about 50 people seem to have done so. There are a number 
of houses that abut on the street. Theinlmbitants of these houses have 
occasion to use the street for the purpose 'of getting the necessaries of 



lifo or on othrt legitimate occasion General 

had bach entrances but m tins ho was wrong the 

out to him he suggested that it was only a s ig . means of 

people to go on tho roofs of the 

"ottinc supplies than using tho street In this wo cann g 
oSs certainly opra to tL ohjeotion that it 

acnicnce to a ntimhcr ot people and that it { mt of view 

cent as well as guilty Above all from an ,t has 

in subjecting tho Indian population to an act ° ,t 

eontiniiwl to be a cause of bitterness and racial ill fcelm„ „ 
was recalled 

19 Another order open to similar objeetion 

IS the salaaming order Pronounced oy u 
SaJaamlns order " Camphell on 22nd April 1919 
in tho following terms “ where^ it a lack 

inhabitants of tho Gujranwala Distric -p .-o^ean Cml and Mihtarv 
of respect for gazetted or commissioned dignity 

Officers of His Majesty s Service there y ai Gujran 

of that Government I hereby order that met the saluta 

ivala District shall accord to all such o o s, position in 

tion usually acoorded “ pLson^ ndmg 

accordance with the customs of Indi alnrfit persons carrying 

on animals or on or m wheeled S a^ersons shaU 

opened and raised umbrellas shall v. that during 

salute or ‘ salaam ’ ^vith the hand It may h® ngh population should 
the admimstration of martial law aU the of respect 

salaam or salute officers of His Majesty ® 1 social inferiors 

however mentioned m the order which were sho^^ by^^ 

to their social superiors are their station 

ffood object was served by making all I Dfficers 

fhow these signs of respect to all Commissioned Officers 

20 The orders of Colonel the students id 

.... n„.e.s ILf 

CoUege m spreading fSSet attend a roll osllat the 

requiring all the students of , durm**' tho day A similar order 
Bradlaugh Hall at Singh CoUege to attend iour roU calls 

requiring the students of the JJy ^ ,gtJi April By a later order 
nAhe «h office was P— ts“f E^’d^ Ld.cnl CoUege 

pronounced on -oth occasions during the day to the officer 

Were required to report oiv oc^mns 

re-"o^;?atgrsr«;^vrd^ 

Srfav^'^^^om^EetthM^ attendance at roU oaU, 



necessitated the students in many eases walking about 16 miles' a day 
■during the hot weather in Lahore, 

On 17th April, in consequence , of a martial law notice outside the 
•college heing torn or defaced in contravention of a martial law order, 
another order was issued ordering the immediate arrest and internment 
in the Lahore Fort, pending further order as to their trial or otherwise, 
•of all male persons domiciled in the Sanatan Dharam College Hostel. 
Under l;hi} order between 50 'and 100 students and their professors Were' 
urrested and marched a distance of about three 'miles to the Fort where 
they wctc detained about 30 hours. 

Some of tlie students of the different colleges in Lahore had -been in 
the unruly mobs that assembled in the Mai at Lahore on 10th April, 
They had of rcccut years taken an increasing interest in political matters 
and some of them had given utterance to seditious sentiments. Measures 
■of a disciplinary character wore no doubt called for, but wo think tho 
orders to which wo have referred were unnecessarily severe. It would 
have boon more prudent, in our opinion, if tho military authorities had 
■consulted tho college authorities as to the orders to bo passed. From 
tho evidence given to us tho latter bodies appear to have disapproved 
the above orders as serving no useful purpose. ^ 


21. Many of the orders passed during a period of martial law admi* 
^ mstrntioQ must invariably cause general incou- 
“ gcn*ra‘’t‘^” vonionce. Under this category wo may place 
the curfew order, restriction, on railway travel- 
ling and the prohibition against people assembling in greater numbers 
than 10, From tho evidence given to us it appears that the military 
authorities relaxed these orders to meet cases of "special hardship and 
that they wore gradvrally modified or recalled as occasion' presented 
itself. For example in Lahore, from 15th April till 2l8t April, the curfew 
hours were 8 p.m. to 5 a.m, ; from 21st April till 12th May 9 p v f 
5 A.M.; 12th May to 15th May, 10 p.m. to 5 a.m.; 15th May to 24th M ^ 
10 P.M. to 4 A.M.; after 21th May, midnight to 2 a.m. By special orl^’ 
relaxations were granted lor tho nights ol loth-lGth ilay and 25th 
May. In Amritsar the curfew hours on 25th April wore 10 p n till ^ 
and on 16th May 10-30 p.m. till 4 a.m. They wore abolished in 
town on 23rd May. , 


22. The infliction of sentences of flogginv by area officers for fl 

committed ag»in3t”n,aitial law ordera'is^uT ' 
ject to criticism in some respects 
martial law was declared, triangles or whipping posts were *• 
Amritsar near the Fort, and at some other places in the citv 
• tion being that floggings should take place in public ; but few ^ 

carried out. At Lahore the position is thus described by Colonel 
Tho places where floggings took place wore " more or lavs in the - 
of the courts where the sentences were ps-tssed, i.c., the Resojryo- 
in tho immediate vicinity of the courts, and some were 
the old Kotwali. The Civil Magistrat e was sitting in the tela>r 
Tliev were floggcfi in the compound there. There were 1 0 c.i-« 
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of lU vt I incl llion there c inio nu expression of isK — that was practi- 
cal!} Rii order from tlu) Commander in Ciucf — flint flogging should not 
ta! c place cn in semi public After thnt the other 5 j nero flogged w 
the Confcrtl Tail Lahore * We nro of opinion that c\eu under martial 
law admimstnfion, no floi,ginga sliould take place m public 

23 The impression jnmle upon our niiml b} fho evidence js that 

Number 61 n«sginE, ^<>’‘tcnccB of flo&mg 

proiiotmcta Prom an examination or the 
eases of flogging inflicted for breaches of martial law orders it appears 
that the punishment of whipping was regarded as probably the most 
efiicacious and con\ement method of sninmaril} dealing with most 
minor brcichcs of Martial Law Rogiilaljons M c find it inflicted for 
contr'iiontion of the curfew order for failure to salaam a commissioned 
officer for disrespect to a European for taking a commandeered car 
without leaxc for refusal to sell milk and for other similar contra^en 
tjf&ns Jn 1 .wj} fS>/ tX'e puWif m agarnst eorponi 

punishment we think it would he 'id\nsablo that some restriction should 
be imposed on tlio discretion of area officers m gi^ mg sentences of whip 
ping 

21 Allegations ha\c been made that sentences of whipping were 
carried out m a particularh cruel fashion and 
* some people practically succumbed to 

the injuries that were inflicted In our opinion 
there is no foundation for such suggestions Instructions were issued 
that old and feeble men should not under any circumstances be flogged 
and that the social status of the offender also required consideration 
These instructions appear to ha^ e been verj generally if not indeed nni 
lersallj cirned out 


2b A number of cases were brought tp our notice where punishment 
of a different character from that mentioned 
apey pun IS men s Martial Law proclamations was inflicted 

This was particularly so m the case of the administration of martial 
law at Ivasur Slany rumours for the most part without any real 
foundation were circulated as to Captain Do\etoiis Pancy Punish 
ments According to that officer s stateinent he In^ ented some minor 
punishments for cases which he d d not thinl serious enough to merit 
being dealt with as provided in General Jjeynon s Proclamation The 
most generally imposed of these punishments was that of woiking on 
the railway In one case a man accused of an offence suggested that 
he would skip if he were excused from working m the goods yards as a 
punishment He was allowed to do so and afterwards a number of 
people were prescribed skipp ng exercise iristead of being punished m a 
regular fashion An accused who was of a poetical disposition was 
set the task of composing a poem in praise of martial law which ho read 
in the market place These punishment.^ do not appear in Captain 
Doveton a return of pumshments but the fact tint the} were imposed 
gaNC rise to strange rumours It was said for example tint a sadlu 
had been ordered to be whitew ashed As explained bj Captain Do% cton 
140 



tills rcmour seems to Iiavc arisen in this vray ** Th'erc was a particular- 
piece of work to bo done in the goods yard, I mean the clearing of a siding. 
Thcro ^Yas an undelivered conaignmont of lime. I mean the owner had 
not taken delivery' of the consignment and the whole siding u'as blocked, 
lordercd that this should be removed, at least I was told that that was 
the only work on hand that day, and it was the rainy' season, and 5 think 
these people were covered from head to foot. They had shovels yritU 
them, and they were covered with lime from head to foot.*’ One of 
the men made to do this work was a sadhxt and in the course of his work 
he got covered with lime. Unfortunately* the same officer, f.e., Captain 
Doveton, pronounced an injudicious order that all convicted prisoners 
should salaam by* touching the ground with their forehead. From this 
order sprang the rumour that he had compelled men as a punishment to 
draw pictures in the dust with their noses. General Hudson explained 
.to us that although the pioclamation of martini law laid down three forms 
of punishment, this did not preclude the officer on the spot from impos- 
ing slighter punishment upon the civil population on the analogy* of 
whatissonictiiues called minor puuisUmcnts in the army, buthcthouf»ht 
that there should always be a record of the punishment, whatever it 
might ho, that was imposed. AVo agree in the latter cx-pression of opinion. 
AYc also think that some limitation on the nature of the punishment 
which he is to impose should be placed on the discretion of the officer 6n 
the spot administering martial law. We cannot think that a liraitatioir 
of this sort would unnecessarily' tic his hands. Tlie instructions issued 
should if necessary be extended, so as to include special forms of punish- 
ment in particular cases. 


2G.^ During the administration of martial law one or two regrettable 
incidents occurred where people failinfr* +« 
’"““aMsSrb'ackTOi'.™' “f the challcngo of sentries rvero shot. 

The result of enquiries made at the time seemed 
to show that the action of the sentry, though regrettable, was not blame- 
worthy. Some complaints- were made against members of the policp 
1 ot6o ioT blackmail. These were investigated into by* the police authori 
ties, and if the complaint was established the offender was dealt with* 
Near Kasur a sepoy*, who had plundered some clothes in Khara -vill 
was arrested and tried by court-martial. On being convicted he • 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and dismissed the service 

27, On llth April a prcccnaorslup order was passed against the nr « 

... . as regards the occurrences iri 

accounts getting about in the press. It has been Bugee^cd /tf* f 
order did not apply* to Anglo-Indian papers. There is no foun^ r ^ 
for this suggestion ns the precensorship ordered applied to all 
papers without distinction. On the 12th the Parlap {which w^ 
wards prosecuted for the tone of its articles during the n-evi ^ 
was ordered to submit the whole of its matter to procensorehin 
publication anti has not since re-appeared. Certain* c^r ’ 
papers, the Congress, Inqilah (defunct) of Delhi 

141 ’ ^leaxna and 



AlJChnlil of Bijnbrond tfjo Independent of Allshab/jd wore excluded from 
ontrniico to tbo Puiijub. Other pupora from Delhi were subsequently 
'excluded. At subsequent dates « number of Lahore hoirspapers trero 
ordered to submit the whole of tlieir matter to prcccnsorship with the re- 
sult that somc-of tliom suspended publication. On 24th Ulay the generil 
orders requiring the submission to precensorship jof all news regarding 
tlie ilisordcrs wero withdrawn, but the orders of censorship against cer- 
tau\ newspapers wore retained, some of -uhich were in force at the time 
wdieu tho Government of the Punjab prepared the report on the Punj'ab 
disturbances presented to us The editors of two newspapers (the 
Tribune and the Pariap) wore tried before a Martial Law Commission, 
the former being sentenced to 2 and the latter to years’ imprison* 
ment (both being reduced by Government to 3 months). 

28 It may bo noted that tho administration of martial law greatly 
adds to the duties to bo performed by the army 
Dlfflcult^^M^ad^nlstcrlng jjj many cases places heavy and unfamiliar 
responsibility on comparatively young officers 
yito think that where martial law has been imjmsed under statutory pro- 
vision as in the Bengal Regulation of 1804, which assumes the contmu- 
,anco of civil courts, the power of tho military commanders need not 
“■ vUecessarily be so supreme as was the case in the Punjab 
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CHAPTER I. 

Intiodnctory anil General. 

1. We agree withtmd adopt Chapters I and II of the Majority Report 
'Extent of agreement with * ^'^garding the events and the mcasur^ tahen 
‘Chapters I and II of the to deal vnth them, in (a) Delhi anrl (h\^ n 
Majority Report. Order Prpdflr.Tif.tr r ^ , h and (6) Bombay 

against Mr. Gandhi. w ri'* j ^ including Ahmedabad, Viramgam 

r • t -Nadiad and Bombay city. We are fi/ttr.^ * 

not quite clear as to the merits of the step takm by the Delhi' and 
•authorities in turning back Sir Gandhi from ;».+ j j “nnjab 

Delhi and the Punjab' ft is aLo“afnThat If 

been so, turned back the unfortunate events at AhmedS^i^n^l 
phe^ in the Bombay Presidency would not have taken a 

.official evidence leaves no doubt that his influPTiPn f tto 
Abmedabad on the f3th of April‘ itaf ful'ty thr^rorth'^Vd:*:;', ““ 
and order and had great effect in quickly restoring Ahmedabadf ^ 
conditions. It is probable that his presence in DelS S 5“”?^ 
might have led to beneficial results. But on the other Snd the 
bihty of Jivelopments endangering public peace had also to he 

2. We think that in Delhi a difficult situation was handled witb + ^ 
Appreciation of the action restraint by Sir. Barron, the Chief Comryf-^^ 
of the Bombay Govern- sioner. Sir. Chatfield, the Collector 

ment, of the Collector of bad, who had to deal Ahmeda- 

.Ahmctfabadand of the Chief „ *. , “ ro deal with a sudden and 

Commissioner of Delhi. outburst of mob fury, acted with ditspr 
. judgment which must be acknowlli 

manner in which the Bombay Government, while firmlv t i • - 

steps for the maintenance of peace and order in the cifv pf ®<Jeqnate 
Ahmedabad and other places, avoided taking measurp« m and 

public irritation and leave bitterness behind, disnlavp,! * ^ cause 
creditable statesmanship. In Alimedabad where tb pi 
mitted by the unruly mob were as bad as those at- Am rife com- 

vras never proclaimed, only one or two orders whhb 
necessary by the military authorities for restoration of ®®^idered 
and remained in force only for two days and nothino- wn issued 

-of a desire to punish the whole population or to teJeb savourinir 

the events of the 10th and 11th April. Ahmedabad L fo? 

of the SatyagraJia Movement ” with its ofishoot of ® birthplace 
nSd Pi‘°pagaiida was carried on in the di«/r;'^i^l^^®°bedience 

and Kaira hut no repressive measures were undertak^^^ of . - 



3 Wc arc ^^cncraDj in n^Tceinciit nitJi the sfatcmeiits of facts con- 

tained in Chaiitcrs III to VII of the Majorit) 
^ ns Tejjards the c\ ents in the fi\ e districts 

^MaJerJl/Repert. f Punjab under onquirj , which statements, 

^^o tbinh, arc substantiallj correct except m 
the particulars we indicate hereafter uith regard to cich district la 
doing fco ^\c lia\o confined attention onij to matters of importance and 
hn\(5 not considcrpd it ncccssarj to refer to matters of a comparativelf 
trifling character AVIuic, as stated abo^c, we are in general agreement 
\Mth the statements of facts m tho-’o chapters, ^\omust not be taken as 
accepting all the inferences and conclusions drawn in those chapters 
from those facts Whore c take a different a lou the same anil be found 
stated in our treatment of the particular incidents to ^\hich such facts 
relate We agree m the Mew that the firing by the military and the 
police at the different places was, under the cirrum‘»tances justified, 
except in the case of the 4inng done from aorophnes at GujranwaJa and 
some of the firing done from the^armoured trams Our view 3 on the 
action taken bj means of aeroplanes and armoured trains are stated m 
the chapter dealing with those matters As regards Chapter which 
deals iMth the Attach on Communications ’ our view on the subject 
1 ^ stated m the chapter where we deal with the necessjtj of the mtroduc- 
tion of Martial Law , 

4 Wc are m Substantial agreement with Chapter IX of the Majority 
Report dealing with ' Causes ’ with the following reservation TVe arc 
unable to agree m the view expressed in the latter part of paragraph 23 
which attempts justification for the assumption of the Punjab authorities 
that the outbreak was the result of a definite orgamsation We are 
unable to agree in the view that the riots m the Punjab were in the 
nature of rebellion To suggest that they had the elements of a revolution 
and might have rapidlj de\ eloped into one, is, we venture to saj, an 
exaggerated view of the events which is not justified 

We entirely) agree with what is staled m this chapter regarding the 
Satt/agra?ia movement and its offshoot, civil disobedience of laws « 

5 Chapter X of the Slajorify Report headed ‘ Declaration of Martial 

Law ’ is purelj a narrati\*e of the various steps 
Chapters X and XU of Ihe taken for such declaration and we are in agree- 

Majoriiy Report ment with the same We are unable to agree 

with the conclusions of the majontj as contained m Chapters XI and XII 
of their report, which arc headed “ Reasons for Martial Law and its 
Continuance considered ** and “ Administration of Martial Law ” Our 
reasons for holding that the introduction of Martial Law and its con- 
tinuance for the period for which it was continued were not justified are 
fullj stated hereafter 'W e maj observe that with regard to certain 
incidence and measures taken by the authorities, c jr , the firing at the 
Jallianwala Bigh meeting, the crawling order and some of the orders 
issued under Martial Law and the?, manner in which thej were carried 
out, there is agreement as to the conclusions, hut as we take a 
IlG \ 



diJtcrent viow os to the gravity and the proper appreciation of those 
matters, wo have expressed our views at some Icngtii regardirg them. 

I 

Amritsar. 

G. With regard to the events at Amritsar, we are nnable to hold that 
the crowd as they were going over the bridge^ and before they had been 
fired upon or turned back, were crying out, “ where is the Deputy Commis- 
Btonor ? We will- butcher him to pieces.". This allegation rests only 
on the testimony of Jiwan Lai, Inspector, Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. We think it is unsafe to rely on this man’s evidence in the absence 
of any corroborative evidence, especially when ho did not make any 
written report about what ho had heard and witnessed when he was in 
the crowd over the bridge. Dr. Fauq, wJio was with this crowd and 
gave evidence, docs not bear out Jiwan Lai. Dr. Tauq says that the 
cries were that they must sec the Deputy Commissioner, ask him where 
Drs. KitcMew and Satyapal were and insist on themselves being taken 
to where they were if they were not released, AcCordinglLo Dr. Fauq 
it was later in the afternoon after those wounded by the firing had been 
brought to Dr. Bashir’s house for being treated that the crowd became 
excited and uttered threats against the Deputy Conmiissioner. 

Wo think it is not correct to say that the firing was in no sense the 
cause of the excesses on the 10th April. The excesses committed by tho 
mob on that day were altogether inexcusable, 'and jaothirg that had 
happened allorded any justification for them. But on the evidence 
before us, we think that it is true that the crowds, when they started to 
go to the Deputy Commissioner and came on the bridge, had no intention 
of committing any excesses. After the firing they lost their heads and 
seized by a mad frenzy started on their nefarious work. This is 
cd by the statement of Mr, Miles Irrtng, support- 


'I? . I”*;- icgTOeS,'’’ had 
mutiiued, that Bntish soldiers h-ui t 
and that he had lumsclf killed six British soldiers was rece'^M^^^ 
great enthusiasm and that he was garlanded and carried to tlT^ 
of the mosque. The only evidence before us is that of Jjwa^ r ptilpit 
Criminal Investigation Department Inspector, to whom we ha° *’ 
referred before. We are unable to accept his story In fop 
made a report that very day to Ms superior officer who mad 
of ft. In that record the present story given by this wit ^ ^ 
reception ^ven to the ftr^sepoy at the Mosque ^ 
record saj-s "the Sikh disappeared shoitlv afterward.? 

net tn 



be ‘^een \\lieu tho mc''tiDg oarno to a cJo:>e The people iooked out for 
Ijiin to ciujiure further dotails from htm Hi** chsappearance created 
<?ouhts in tbo minds of tlic people as to the, correctness of what ho had 
s\ul JiwAiiLnl s Attention nt tho time of Jus Lvanunition before us 
was drami to this report and he Admitted that the statement uas made 
In him 


8 As regards tho alleged conduct of the croud on tho ilth in front 
vi. ^ * ii. -I of the Lahore Fort, after a careful consideration 
of tho evidence given by Licutonint'CoIohel 
North and of the surrounding circumstance?, 
vre are led to tho conclusion that Colonel North Ims mixed up his 
own observation with what ho hoard and had exaggerated to himself 
wliat happened at the fort His evidence shows that he is not clear 


«s to tho date on which this incident took place He mentions the 
dlth \pril ns tho date of these occurrences , but then ho says that 
these occurred in tho afternoon on the day when the police fired on 
the crowd at the Hira Mandi If a ^rowd of (1,000 persons was trying 
to pull the rads of the fort down, it is really strange that no damage 
Avas done to them The fact of this demonstration at the fort does 


mot appear to bo recorded in tho ^01 Diary or in an} official report 
Lieutenant-Colonel North was evidently under some misapprehension 
when he said that the force in tho fort was entirely isolated for 
seven days On tho 12th April Lieutenant Colonel Johnson marched 
through tho city and was at the Hira Mandi before the fort He 
pickettod the city, and after that the military and tho police were m 
complete control of the city Lieutenant Colonel North in fixing the 
date when the pohee fired, says, “ I am quite certain because I was in 
the Gymkhana Club and 1 did not get away from the club till 9 o’clock 
because of the crowd ” Lieutenant Colonel North did not say at what 
hour he went to the Club, but the fort was certainly not so isolated if 
he was able to go from there to the Gymkhana Club Moreover, he 
had 120 soldiers, some machine-guns and other artillery m the fort and 
it IS rather unlikely that a crowd m face of such an armed strength would 
behav^e in the manner stated As already observed above, Lieutenan^ 
Colonel North has evidently mixed up'^iartly what he saw himself and 
what he was told by his men With regard to certain incidents 
Lieutenant Colonel North admits that what he stated was what he had 
been told by his men It is possible that-m speaking of events that hap 
pened many months ago he mistakes what ho had been told about other 
incidents as his own observation 


HI 

Attempts to seduce the soldiers and the Police 

9 The endence before us does not show that there was at an> time 
aiij «enous attempt made to w^n away either tho police or the troops 
OaU two attempts with rcgvrd to tho police have been deposed to 
BabaNher Singh Sub Inspector, Kasur, said that when the noters 
1-18 



camo in front of the tafisil, attempting to damage it, ho warned them 
of the consequences, upon whioli tfio)* ropHod, “ you ahso como down 
ami join ua.'* Thou, on the llth April it is olleged that w‘hen the 
crowd was collecting at the Lohari Gate, one person ahouted to the police, 
“ You are out brothers. Join us." Mr. Kchill, Superintendent of 
PollcD, Amritsar, said that no attempts to setluce the police came to hrs 
notice. M'ith reference to soldiers the only crudcnco is that General 
Dyer was told that some people had given. sweetmeats to soldiers, but 
ns to when, Iiow' and under what circumstances no evidence has boon 
produced. General Dyer says : — 

. Q, On the 29th April was there a meeting of Brigadiers held at the 
Divisional Commander’s house at Lahore at which the danger of agitators 
getting at the Indian Army wag discussed ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

<?. Were any attempts made to undermine the loyalty of the'troops 
brought to yotir notice 1 

yf. There were a good many rumours and I was informed that tlie 
ettixens of Amritsar had been giving my Rcpoys aweets and bo on with 
a view to getting at them. Beyond that I did not ftec anything among 
the troops, Mlicn they W’cre ordered to fue, they fired ; I could not see 
anything among the troops beyond that. 

\Vc have already rcfcrt(xl to the evidence of General Hudson on this 
point in another place. 


IV 


Posters. 


10. Reliance has been placed upon certain posters of a seditious and 
inflammatory character found posted on buildings at various places. 
The appearance of these posters at the period we arc dealing with should 
not be given undue importance. There arc always among the popula- 
tion fanatics who do these things and it would not be just to regard such 
posters ns indicating the temper or the inclination of the general popula- 
tion. The same to a certain extent is true with regard to certain sedi- 
tious cries that are stated to have heen uttered by some people. 

Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Political 
Branch, Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab, said ; 


■ It 13 true that seditious posters of worst type atc'found everv 
month and wc have not been able to trace who was responsible 
for them, I have no cadence that the pasting of these posters 
at Lahore ^vas the work of any organised society I arWf 
that it will be natural for some ana?chUts or facies at 
times to publish these porters." i-^naiics at such 



Genera’. 

11. We inufit note that the evidence produced before usSvas inainij 
official evidence ; only a negligible number of \oluntcers ofTered them- ^ 
selves. In the anxious consideration we have given to the materials 
placed before us, niiilo giMug the fullest n eight to that evidence we 
cmild not lose sight of the fact that it was in the main the evidence of 
officials whose administration nns under review and there was virtually 
no non-official evidence Allonanco must therefore be made for the 
possibility tlmt, if non-official evidence had not been withheld, our con- 
clusions regarding some incidents might havcheen different. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Real Nature o£ the Disorders. 


1, In order to arrive at-a correct conclusion regarding the real nature 
of the disorders of April 1919, it is necessary to 
?ii'th?bS5ng omS circumstances existing in the 

"beginning of the year 1919, in^ th“e country 
generally and in the places where these disorders broke out in particular. 
These circumstances have been fully stated in paragraphs 2 to 8 and 19 
and 20 of the chapter on Causes in the Majority Report, in which chapter, 
subject to a few reservations as already stated above, we entirely agree. 
For four years and more the resources of Ifidia, like those of the other 
members of the British Empire, had been strained to the utmost in the 


prosecution of the war. A large elective army had been supplied.^the 
Punjab itself making a substantial contribution of 400,000. India 
has jraised three war loans, and contributed £100,000,000, as its quota 
to the Empire’s war expenses. Besides the direct contributions in men 
and money there were indirect contributions of a substantial character 
in various ways. The prices of necessaries of life and other com- 
modities of daily use had increased immensely owng to the war, 
pressing very heavily on the middle classes and people of limited 
means. - People with fixed moderate incomes were most hard hit in this 
direction, and among them were the subordinate railway officials who 
were therefore discontented. Curtailment of facilities of travelling "and 
of import and export of merchandise had also created considerable 
hardship. The operations of the Defence of India Act and the rules 
thereunder and of the Press Act had encroached upon the ordinary 
standard of liberty. 


2. While the war was on, all the restraints and hardships, though 
felt bitterly, were suffered patiently, because of the cotmnon*nurpt^o 
oh winning the war. But th e people generally had hoped that the defeat 
of Germany and the saccess,ful ending of the war for the Allies would 
immediately end the abnormal conditions and bring into existence a 
happy and prosperous era. After the Armistice was concluded i 
November, 1918, the prevailing abnormal conditions, instead of vanishf 
became aggravated, particularly in relation to high prices. The ordim^^’ 
people naturally became discontented with their lot. There was \ 
spread famine in the country owing to the failure of the monsoon of 701 ^ 
and the prevalence of influenza and other epidemics had resulted 
.very heavy mortality. The new Income-tax Act and the more s ^ ^ 

methods o! enquiry in relation thereto as well as the intpi-fo *^f®hing 
. i jgj “^‘''^lerence with 



to,lo oondllions-alrcody rcicr.cd to hod mode the trading commurnty 

r.:^Srovir^thoMsoorly«s^^^^^ 

nolToy by which the ottainment by India of iraponoio State 

mlbcral character, that “f''®,**"'' {^“tnrtard the thorny question of the 
conclusion ot the war has also brought ten ard indtheMuham- 

ternis on which peace was to be oonoludediu^ 

madans in India were apprehensue that influencing 

4 The above statement describes the t . the Punjab and 

the minds of the people t^®^ 

the other places .vhere these potent in the Punjab than 

D Some of the above factors were mo p Punjab 

elsewhere. As aiTeaa;y ^ number of 

SpccialfactormthePunJab. gupph^ ^^rovLes in fndia. and it is 

combatants as compared to uj^^mongst them^ Avar-neariness 

quite natural that mwng to j, ^j^^n in any other province. 

Avould be more pronounced m the seriousl} 

Similarly, the lestrictioi^ on exports a large 

felt by the producer of Amritsar, Gujranwala, azirabad, 

quantity of food-stufts. I^h r Akalgarh, Aminabad, Kasur, Pa , 
Hafizabad, Sangla, Chuharkam, ,nd the mcr^se 

Kbem Karan, came under th P ^ eent. The seizure 

Avas very large, rangii^ 3 Tndia Act to stop speculation and 

•wheat stocTcs under tTie Defence naturally disliked by 

reduce the price of gram to the P bv tL 

traders affected thereby, ^h^ ^ ^ come to be regarded by the 

:^bchael O’Dwyer had for opposed to their aspirations, 

educated and politically j^tivi) Council m September 

His speech in the imperial creat^ 

regarLd as an attack on the ^ expressed regret^tliat his speech 

resentment At the next meet g^h administration orders ^^d been 

had hurt people’s feelings. Durm^^ Besaht and Mr. Til ak from entering 

issued prohibiting poht^®^®^3\-oeeedings of certain meetings had be^ 
the Punjab and reports of the pro d ^.^ngered. He had 
prohibited publication ^ ^cn’ble Jlr. Banerji and the Hon ble 

to the Hon’ble Dr. Sapru. the ^on the conference 

Pandit Madan Mohan ^ j proposals of the nineteen 

ttU^cCounen CLlncwspapcrshadbecn 

members of thelndmn Deg.sUt > eCou^^ p„t ,„to 



Ilon’bic Mr. Tliompson, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
said that the late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab wanted the 
attnORpberc. of the place to be as calm as possible during the war, 
and that all these measures taken by Iiim in regard to the Press and 
political agitation must be ’regarded hs war-measures. In referring to 
these measures, we must not be regarded as attempting in any manner to’ 
pronounce judgment as to their merits ; we arc referring to them only 
with the object of noting the fact that in consequence of them there was 
considerable feeling existing in the minds of the educated ^nd thinking 
classes in the Punjab. 

G. On the 18tli January, 1919, what are popularly known as the 
' Rowlatt Bills wore published' and were intro- 
^ ^ ■ duced in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 

Gth Febniary, 1919. * The bills evoked almost universal opposition in 
the country. They were opposed by almost all the Indian member.^ of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, of all shades of political opinion in the 
country. It was felt in India that, when she stood steadfastly by the 
Empire in the IVar and had thereby proved her right to be treated as- 
an equal member of the Empire, repressive' legislation of this character 
was being hurriedly passed while the Reforms Scheme for instalment of 
Self-Government had not till then materialised. But the- main objection 
to the legislation was that the Executive were being clothed tliercby 
with ronsidemblc powers uncontrolled by the judiciary. IVhen an 
amendment moved by the Hon'ble Mr. Surendra JiJath Banorji for the 
postponenient of the bill to the September session, pointing out that 
there was no harm in so doing as the Defence of India Act was .still in 
operation, was negatived, considerable feeling of resentment w’as created 
In stating the above facts we must not be regarded as in anv manner 
expressing any opinion on the question whether the introdviction of these 
measures at this juncture was unwise or with regard to the merits of 
those measures ; it will he outside the scope of our reference to do s© 
IVe have stated these circumstances only with the object of takinfr not** 

- oi Ihe iact Wiat: riic Tn^:ToAncricfn ol the Mowlatt TB ills did crea tc consid ^ 
able resentment throughout the country. Tliis opposition, shared * 
it was by people of all shades of political opinion, was genuine an I 
a factious or artificial one as was suggested by some witnesses bef 
One of the Rowlatt Bills was finally passed in the Lemslative 
pn the 17tli March, 1919, and received the absent of the Vice . 
aftcn\ ards. The agitation against the measure increased, and dc ^ 
tions of various kinds were made to secure tlie repearof Ibe 
It appears that at any rate in the Punjab there were afloat a c 
number of misrepresentations of the provisions of the Po 
but it was not suggested that any known or recognised f 
responsible for these misrepresentations, Althonab the<c m' 
tions were current for a considerable time Government bad ' 

definite step to explain the Act to people at large ; it wa? ®°^f®ken any 
the hartal of April Ctli that ihe Punjab PubHcitv ®fter 

distribute copies of it in large numbers. ’ - . step? to 



I . iiilc tho bill was still before tlic Legislative Coxincil, Mr. Gandhi 

»*S«tyagraht- movement, ^S'^ation against the 

Clyjl ilJsobedJenw. thereby received a great accession of strength. 

On the 1st March 1919, the Satyagralia Sabha 
was established at Bombay, ami it was announced that those taking the 
Satyayraha vow would civilly disohey the Bowlatt Act and such other 
lansnsa coinniittco of tho Sabha may from time to time name. IVe 
are in agreement w ifch whjjt jg stated in paragraphs 13 to 18 of the cliaptcr 
on Causes in the Majority Report-as regards tho Satijagraha lubvcmcnt, 
its progress and the nature and cfTecfc of tho doctrine of civil disobedience 
stated by Mr. Gandhi as part of the Saiyagraha doctrine. There was a 
Salijagraha Sabha established at Delhi and there was active propaganda 
in support of Satyagraha but tho Saiyagraha movement as such docs not 
appear to have made appreciable headway in the Punjab ; and we do 
not think that the disordtjrg that took place there could bo attributed to 
active presentation of th(v Satyagraha doctrine by organisations working 
in the pro\'ince itself. 


Was there a reheMion and 
orsfanized ennspiracy ? 


8. The question that Hrat arises is whether these events were in the 
nature of a rebellion as commonly understood, 
that is, a rising for the purpose of turning out 
the British Government and were the result of an 
organised movement for that end. It was stated before us by some 
officials that these disordcta -were in their \’iew the result of an orgiinised 
conspiracy throughout the country to turn out the British Government, 
and it was said that such organisation was connected with the ferment 
in Egypt and the machinations in Afghanistan. One witness even 
suggested that it was connected with, if not financed by, the Russo- 
German Bolshevik organisation. The views were based on inferences 
from the nature of the occurrences themselves and no evidence in support 
of them was forthcoming. The Hon’ble Mr, Thompson, Chief Secretary 
to the Punjab Government, admitted in his examination before us that 
th*ere was nothing 'more than conjectural connection between the dis- 
turbances in the Punjab and the ferment in Egypt, the machination 
Av ixr f.he JJe did jjot wish tho Com- 

mittee to draw any inferences xn this connection from the facts placed 
before us by him. The following is an extract from the examination of 
Colonel A, J. O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala, regarding 
hxs statement that the unrest was organised from outside : — 


Q. So according to that, the organisation that you refer to was in- 
the Punjab, outside Gujranwala ? 

A. 1 don’t say that. I say that it wms certainly outside Gujranwala 
Q, Was it outside the Punjab or inside % 

‘A, That 1 cannot tell you. 

Q. ybu cannot say where tho oiganisation was ? 
yl. No, I have no inft)rmation. 

Q. You do not know whether there w as any organisation at all. 



A. Ko. " ' 

. Q. And then ^vlly do yon say here it was otganised. . when you- 
ncvcr knew whether there W'as an. organisation at all or not ? 

A. As I satd,*it was only my assumption. I don’t think that the 
Gujranwala people would have started it of! of their own accord, there' 
fore I assumed that it must have conic from outside. 

Q. You assumed the existence of an org.anization without any evidence, 
•at all ? You never made any enquiries ? 

A. It is not for mo to take into consideration every individual thing 
outside my own district. 

Q, Colonel, yon have made a statement, and surely you must base 
that statement on some material ? 

A. I am like our friend -this morning (referring to a non*ofiicial 
Witney'S). I did not expect to be cross-examined. 

Q. Therefore you thought it did not matter if you made that state* • 
ment and it would not bo challenged ? 

A. 1 was asked to give my opinion by the Punjab Government and I 
^ gave it. 

0. On the evidence before us we are of opinion that there was no 
• rebellion in the sense we have mentioned nor * 

organisation for that purpose ; further- 
• that there was no organisation even for bnnging 

about the disturhances and the atrocities which were committed by the. 
mobs seized by the frenzy of the moment. The Punjab Govemmertt 
in their case presented to us take the view that the disturbances cannot 
be rightly attributed to an organisation for that purpose Jjut must be 
referred maiuly to local causns. They say “ In many cases the Aor/t/f 
' of the 6th April owed very little to a direct organisation of public men." 
"The movement against the Act working up to the general demon- - 
strationof thoGth was not of itself of an exceptional character. There* 
w‘as not as far os can be oscertarned any general intention of caririnu 
it beyond political agitation and passive resistance," For the distu^ 
banccs that ensued wc must mainly look to local causes." Speaking 
about Amritsar where the worst disorders took place, the Punjab Govemf 
ment say " that certain local factors resulted in turning what started as 
n protest in force against the deportation of Drs. Kitcldew and Satvanal 
into mob-violence marked by murder, pillage and inccudiariam ** ^ ^ 

At Lahore, they say, the disturhances followed the reported a ♦ 
of Air. Gandhi and the news of the outrages at Amritsar. Soe 
about the town, of Gujranwala, they say " Actvral disorder 
rather to the desire to emulate the outrages of the mob at Laho^* 
Amritsar rather than to any long premeditated orgadisation for 
ends.” As regards the disturbances in various places in the P.i* 
district, 3Ir, Ikisworth Smith, Joint Deputy Coinnii«rioucT Sh 
says in his written .statement, " Cnwds flocked doiTn tn 
train th.aL jussed through and the wildest rumoars wer« afl 

1<>5 *'* “float. The 



outbreak a*? iinmedi at eJj preceded b^ the festi\al A large 

number of Sikhs and others ueut to Amritsar Some of them uere shot 
or wounded there, and the ■mlde^'t talcs came back of Goierjiment 
opi^rossjon, which further inflamed the population, particulail^ against 
Europeans ** Of Kasur they say that “ it is safe to exclude anj suggestion 
that disonlers were long premeditated or due to an. organisation to that 
end ** As regards Gujrat they say “ the recoid of the disturbances in 
this diHtnct discloses no cudtncc of organmtion Such trouble as 
occurrtd was confined practically to two days and with the exception 
of the deliberate derailment at Hlalakwal, reveals little concerted action to 
cause a serious breach of the peace , but the nature of the 

course taken by the demonstration does not suggest that theie was at 
any time c\ er an} danger of outrages so grave as those which occurred 
at Amritsar and Gu)rannalfl ” ^ 

10 It 3s also beyond doubt that the principles of Satyagraha as emm* 
ciatcd b} Mr Gandhi inculcate the doctrine of nonviolence and that the 
Satyagraha \ow enjoins abstention from ^^olence Although the effect 
on the masses of the propaganda of civil disobedience connected with 
Satyagraha was likely to create an atmosphere favourable to \uoIence, 
it cannot be said that the promoters of the Satyagraha mo\ement them* 
selves intended that violence j?hou Id result The official evidence is 
unanimous m saymg that the local leaders at Delhi, including Satgagrahst 
were taken by surprise at the actual violence that occurred and did their * 
best to assist the authorities m the restoration of law and order Jivyan/al, 
Inspector, Cnininial Investigation Department, has the following record 
in hi8 diary " I personally called on Dr Kitchlew as the follower of his 
views I am not known to him m an} capacity It was necessary 
to sign a form regarding passive resistance and the manner m which 

it was to be resorted to would be according to the mstnictions of Mr 
Gandhi to be receiv ed later on He gave me a form which I attach 
herewith He advised that no violence or force should be used ’ 

11 Mr Orde Superintendent of Police Delhi was specially charged 

to make enquiries about the Delhi dishirbajices 
Result o! mvestisa- d 5 hrixgJXfg f£> )fght' 

' the extent and methods of organisation behov td 

to be responsible for the disturbances and its connection if au} with 
similar outbreak m the other parts of the countrv His conclusion 
arrived at after full investigation is that the noting at Delhi was not the 
outcome of a conspirac} against the British raj but the natural 
consequence of economic hardships and political unrest He further 
sa} s that it was nev er intended by th e members of tli c Saiyagral a ;Sfl67icr 
or others that their activities should result in v lolence He adds that he 
could find no connection between the Delhi disturbances and the distur- 
bancesmotberphces Sinukrl} 'Mr G aider who was spcciall} deputed 
to conduct an investigation into Gic Ahmedabad disturbances said that 
he could find no orgamaation behind those disturbances and that there 
%\a8 no connection between the Ahmedabad disorders and the dwtur* 
bances m other places 'Mr Tonikms Deputy Inspector G cneral of Police, 

)5C 



mentioned in tbc district I traversed cxceftt tliat they had heard of 
riots there. ’ 

An exfljiiinatjon of the progress of events’ in Amrit&ir nnd'othef 
j>laccs shows that the o«/i-tJovernmcnt or an^r-British form that the 
disturbances took was a Budden development at the time. TIjc Punjab 
Government testify to the fact that on the 30th March and 6th April 
wdien the harUil took place and on the 9th April nhich was the Bam 
Nau>ni day there was no hostility or even discotutesy shoim at Amritsar * 
to Europeans who moved freely through the crowd. On the other 
hand, when jMr. Miles Irving accidentally came across the Ram Naumi 
procession, a special mark of respect was shown to him. Further, when, 
on the news of the deportation of Brs. Kit chi cw and Satyapal, the crowd 
assembled and tried to proceed to the Deputy Commissioner, they passed 
the banks and came across some Europeans but did not molest them. 
And the deplorable events in the city followed and did not precede the 
firing on the crowd at the Hall Gate Bridge. We mention this latter 
circumstance not as affording any excuse, much less a justification for 
the atrocities committed by the mob*; but only as showng that the 
Government and rtft^f'British outburst was not previously designed, 
but was the result of the frenzy with which the crowds became seized at 
the moment Sir. Sliles Irving, the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, 
said I cannot point to any fact existing before the 10th of April to 
suggest that in the beginning of April, there was any plot on the part of 
any stratum of society in Amritsar to encourage violence against Euro- 
peans or upset the Bocal Government by violence,” 

0. Would it be consistent with the facts ns you know them to regard 
the outbreak of the 10th of April as the case of protest against the 
deportation of Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlew which 'spontaneously 'de- 
veloped into mob violence marked by murder and incendiarism 1 

A. I think that is a very good account. It spontaneously developed, 
it flared up in a moment. I do not think people went out with that 
design 

It is not incorrect to say that at Gujranwala, Kasur and other places 
the violent a-cts committed by the mob w ere more or less the result of a 
sudden determination to resort to such acts. In the town of Lahore 
itself the actual happenings in the way of destruction of hfe and property 
v\ ere of so trivial a character that it would bea misnomer to describe them 
, as acts of rebellion In fact, there was no damage done to any property, 
Government or private, and there was no attempt to attack Europeans 
as such. 

13. There is no doubt that m some places there were serious riots 
and the mobs committed destruction of life and property in consequence 
of and as a mark of resentment, however unjustifiable, against Govern- 
ment and their conduct richly desen’es the severest condemnation; 
but their intention was not to put an end to the British Government 
nor werethemeans adojited by them calculated to effect that. Tiicir act.s 
mav amount in law to waging war under the Fenal Code, hut it was 
'iiot TcbelUon in the sense in which it is ordinarily understood. 

i'8 ‘ 



ran! ed third m tiic list of contributors ” Sir Michael 0 Dvrver, in a 
speech made m the Ihinj'ih Lcgl«!tttl^o Council m April, 1017, said 
that he had e\crs rtison to rcl} on thcpeoplc’s loyalty and pro\erbial 
common sense, and icknon lodged that ** since the nar began the people 
of the proMiicc, so far from doing anjthmg to embarrass the Govern* 
went, have 'rallied enthmiasticall} to its support"^ Speaking of the 
press he said that it had on the whole maintained a correct, loyal and 
helpful attitude itefemug to the v anous political and other associa 
tions in the province, he sard that as a rule thoj had conducted thcir 
djvcwssjons and propaganda “ vnth a sobnetj and restraint befitting 
the ajiMOus tima, ^Ye thnil it extremeh improbable that after the 
successful termination of the nar, out of which Britain emerged more 
powerful than ever before, the people of the Punjab with their practical 
common sense would bo suddenly abandon their sturd} Ipjaltj that 
bad actively asserted itself during the dark days of the war and think 
of starting a rebellion 

It was suggested that military efficiency of the British army m 
India was in the beginning of the year 1919 much less than that of the 
British armv in 3914, 1915 or 1910> and General Hudson e-^plained this 
to ns This IS quite true, but it js too much to assume that the people 
of the Punjab understood or were influenced by this factor in starting 
a “ rebellion ’ It may be useful to see what the district officials and 
, others in close touch wath the population have to say in this connection 

15 Mr Kitrhin, 'the Gonunissioner of Lahore and Amritsar, said 
that there was no anti British feelmg before the 10th of April and 
Mr Miles Irvang expressed the same view Mr Bosworth Smith, 
Deputy Commissioner in charge of Sheikhupura Sub Division, said 
“ There w as no anti Bntish or (in;i*Earopean feebng to any appreciable 
extent with the exception of the Ghadr movement which was exotic , 
the indi«’enous population was neither anh Bntish nor anti European 
all these years ’ Lieutenant Colonel O’Bnen said that there was 
nothing to complain of before the 6th of April and that the people 
looked perfectly loyal , he says he was told that some people read out* 
side newspapers of an objectionable character Captain Godfrey, who 
had worked as a missionary for many years in the Gujrat district and 
has as he said, opportunities of intimately knowing the people, deposed 
that people were quiet, loyal and law ahidmg and showed no anti^ 
Bntish feeling The happemngs of the 34th came as a surprise Lala 
Khan Chand, tahsildar of Kasur, said that he did not observ e any anti 
Government or anti British feeling amongst the people of Kasur, nor 
any seditious movement Lieutenant Colonel Smith, IMS, of Amrit*- 
sat said that the people were loyal and that he did not see signs of 
unrest or disloyalty " He said that there was political agitation going 
on from the beginning of 1919 but that he did not consider it a disquieting 
sign 

16 While there was no organised or concerted action to bring about 
the disorders and those disorders themselves wore not in the nature of 
a Tobclhon, that is, done with the intention to overthrow the British 
ICO 



Government, the Punjab Government and its responsible officials and 
•the military authorities had from the start xjersuaded themselves that 
thpy were the result of an organised and preconcerted rebellion ; and 
they began to deal mth the situation on the footing of there being a 
state of war, the toTVTis in which these disorders had happened as being 
in rebellion and the whole population of these tomi's being rebels. And 
it is indeed, oh that footing that at any rate some of the measures taken 
by them can be explained/ When the General Officer Commanding, 
the 16th (Lahore) Division, was informed about the disturbances at 
Delhi and thereupon took precautions about' possible disorders at Lahore, 
the entry is made in a book headed a “ War Diary ; ahd,^all subse- . 
quent events have been recorded in that book. No such title seems 
to have been adopted by the military authorities of Delhi and Ahmeda- 
bad although the events at the latter place were as bad as, if not worse 
than, the incidents- at Amritsar. When intimation was first received 
at the Government House, Lahore, at 12-15 (noon) on the 10th April 
about Amritsar, the entry recording it was made in a book, headed 
the “ Government House War Diary ” and subsequent events were 
. entered therein. ..A similar ‘ War Diary ’ seems to have been kept for 
Lahore beginning from the 10th April. * Similar books seem to have also 
been kept for Ka?ur, Gujtanwala and other places. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
stated to us 'that he did not know that such Diaries were kept, and 
said that he would certainly not have approved of the title^ In anv 
event, it shows to a certain extent how some of those surrounding Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer looked at the matter. Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner 
■of Lahore, said that in April he had formed the opinion that there was 
a revolutionary movement behind the disturbances, though ho had 
since modified his opinion. The same opinion was evidently held bv 
General Beynon, Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth Smith 
Mr. Miles Irving and other officials. Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself in 
his written statement before us gave expression to the view that there 
was a widespread organisation. In his oral examination, he said as 
lollows : — 

Q. In your statement at page 10 you indicate the view that there ■ 
wus an organisation— a widespread organisation — on the 15th Anril 
Your suggestion is that the whole country waS involved. Do you still 
adhere to that or not ? - ' 

A, There ■were similar and simultaneous outbreaks in various Dqrf 
of India as far apart as Bombay, Ahmedabad and Calcutta, ^ 

Q. Here the suggestion is that these disturbances at Ahmedab 1 
and Calcutta and Bombay were part of one organisation. Do 
adhere' to that suggestion or do you wish to modify it ? ^ 

A. I still think there were certain people connected with fli 
parts who were behind this organisation. I will not say it for f 
but I think there were certain phases which showed that ’ * 

was an organised movement all over the country and there h ^ 
some organisation, all this could not have occurred sir . 

But I have n'o positive proof of this. " ' ^^naneously. 



Q, AYhcro ^\ns this ccnlrnl organisation 1 

A, I have no proofs of it. But 1 am strongly inchned to 1)0116% c 
that it did exist. There was some organisation. 

Q. There was some central organisation directing these ? Certain 
phases of them. There %vas some common agency %%hich rroihcd out 
■certain phases of the occurrences that took place ? 

A. Yes ; that is "what 1 behove. 

Q. You have no evidence in support of this ? 

A. I cannot give it. jVs I say, I left the province directly after 
those disorders -were put down and did not have the opportunity of 
in\estigating the matter further. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Martial Law Introduction and Continuance. 


1. On the 13th April, the Punjab Government applied by wireless 
to the Government of India to establish martial law in the Districts 
of Amritsar and Lahore and to direct trial of offenders under Regulation 
X of 1804. The Government of India on the same date assented to 
the establishment of martial law “ during the existence of open rebellion 
against the authority of. Government.” The , message was received 
at Lahore the same day ; and the proclamation .establishing., martial 
law in Lahore and Amritsar was issued on the 15th ; it was extended 
to Gujranwala on the 16th, to Gujrat.on the 19th, and to Ly allpur on 
the 24th April.- The question then arises whether, under the circums- 
tances existing on the 13th April, when the Punjab Government ashed 
for the introduction of martial law in Lahore and Amritsar districts, 
such introduction was necessary. For this purpose reference must be 
made to the recognised principles with regard to the introduction in a 
given place, of martial law. 


2. The view of martial law” which Dicey upholds in his “ Law of 
Constitution,”* is what has been termed the' 
Martia|^Uw,^Conce^icn ot, “Doctrine of immediate necessity.” According 
to him, it therefore “ comes into existence in 
times of invasion or insurrection when, and in so far as the King’s peace 
cannot be maintained by ordinary means and owes its cxistehce to 
urgent and paramount necessity.” It “ ori^nates in and is limited by 
the necessity of the war.” Dicey quotes with approval the following 
from the case of ez 'parle Afilligan 4 "Wall 2 “A necessity creates the 
rule, 80 it limits its duration for it the Government (government by martial 
rule) is continued after the courts are reinstated it is a gross usurpation 
.. of power. Martial law can never exist where the courts are open and 
in the perfect unrestricted exercise of their jurisdiction.” He alstr 
quotes Sir James Mackintosh to the following effect : — “ The 
principle on which the law of England tolerates what is called martial 
law is ^necessity ; introduction can be justified only by necessitv - 
its continuance requires precisely the same 'justification of necessifcv ' 
and if it survives the necessity on which alone it rests for a single nunuK * 
it becomes instantly a mere exercise of lawless violence*. IVhen iato' 
invasion or civd w-ar lenders it impossible for courts of^Iaw to s't 
lb enforce the execution of their judgements, it becomes nccessi* ’ 

. find, some rude substitute for them, and to employ for 
the military, which is the only remaining force in the communitv " 

the laws are silenced bv the noise of arms, the rnlers of tn ' ’ ’''“fc 
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wust pumsh, ns equitably, as 'tliey cau, those cumes winch threaten 
their owa safety anti that of society ; but no longer/* Th^sc limitatiou8„' 
anti re;3trictidn3 are essential because Die maintcnancO'o/ the legal rights/ 
ol ettizons i«?, ns Dicej' points out, itself a mitter of Die highest espedh' 
enoy. Sir .Tames Stephen in his-IIistory of the Criminal Law of England 
hays “that the term * ^larfial Liw * is* applied to the Common Law 
light of the Cro}rn and its jrepresentativos to icpcl force br force in 
case of invasion or insurrection and to act against invaders ** After 
referring to various authorities he comes to the conclusion that “ it is 
illegal for tho Croivn to resort to martial law as a special mode of punish- 
ing rebellion/' He points out “ how the force used against an in%*ading 
army is used for the ourposo not of puaishment, but of conquest ” 
a id that the “ Crown has an. uudoubtoJ prerogative to carry on^^war 
against any array of Tcbcls as it would against an invadi^'g army, and 
to exercise all such poa'cra as might be necessary to suppress the rebel- ’ 
lion and to restore the peace and to permit the comaion law to take 
effect *’ He suras up his views of martial law in general in the following 
proposition : — ' 

“(1) Ha”tial law is the assuraotioa^by officers of the Crown of 
absolute power, exercised by military force, for the suppres- 
V "sion of an insurrection and the restoration of order and 
lawful authority.” 

“ (2) The odicers of the. Crovn are justifi'-d in any exertion Of 
physical force, ex^endm^ to the de3fcruoti'>n of life and 
'property to any extent, and in any manner that may be 
requir'd for the purpose. They are not justi^ed in the use 
of cru d an excessive m»a is, but are liable civilly or crimi- 
nallv for such excesses. Th^y are not justified in inflicting 
unishmmt after res' stance is suppressed.' and after the 
ordinary courts of justice can be re-opencd.” 

3, Hegulatioa X of 1804 annears to have been based on a general 
recognition and acceptance of the above prin- 
Rewulalbn X o! 1834. ciples regardiu^ martial law. The preamble 
recites the expediency during the existence of any war or ooeu rehellion 
of dealing and esfahlishing martial law for the safetv of the British 
provinces and the security r.f the lives and nroperty of the inhabitants * ' 
thereof, bv the immediate piinishnieut of p'fsoas owing allegiance to 
the British Govornment who may be taken in arms in open hostility 
"to Government or in he actual c ■'mm's^ion of any overt act of open , 
rebellion or in the act of opsnly ^tdtog or abetting the enemies of the 
Bntish Government, and in conformity to these recitals tho enacting 
part empowers the Governor-General in Council to establish marGal 
law in any par'" ’of the British territories for any period of time while 
the Gov^ernracut shall be engaged in war as well as during the existence 
of open rebellion and to direct the immelia*^e trial by co’irts-martial ' 
of people taken ^aqranfe in the commission of the ac^s mentioned 

in the prcimblo And section 3 prescribes the punishment of imTncfb.'ito 
death and forfeiture of all property as the only punishraenf to be aw.anled 



oa coaviction. legislature thus carefully limited the jurisdictiou' 
of the courts-martial to cases clearly aud indisputably of the highest 
criminality and of easiest proof. All cases'depending upon, circumstan- 
tial proof, and requiring either a detailed and complicated examination 
of facts aud involving the discriminatiug process of drawing inferences 
from facts in themselves equivocal, were purposely withdrawn from 
the cognisance pf these courts. 

4: By Ordinance No. I of 1919 His Excellency the Oovernor-Gcncral 
took action under the Regulation X of 1804 and jestahlished martial 
law in the districts of Lahore and Amritsar hut provided that every 
trial shall, instead of I eing held by a court-martial,'ljc held by a com- 
mission composed in a manner ' therein provided. The trial by these 
commissions was, however, still limited to cases of persons as described - 
in the said Regulation and charged with the oficnces as therein described, 
committed on or after the 13th April 1919. Ordinance No. II of 1919 
enacted similar provisions for the district of Gujranwala, By Ordinance 
ni of 1919, any court-martial or any commission appointed by previous 
Ordinances was empowered to pass sentences of transportation of life 
or-^ny period for not less than 10 years or rigorous imprisonment for 
a term of not less than 7 years but not exceeding 14' years, instead of 
the death penalty which was" the only penalty under the old Regulation * 
and- the award of the penalty of forfeiture of prop:irty was made dis- 
cretionary instead of compulsory as in the Regulation X of 1804. The 
Punjab Government, in their telegram of the 21st April, represented 
that the limitation of the trials by the Martial Law Tribunals only to 
offences as* described in the Regulation and to those committed after 
the 13th April will not enable them to deal with the situation. The 
telegram said among other things “ His Honour is strongly of opinion 
that we cannot effectively attack and break up the orgam'zation belund 
the disturbances unless the organisation can he dealt with under martial 
law. Apart from this, fixing date at 13th makes* it very difficult to 
deal appropriately with the local leaders* whose speeches durinw the 
preceding iortnight did so much to inflame the classes who have foined 
in the disturbances.” In deference to the wishes of the Punjab Gover 
ment, tbe Governor-General issued Ordinance TV of lOjg h 

it was enacted that any commission appointed under Ordinances No I 
and II of 1919, shall try any 'person charged ith any otjences comnritf A ' 
on’^or after.the 30th Marph and the Commission may pass any senl 
authorised by Law. It is obvious that this Ordinance altogether 
away the limitations and restrictions as regards the nature of 
, appropriate to be tried by courts establish^ under martial law 
as shown above, arc* considered necessary by the recognised nri ’ 
cf English law and which were acted upon in cuactintr Rcfrolifi ^ 

1804. The trial by these special courts was no longer *to b ^ V 
to persons caught in ihe act of actual rebellion, to' simple ^ 

, cases of undoubted criminality by'reason of the offenders h 
caught in the actual act, but was extended to eompUcat 
volving the difficult process of arrinng at correct in- 
vocal facts. T ho original object of de.almg with p ^ Jiom oqui- 

les * open rebel- 



lion thus eroded in tho bat Aground vid tbo ^iptcdv tfial of focal leader®' 
whoso fipcotlicrf uroro tliouglLt fo Im\o inflamed tlie tiasbcs who joined 
in tho disturbances became the objccti%o It was legalh coinjetent 
for the fjoiernor General to ptotniilgate tliese Ordinances but the 
question remains whotlior the state of things existing in the affected 
districts was such as to justify the Punjab OoNornmont m ashing the 
Government of India to declare martial law winch ma oKed the ordinarv 
administration and the ordinary lights of insert} and justice and the 
safeguard giijovcd b\ the citirens of the districts in question under 
the ordinarj Inw s 


5 Tahmg Amritsar, wlierc the disturbances first took place and 

. I it i were of the worst character, it appears that the 
SWtotlWnssttflmntor ^ 

hours there was no repetition of any *0110113 incident Afterwards either 
on that date or 011 subsequent date^ And e\cu with regard to the 
events of the 10th serious though the} were it must be reinombered 
that if the officer in charge of 7ff armed police at the Kotwali instead 
of showing woeful inaction had done Irfs duty theavorst crimes uz 
the murders of the bank officers and the burning of the National PanJ 
buildings winch tool place withm sight of the Kotwah would in all 
probalidity have been prevented On the 10th there were available 
100 irmed police lOO unarmed police there were soldiers on the post 
and 2CO Gurkha*! weie detrained and were armed from the arniourv 
m tho Fort Eemforcementa arm ed from Lahore at 10 30 p lu on 
the 10th consisting of 400 rifles ard just before midnight the forces 
entered tho city and brought the refugees from the Kotwali Ifajor 
MacDonald o leport shows that the streets were deserted and there 
were no crowds about Captain Massey m his report records The 
situation was quiet 300 rifles armed from Julhmdur at 5 t 3r on 
the nth In the darl} morning of the lUh Captain Bfassev records — 
Vanoiia leading men of various denominations in the city called upon 
the Officer Commanding to ohjta n conce aioiis for the purposaof makm^ 
arrangements to bury their dead The Deputy Conunissiorci decided 
that no large demonstrations would be allowed and these orders of 
the Deputy CommissiOnei were ohejed Mr Miles Irving'Sajs — 
The bodies were disposed of quietly according to our orders and there 
waa no big procession The police began their investigations on the 
11th and atxeats were made on that da) The fvet that people were 
taking orders from the Deputv Commissioner and obe>ng them and 
the police were making imeatigatioi s shows that the cit> was not out 
of the control of the authorities This was long before General Dy er 
arriv al late that night The war dmrv 1 opt bv Captain Briggs rccoidv 
nndcT date 11th April at 7 CO in the moinii g 12 arrests made ths 
morning ’ and it appears from the ‘nine record that sev tral imj ortant 
arrests 1 iclucbi g Bugga and D nar a th were made on the 12th and a few 
irre'^tswrcTcinadoaho on the 131b April The Famtvdjnrj records under 
dote the 11th and I2th that it was lU ou et ' nt Amritsar On ll 
Ittli of April consdcroblo crowds came frem tlw city lo the shruH'® 
ter 



outside t)io Sxiltamvnid G«tc and Mi*. Milw Irving bays, that they wont 
■back in a pcaccliil manner and there was no assault, on or stone throw- 
ing at the military that wore thoic. On the l’2tli the anthoiiiics were 
aide to spare a small forcp and scut it to Tarn Taran. Oh the 12th 
Mr. ;Mi1cs Irving issued notices piohibiting procc<^Mons and gatlioringg/ 
These notices were evidently printed in the city and were distributed 
by tlio civil authorities. Asliraf Khan, the city police i inspector, wns 
moving about the city. ?co 2 )le fiom the city were coming tdthc ofllcidl.? 
from time to time. On the 11th. I2tli and- 13th the ordinary police 
were in the city, the night beat lind been removed. On tlio I3th the 
.8cditious Meetings Act was extended to Amritsar. - On that day took 
idace the shooting by General Oyer of the ireoplo abscmbicd at the 
Jallianwaln Bagh. The Punjab Governnient and all the official witnesses 
have claimed tliat that act of General Dyer crushed the rebellion in the 
v.'hoIc province.* 3Ir. Miles Irving says that all trouble ceased after 
that in Amritsar and throughout the district and that the .history of 
the rising henceforward is the record of progress of- bringing offenders 
to justice. If that is true the need for the introduction of martial law 
had ai>pafently ceased. On the 14th Aiwil, a meeting of the influential 
citizens of the city was held at which General Dyer. and the Deputy 
Commissioner 'xvero present and it was arranged that shops should' be 
opened. There was no hirUd on .the 15th. On the 16th the Dejmfcy 
Commissioner held a Durbar at Tarn Taran and similar durbars were 
held at other towns. Dnder date 16th April, Captain Bri^w^s records 
situation from the 15th Ajuil 1919 well in hand. No crimes br.damao^es 
to report in Amritsar district,” and on subsequent dava ri<^ht iip^to ' 
the end of April is to be found the entry all quiet,'’’ Geiferal'i)rcr 
in his report to the General Staff, ICth (Indian) Division, speakinc'of ' 
the events of the 13th April records that the city verv quiilv assumed 
normal conditions and w as soon the pattern of law and order ” - ^ 


During all these days, according to Lieutenant^CoIonel HenrV Smith 
people from the city were visiting the hospitals* and he m' 

evidence that on the 14th all people came and offered help.' * ^ 

^ On the 21st, 24th and 28th April Generri n n i , 
various places and ho says he found everybody hlal 
the attack on the Cheharta station wiiri inki T ^ regard to 

was mostly with a mew-to loot a^. it 

Mr. MUcsIrvmg says that all that happened 

the station windows and looted the?onf 

tram. | . , of four wagons of a goods 



that in cou^cqiionco oE tlici polirp night Eieit Jnijng hcen ■jvjthtirflw.n 
volunteers nifch bimboo sticks \<cr<‘ orgiiiKcd on tlio lltli to ■^vatch 
tno ‘Streets at night to jirovent tlicfts hpng committed At TatnlTann 
a crowd had a'<3cmblcd with the object of looting the freisun bat wis 
dispersed b} a fou constables 


G Vt T aboro thoTC w ore no sorioiis disturbances as already obseneii 
state ol thtngj at Lahore or propertr Mthing 


new happened there after tlic I2th April On 
the loth in the evening there was a garden pirtv m tho LawrcncD 
Gardens gi \ cn bv Sir Michael 0 Gwi tr irhen the people from the town 
attended On the 12th of \.pT]I Sir Miclmol 0 Dw\er was entertained 
at dinner b\ Sir 7ulfiqar Ali Khan at whicli 'icvcral leading people were 
present On the 11th a big durbar was held hr 9ir ^ftchael 0 Owrer 
when people from various distiicts attended 

On the llth of April the Deputv Commissioner and Superintendent 
of Paheo had two c&nhronces mih l^achng- men of the citj at the tele- 
graph office with regard to the hartel and the question of the hurving 
of the dead On tho llth there was a meeting at Government House 
when the Hon ble "Mr Shafi Jlaja Karcndra Xath and other prominent 
people were present to consider the matter of the hartal On the 12fch 
there were two meetings— one at tho Jlon ble Mr Shafi s house and 
another at the Town Hall where the Deputy Commissioner was present 
On tho 12th Lieutenant Colonel Johnson "niarched through the citv 
and posted pickets On the 13th there iras another meeting '‘tt the 
Town Hall m connection with tho hartal where tho Deputr Cbmnii'^ 
sioner was pre'^ent On the 14th the authorities arrested and deported 
LalaTIar lush an Lai and Kambhuj Dutt and Duni Chand EaiBahadur 
Bakhshi Sohan Lai ^aid that by the efforts of himself and others some 
shops were opened on the 14th and there was further improvement on 
the nth and that ev en without martial law thev would hav c succeeded 
in ending the /mr/nZ Mr rergiisson the Registrar of the High Court 
who gave evidence said that the High Court and the other couits 
went on working as usual during the whole time and that there vras 
no period in which the^ did not vrork m consequence of the riots In 
Lahore tho military strength on the IDth of April was 406 British troops 
2 -jO Indian Defence Force (European section) 381 Indian troops 4r0 
armed police 800 unarmed police and 3 armoured cars Bv the 20th 
more British troops came mal mg an aggregate of more than 1 000 

7 At Kasur, after tlie serious occurrences on tho 12th nothing 
further happehed aftenrard*; Lieutenant 
Slate at Ihfngs al Kasur Colonel AlcRae arrived in Kasur yifh troops 
from I erozopoie at 2 r w on tho 12th of \pril Inv estigntions were 
immediatelr commenced ‘^ome arrest** were made that verj da> 

The evidence shows that the mob thatconuiuttcd violence on the station 
on the 12th of April consisted mainh of sweepers skm dver« and low ^ 
class people 

At Patti -nothing further happened aftCr the 12th The town consist** 
chicfiw of Moghub n considerable number of wloin arc crnploved in 
1G3 



the Arm}' and are throughout loyal. There were no’rcspectabjc pcisoj b 
among the rioters. f 

At IChem Karan an attempt was made by hooligans to loot the 
station on the 12th but they were dispersed by the cultivators in the 
fields who were called in. assistance by the X^oKce Sub-Ins^pector, nothing 
farther happened after that. The courts re.sumed their ordinary busine.'ss 
from the 12th April and practically things were normal after that date. 

‘ 8. At Gujranwala, after the occurrences of the 14th April, ^things 
w'erc quiet. The aeroplanes operated in the 
' State o! Gujran- afternoon and troops arrived at 9 p.m. Attacks 

on railway stations and telegraph lines 'took 
place mostly from the 14 th and 15th at various places- in ^the district 
^f Gujraiiwala including Sboikhuj)ufa sub-division. These disorders 
were the result of the sensational reports about the Jallianwala BaMi 
incident and other rumours about the happenings at Amritsar, cjj., 
the daihaging of the golden temple which threw the people into a state ' 
of excitement. Everything was quiet in a "short time. There was no 
difficulty about arresting the olTenders, and except at Chuharkana the 
local police were able to deal with the situation and restore quiet. 

A large number of arrests were made on the 15th April.* 


9. Turning to Gujrat where martial law was notified by the Punjab 
. . .... ....... Government on the 19th April, it havine been 

State o! thmgs at Guirat. Deputy Commis- 

sioner did not act upon it at once. On getting the order he wired as 
follows : — “ Surprised to be informed b}” Government that martial law 


has been extended to Gujrat. The district is quiet. General Brigade 
Jheliim had received no order and agrees with me that martial law is 
not necessary,” The following entries in the war diaries of the Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi sections of the 2nd Division respectively axe instructive • 
“ 20th April. Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat, informed Jhelum martial 
law had been ordered for Gujrat. Neither General Officer Commanding' 
nor Deputy Commissioner approve and" the Deputy Commissioner 
wired accordingly to the Punjab Govefnment.” “ 22nd April. The 
Deputy Commissioner received orders that martial'law had been 
extended to the Gujrat district. It was not proclaimed as the Denutv 
Commissioner thought it must be a mistake and meant for the GuinV 
district near ‘Bombay. The Deputy Commissioner is quite satisfi 7 

with the situation at the present moment and does not ^ 

1 >» vApeet any 

more oxxtbreaks. 


The Deputy Commissioner hi charge of the district considered t’ 
state of his district so quiet and peaceful that he considered the i f 
‘■duction of martial law in his district to be inconceivable and he tl '' j ' 
that the Gujrat in the notification must be Gujrat in thr> P ■ 

Presidency. And, owing to- this view of liis that there was 
liension in sending the orders to him, he actually delayed cJ; -* 
to them. Even after its introduction the Deputy 
on the 22nd of April to the Punjab Government urclnh uiredy 



In bis ovitlonco before ns tbc ileptifcyX’ornmissioiier says that “ hi the 
nttitudo that bo took nj) as narrated above be bad confined bis attention 
only to tlio state of Iiis district and had not considered the general situa- 
tion and that now doing so ho was of opinion tljat tbo introduction 
of martial law was a wise precaution." ^ 

Q. TJion in your opinion was it advdsablc that there should be martial 
law ? - ’ " 

A,^ It was not necessary for tlie quelling of riots or disturbances. 
It was a precaution against further troubles ; it was a very vise pre- 
caution. 

.Sir Michael O’Duyer in his evidence before us admitted that the 
district and all those places wore quiet. Indeed he said that all ^nUages 
everywhere were absolutely quiet and that it was onlj'along thcrailway" 
line that the disorder manifested itself. 


30. In tho.district of Ljallpur martial law iras proclaimed on the 
. .... . . „ 24th of April, having been applied for on the 

Slate of things at Lyallpur. 3^^^ sanctioned on the 22nd April The 
district Was absolutely quiet at the time. Sir Michael O’Dwjer refcired 
to the burning of a stack of b/iusa This happened after the introduc- 
tion of martial law and it was not established that it was the work of 
the rioters and on that ground it appears that the claim of the railway 
for compensation was dtsalloned. Mr. Smith, Superintendent of Police, 
says that the introduction of niaitial law was desirable bnt^iot essential. 

. There >yere only petty disturbances and they had all ceased by the 
19th of April 

11 The above facts ^ow that so far as the actual state of affairs 
was concerned there was no necessity for the introduction of martial 
Hw The disUirbances had been quelled, no doubt, by calling m the 
aid of the military, and on the 13th when the Punjab Government 
moved the Government of India and on the I5th when martial IaA\ was 
actually proclaimed at Lahore and Amritsar and later at other places, 
there were no actual disturbances at those places which required such 
a step to* be taken The military by .whose aid peace and order had 
been restored were available if any emergency arose. The authority of 
Government had been vindicated, and the people had'rcahzcd that any 
disturbances of the character indulged in could' be efl^tively put down 
by the strong arm of the Government. 

’ Mr. Kitchin, the Commissiohcr of Lahore, wUo>as such was in charge 
of the Districts of Amrit'^ar, Lahore and Gujranwala sa) 5 in his exa- 
mination as follows : — 


Q, If. there were no other considerations the civil authority Qouhl 
soon after the 11th that is, on the 12tli, 13th or 14th as the case may be, 
have taken backr control and carried on with such aid as might have 
been necessary from the military ^ 

A. Yes, in individual places. 

(?. According to j'our statement in almost all places ? 

J70 



• A. Yes. ' , ‘ 

Q. But your view is that martial law was wanted not for the purpose 
of getting control but for the purpose of what you describe as preventing 
the spread 6f infection ? 

A. Yes. • “ ^ 

Q. And that is your only justification for martial law bcijig decJarctl ? 

A. That was the immediate reason. 

Q. And also I take it the second important reason from your point 
of view was to provide for the speedy disposal of the cases of persons 
who hod already been arrested between the 10th and 13th ? 

That is a reason wdiich weighed with me, I have no reason to 
suppose it weighed with any one else. 

Q. In your view those were the two main reasons for the. declaration 
of martial law, 'preventing the spread of infection and finding some 
speedy method of disposing of the cases of persons already arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

The Government had at their command the emergency powers 
under the Defence of India Act and the Seditious Mceting.s Act and 
there would not have been the least difficulty in obtaining immediate 
sanction for any particular measure necessary to bo taken under them. 
The militarj' forces were standing by, ready to arrest if any sudden 
emergency arose. All that was necessary to^be done in order to tjuell 
the disturbances had already been done by the civil avrthoritics and all 
measures of immediate necessity like the Curfew order and the like 
'had been taken before the introduction of martial law'. 

Similar orders as has been pointed out w'ere issued at Abmodabad 
without introducing martial law. 'VYe think that almost all of the orders 
issued from time to time by the military’' administrator and deemed 
necessary were possible to be issued under existing emergency legislation. 
A considerable number of those ord ers however were, as has been hereafter 
pointed out, unnecessary, unwise and uncalled for, and the population 
would have been saved the hardship and bitterness caused by them if 
the civil administration had not been superseded in the manner it was 
and of the militaiy administration with all its attendant rigour had not 
been inaugurated. - 

Jlartial law, it thus appears, was invoked not for the purpose of 
quelling actual disturbances or riots but for the purpose of preventin^^ 
the recrudescence of such disturbances or, as Ylr. Kltchin put it, ‘'to 
prevent the spread of infection ” and for the piupose of creating a machi- 
nery for the speedy trial of the large number of people that had been 
arrested and of those whose arrests W'ere contemplated. The idea of 
punishing the population of the places where these disturbances had 
occurred, by giving them^a taste of martial law, was also not quite absent 
Itom the minds of the authorities. The Punjab Government, in justifv- 
mg the introduction of martial law, sayjn their case as follows •—“In 
order to re-establish order, to safeguard communications, -to effect 
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tJiat change of )noypJc ^hioh cs=5onfcial to fclie restriction of civil 
orders, a new type of odminhstMtion was for a time rc<juirccL” ■'SpeaTvlng 
^ of Ainritear they say inartml law* was ostahljsbed in the district witJi 
effect from the 15th Apri!. Tiie actual disturbances were over, hnt the 
proclamation afforded an offeettve and, speedy means of restoring 
normal conditions, i^or is it possible that, had the civil autloritics 
been confined to the ordinary tcsoutccs of the criminal law* they woxdd 
have been able to deal as qutclcly and as effectively with tlie inxestiga'- 
, tion into and the disposal of cases arising out of the many outrages com- 
mitted on the 10th April.’' In spcaTcing about Kasnr, they say, “ it is 
clear that the ndmini strati on of martial law bad a useful disci^inaiy 
effect,” In referring to Lyollpnr, they say, the measure constituted 
a salutary but not n severe discipline in Tostorii^ normal conditions ” 

' They further sa\' that the proclamation of martial law was probably 
the most direct and efficacious method of dispelling the unrest,” 

' About Gujrat they say that the justification for the introduction of 
martial law lay in preventing the recrudescences of interfering ivijb the 
commumcatioiis.’* 

Mr. Thompson, in his examination, says as follows : — 

Q, Mliat you expected to do by martial law was speedy and summary 
trials That was the particular thing that martial law effected * - 

A. That was one great thing that it effected 

Q. That was the gteaf; object that had to be achieved in your mmd 
in asking for martial law ? * 


A. It was one great object 

Thus the main objects of the introduction of martial law were (f) 
preventive, (2) Becuring speedy tiials^'and punishmenf of persons arrested 
and to be arrested, and (3) punitive We think that the introduction of 
martial law merely as a preventive measure is not justified. In fact 
there was not much fear of the recrudescence of the disturbances which 


were short-lived and the situation was well m hand and was capable 
of being dealt with without taking the extreme step of intreducing 
martiaf faw. Tfio speedy fn'af and pmusixmenf of oiicnders coufd have if 
thought desirable, been secured by other means and cannot he a sufficient 
justification for introducing martial law. It must be remembered what 
the speedy trial of accused persons necessarily meant. 3Ir. Ilehill, 
the Superintendent of Police, admifs that the work of prosecution and 
securing convictions was greatly simplified by the lower standard of 
evidence that was required by the militarj" courts. The same idea 
underlies what the Deputy Commissioner of Lyallput sa'd in his letter 
to the Chief Secretary to the Punjab Govcrnnient nhen in the end of 3fay 
it was proposed to end moriml low there with the result that the cases 
■n'ndiiu^ for trial before snmmaiy courts would have been tried by the ' 
ordinan* courts,' He ‘laid ”it would be a disaster if any of the cases 
had to bo tried as ordinary cases ” To suggest that martial law may 
be introduced as a punitive mea«aire is, on the face of it, imlefen<ublo 
In dealing with the report and the findings of the Royal Commission 


that v?a 3 appointed to pvq\u\e' into tlic disturbances and the. measures 
fcakcainthc course of tlicir suppression by fche^Govenior of .Tamaua, 
His ^fajesty’s Government in their (lcs})atch aaiclas folfous; — ^^'fiiture 
good government is not the object of martini Ian*. Example and 
pnnisbmcnt arc not its objects ; its severities can only bo justified "when' 
and so far aa they arc absolutely necessary. for the immediate re- 
establishment of the public safety.’' They expressed the view that the 
.continuance of martial law.bcyond the period of immediate necessity for 
the restoration of public safety constituted a grave and tinjustifiablc • 
interference ^^th “the equal constitutional privileges ])y winch the 
security o! life and property is pro\uded for.” 


12. Coming to one part of* the preventive aspect of martial lauv. 


Safety of communications. 


viz., safeguarding of the communications, wluch 
was no doubt an important matter, it i.s neces- 


sary to know aGc\iiatcl 3 '' what was the state of things in regard to this 


matter at the time martial law was introduced, and whether the security 
of communications could not ha\"c been achieved without proclaiming 
martial law throughout large areas. 'AlTiile the attacks on communi- 
cations look formidable' by their mere numbers, some of them were of a 


vet}' trivial character. No doubt, there had been the cutting of telegraph 
wires and the burning of railway stations ; but the result of all tliis in 


crippling the means of communications was not as great a*s at fir.$t sight 
it might appear. The Agent of the North-Western 71 ail way in ah ap- 
pendix to his report, dated the 2nd July 1319, sums up the situation 
as follows : — “ The effect of the disturbance W’as to paralyse the, railway 
as a commercial system for the period say 10th to 21st April ; ns an 
instrument of Government administration for transport the railway 
was not paralysed. The outbreak in that respect signally failf'd.” 
Moreover,, soon after the disorders first broke out, a scheme of guard- 
ing the railwaj' lino by village patrol called the ihikri 'pelint was 
worked out on the 1.3th April and was put into operation. It mav 
bo mentioned tliat the institution of such village patrols can he nvtde 
, under Act YlII of 1918. Sir ^Michael O’Dwyer say .s -that this patrol 
system was in working order at the time martial law was introduced 
there. The evidence is unanimous that the Villagers remained stead- 
fastly loyal and the work done by them in guarding the railw.a 5 *.s w.-’s ad- 
mirable. General Ecynon in bis report says that ; — 


Airangements were also made by the local Government for vjJIao-e«j 
to find five men per mile for the protection of railways in tli^fr 
area. It should b‘c noted that there were no more ca.«cs of 
damage to railways in this area after 'thi.s measure had bf-en 
put into force. These me.TSures were com])Ieted bv the JSth 
April.” ' 


Sir Michael O’Dwvor said in bis evidence before us It i 


railr^v jurii 
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in many eases the 



line xnn tUrough Native St^ntes It has not been made clear to ns what 
tho acfcnol ilinioiilty was but it was O7io capable of being removed ; for 
afe a later period martial law was iimited only to the railways. With 
regard to the attack on opmmnnications it must be remembered that a 
considerable number of the railway employees, specially the '‘telegraph 
signallers and assistant statiomnasters and guards, were for a long time 
discontented noth their salaries and they were threatening to strike: 
it is not therefore certain that the attack on communications was' wholly 
the work of the rioters. And^it must also bo borne in mind that the largely 
operative reasbn for outting the railway line and attacking stations 
was to stop the goods trains and secure loot This appears from the 
evidence of Sir. Rchill. 

13. Turning to the nine reasons given by Sir Michael O’Divj’cr in his 
N.n«re«c«o!Sirr,T.cl,Ml ^aenco beloro us, tbo tot two relate to tio 
O’Dy/ycr (1) and (2). Re* reduced miiitarj’ emcicney of troops, both 
daced minfary efficiency of European and Indian, then in the province ; 

' but that circumstance cannot in our opinion 

be a reason for the introduction of martial Jaw, if the actual state of , 
the district in which it was introduced was not of such a character as 
to invite its application. It must also be remembered that except 
at Amritsar the disturbances n ere quelled by the police force ; the troops ^ 
had not to fire at any place except at Amritsar. It is also beyond 
doubt that at all places a handhil of armed men were able to disperse the 
rioters The arri'Cal of the troops at various places was quite siifiicjent 
to stop any recrudescence. Hon ever reduced the mihtary efficiency of 
the troops might have been they were amply Sufficient to deal with 
unarmed mobs and control the situation. The argument^ that with 
martial law you are m a stronger position to preserve order with 500 
soldiers than you are mth 2,000 soldiers without martd law is, \vo think, ^ 
overdojie As already stated, even before the introduction of martial 
law’ in most places a small number of troops and even the police 
themselves were able to restore order and, on the evidence before ns, 

I we do not think it can be said that the state of the five districts was'’afc 
any time such as to reqmre the employment of any large number 
of troops. ^ 

The third reason, viz., the attempts to seduce troops of their loyalty 
15 not an efleetive reason. It w’as stated to us 
(3) Attempts to seduce especially by General Hudson that there was no 
^‘*°***" especial significance about these attempts and 

that they were of the s.ame character as normally occur. In reply 
to a question by the President, General Hudson stated tliat " as far as 
organised attempts (to seduce the troops) are concerned, I do not tliink 
therewasany." The following is his further examination onfhepoint : — 

Q, AVith regard to the attempts to tamper with the Indian troops, I 
understood you to say that there was no -organised or serious attempt 
in that wy at all * 

A. I do not think so ^ , 
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wcrcal,™,-. |,a,,p™in„ „|r 

liant whlrylr»v Skim, ‘"'f 

them, and wc were on the lo^k-oiit tlicn. ^ J’ou mil nhrays find 

(«) Pr«.n«ol d.n,.bi.f«a ‘itriT^j’™ ''' 

ofTiJcstTal‘C!:r 

tion of martial law. We mnBt n 1 .cn . ^ !‘^ reason for the iiitroduc- 

Michncl O’Dwyor ^^th rceard to PO'nt fnJeen uj) hy Sir 

incmsistont. On the oneSmll.V demobilized men is somewhat 
well and were a source of .strclult], ^ behaved 

other hand, their existence is r*ellf>l ^ ^^^’ntainmg order ; and on the 
cent to iustif, the intrScTion of marU^rra^’^'"^^^ ^ 

^(5) The 8Ikh immrgnnl,. ‘nmn|anVs otTi^;7liLf b^ 

Council, .speaking about these 

no cfTect ami in «'oOo'}Lm no"sp«iaf teacJiings had nrrd 

nicnt. In about 1,G00 eases it fn 1 

ss„?™xnc^ 



The sv\cutK circumstance rthed on bv Nr ^bcliacl OD^^jtr (he 
MnSnm 'vg TCg ITtlS the circct of IhC Tufj^isli 

madans " tcrmf> on tlio "iroslim populat m '»ud flit 

state of ferment in Vfghonist'in fnd on tlie 
frontier Sir Micboal ODujf^cr Jioircver lias said ih his ewden'’© that 
he u as not \ cn mut h concerned m this toimcction in the Ihin]ab, hc.,aii‘^e 
he had tested the '^ruhammtidans as highly as an;> people could bett ted 
anl he felt sure that tlie ^luhaminadans •v^ouM stand tlje test. The 
Vfghan situation Jiad not nnteriahzed at this stage 

Ihc eighth circumstance relied on hy lum is that a general railway 
Railwiv slrikP contemplated This iras due to 

' ^ ^ mtcrml discontent and had been apprehended 

for a considerable time prior to tho disturbances The evidence does 
not establish that in any sense it ^^a6 connected uith these disturbances 
or prompted b> the people ivho tool part in them That ivas a situation 
which required to be dealt with on its own merits and separatelv M 
adopting the necessary measures, and affords no ground m our view 
for the introduction of martial law in large areas unless it was Otherwise 
necessary 


Ninth!) reliance is placed on the econom c situation especially in ti e 
towns which created an atmosphere of discon 
(9) Economic sjtuaiion of That again is obMously no reason for 

the introduction of martial law Then while 
each of these mne grounds is insu/ficicnt as shown above to justif) the 
introduction of martial law their comulati^cr effect is not m our vicv 
such, as to lead to a conclusion in favour of such introduction The 
real test for the determination of the question is as ahead) indicated 
whether such a state of open rebellion or acute disturbances existed in 
1;he districts m question so as to mahe tlie supers'^ssion of the ordmui} 
adinmistrat on by the ’Vlihtar) one a necessity 'tV'e ha\ e ahead) 
stated abo\e that m our Mew such was not the case, Tiie gravitv of 
“the occurrences themselves of the 10th April and subsequent daas are 
xehed on as constituting the necessity for the measure It is said from 
the DCciuTcncos thcmseli es that had already taken place the Ifjritimate 
and natiural inference to he drawn is that the distncts-affeeted were in 
a s^ate of open rcbelhon No doubt the occurrences m some places w ere 
4 it a serious character But these disorders had.been effecti v ely put dow n 
There were still the after effects and excitement which naturally result 
from such occurrences. But what was before the authorities on the 
I3th or on the 15th IprJ and thereafter was nothing hi e wint they had 
nlread\ dealt with 


11 B jth regard to the disorders of the 10th and 12th 6f VpuU 
tho authorities w ere to a certain extent t-'lca 
Th« of the gtirprwe hat bi this time the niihtar) dfi 

^ positions and other nccc sar) precaution ry 

measuys were orgimseil The situation it a p pairs w'as well m hand 
and in our mow there i as no impcratiM, necessiU of superseding the 
cu il authorit) who couH have efff\.ti tU cairiul on watU the aid ,f 



necessary, of the military, if any sudden emergency arose. It is said 
that such aid by the military w given only to assist the civil authority 
in quelling riots, in dispersing unlawful assemblies and in preventing the 
gathering ‘of such assemblies, but tli eir or of restoring order is entirely 

rcstrictcel. Bcetion 130(2) of the Criminal rrocedure Code gives them" 
somewhat -wide powers. 

All the action that was taken liy the military authorities before the 
declaration of martial law* in Amritsar, Lahore and Gujramvala liae been 
treated by the Pimjali Government as done in the aid of the civil author- 
ities. They say “ In those districts there was a preliminary period when 
the pniccrs Commanding troops were called upon to take steps in assiet- 
ance of the civil power, and in other districts troops were called in and 
were utilized m various ways and in \ arious degrees for the maintenance 
of order. Tlie legal sanction covering the actions of the Commanders 
was that their aid was requisitioned by the civil authorities for the- 
restoration of order," If the,actaal disturbances w’cre so quelled by the 
assistance of the military and tiie civil authorities had by such assistance 
practically regained control, it appears to us no suflicicnt reason why 
at a time when there were no actual disturbances the civil administra- 
tion should have been superseded by introducing martial daw and 
keeping it on for a lengthened period. 


15. Belianee is placed in the Majority Report on a pgss<arre 
..... , . “ Maine’s Criminal Law of India." We veiitnm 

Maine’s dicum Inappl,- .^ink it is profitless to make reference te a 
general proposition which no one disputes 
The difficulty lies in the application of it in a given case. The first rro^ 
position, invoked is that what distinguishes a riot which is the bef^innin^' 

‘ of waging or le\’y'iug war from a riot which vrill end in plunder andl>xoke*^ 
heads is the ol ject ivith which it started. Of course, if the assumrt" 
is made that these riots w'erc started with the object of rebellion tb^^ 
nothing remains ; but that is the vcr\' question to he dete.TJWjitied ^ 

- other proposition invoked is that the governor w'ho w$its to ler ' ^ 
a rebellion till it looks like a war will probably find that he has 
too long. Here again, cvciything must depend on the actual fa t ^ t 
circumstances. There are dangers of waiting too long, but there * 
dangers, perhaps greater, of being hasty and losing the proper perriwct t” 
and adopting measures of imnecessaiy* severity out of all ptobort" 
the reality of the situation and thus bringing about the very 
which you want to prevent. ^ 

Mrs, Besant and the . of Tevolu- 


Punjat. 


) cite the dictum of Sirs ’ 

Times of in 


a letter to the “ Times of India 
" " ‘ of oppeap _ 

: of the 


April 1919. We are unable lo see the utility of appeafijj,,^/ 

t of Mrs. Besant, made irithin a few; dars of ^ . 

occurrences 


with absolutely imperfect knowledge of those occurrence 
.. fcurtounding circumstances, for the purpose of sunnortih 
fiioQs of a conmuttcc that has for months inve3ti«RL,.i Lt. ^ conclu— 


; has for months i>i^'C3tigat<jd*the* 


occurrences 



and heard 1 Inrgc hocl^ of cMdotico We do not hnow whether those 
who ha\c ni\okcd thcnulliont} of this diotum of Mrs Besant will 
bo prepared to accept lior judgment on tlio Biiujab disturbances, pro 
nonneed In her on the 2 1st of December, iOin, to the foUowmg effect — 
*‘Iha\obeon shocked fo read the evidence given bj the mihtarj 
Witness boforo tlio Hunter Comnuttce Nothing nioro than is recorded 
out of their owTi mouths ivas done b} the Germans in Belgium ” 


Then it is said tliat the action of the Punjab Government m applying 

Situation as a wfioie J of the 

circumstances ns thej presented them'sefves at 
that time ^Vo ha\enlrcad} fulU dealt with all the<=o circunStances as 
stated before us bj Sir ^richnef ODu^er, and wo cannot a\oidt!ie 
impression that tho then Punjab Goicrn/nent rather easily persuaded 
themselves that the introduction of martial law wras necessary 


The argument is nd\ancefl tint the people of the Punjab being of a 
. . martial temperament are easdy inflammable 

Mart,>I(en,^am=nt,n«,= QDnycr 

of the Punjabis is qiute different In his 
speech in September 1917 he said that ‘ Common ^nse and sanitv 
of judgment are essentially Punjab qualities ’ and those being 
also British qualities has led to “ mutual comprehension, mutual 
confidence and mutual co opeiation between the Government and the 
people ’ 

B c have referred to the rci olutionarv moi ements of a senons and 
dangerous character that manifested themsehes 
MarliaJJaw^nonnv^oked m Punjab in 19U and 1915 At that 

time although strong measures for dealing 
with them were taken martial law was never introduced 


It may be pointed out here that in the wireless of the 13th of April 
the Punjab Governnlent m suggesting the 
General martial declaration of martial law said that they were 

doing so wath concurrence of General Officer 
Commanding and Chief Justice, High Court Th“ General Officer 
Commanding, General Beynon, was asked about this and the following 
IS his evidence on this point — 

Q That proclamation was signed by y on on the 19th of April You 
bed been tho highest mihtarv officer in this part of tho world for some 
substantial time before that and may I tal e it that you gaa e advice 
upon the question whether martial law was necessary before tho question 
w as referred to tho Go\ ernment of India at all ^ 

A It was mentioned to mo hut I do not think \ ou can really say my 
advice was given At all events I had nothing to do with the bringing 
in of martial law 

It appears from Mr Thomson’s evidence that tho Chief Justice 
when ho agreed over tho telephone to the suspension of tho functions 
ot the ordinoiv CViminal Courts, did not know the actual number of 
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tlic cnscs speedily, the Oo\erjin]ent of India j« their repj} of the 29th 
April Bald as folloivs — 

“ Got ernment of Indn think termination of nnrttal Jaw in aii) area, 
must depend cntirtl/ on continuance of state of rebellion in 
that area , and the fact that ciiscs are pending before courts 
established under Regulation is not an adequate reason for sus 
pension of ordinary Jatv ’ 

It appears from Sir Michael O Dsvy er s et idence that the Got ernment 
of India enquired on the 3rd Maj if martini law could not then be with 
drawn TJie P»n;ab Gov ernment held on the 1 4ti Maj 1929^8 conference 
trith the mihtar} and railway authorities and prepared a memorandum 
111 reply 

A careful perusal of that memorandum is instructive In our opinion 
the question was discussed from altogether a wrong point of view The 
real question to discuss w as as put by the Government of India whether 
there was such a state of rebellion in the districts m question as to justify 
the continuance of martial law Instead of that the matter was con 
Bidcred from the point 6f vnevv as to what the advantages were that were 
to be derived from the continuance of martial law The memorandum 
after discussing the question from the militarj and railway points of 
view (we have already dealt with these points) says — 

^ From the cm I point of view it was considered that the followang 
advantages are being derived from the continuance of martial law — 
(1) It has undoubtedly a steadying effect on the population not only 
within the martiaPlaw areas but also outside (2) In Xahore the &xing 
of prices is popular with the masses If martial law were discontinued 
this would have to be done by means of a special Ordinance (3) It is 
proposed to recover from the disturbed areas by means of a levy* made 
under mftrtial law a sufiicient amount to cov er certain incidental expenses 
which cannot be recovered by claims under Section 15 A of the Police 
Act Among items which have been suggested are — 

{%) the cost of military operations 

(tv) the cost of extra defences which the disturbances have shown 
to 6o necessary' eg" ftSw A tkore .siffio? iCiW? 

the power station , 

(jti) the cost of sending women and children out of the disturbed area 
and maintaining them m the hills (orders sanctioning a lev \ 
for this purpose hav e already been issued lu certain cases 
though as far as is known the levy has not yet been made) 

The objection based on the desirability of recovenng these 
sums of money from the disturbed areas is however not 
insuperable as it would be possible to authorise their 
recovery under a special Ordinance 
(tf ) It is considered desirable that in order to a\ oid demonstrations 
the tnah of the principal offenders before the Jlartnl Raw 
Commission should be completed before martial law is di'< 
continued It is c\pcct;ed that nil the most important cases 
will Ic decided bv the end of the month 
IS' 



which imiielle^l the Punjab Government^ to Lwl 
. martial aw. It is, wo think, unreasoSe to m '1 
jushficd because of' the moral efTcct ‘it pLluc?foii 
treated as well as in other parts of the provincr T1 
an impression and moral effect on a wide scale* n^n ! creatinrr 

the Punjab Government and those wlio ndmin stored nrHll f 
nins through and accounts for most of tl,n ^ lawand it 

authorities during this period Traloca^rthe crt* 

^ law in order to enable the authorities to fix prices of corZ'*" r? 
faeeof it equally unreasonable. The idea of ^ 

order to enable certain expenses to be rcto^ in. 

the disturbed area shows that martial law admlis^rntf " of ' 

to be continued for punitive purposes. The sur.<resS ^11 7”" 

should be continued in order that the trials of 

martial law should be completed, while the mart 7 

lasted so thaUhe demonstration might be avoided 

about the objects of martial law which we are unalir f ® 

principle that the supersession of the ordinarV S „ i 

civil admims ration and the serious curtailment ”^^^'nary 

rights of freedom of individuals and the safemiards for t? nrdinaiy 

be justified by the supreme necessitv of quelling "^niecan only 

and cannot be continued a day longer af?er that ?*■ 

has not been steadily kept in view. necessity has ceased. 

. In the above memorandum the Piininh p«. 
additional reason for continuing martial hw ^Sr/urtr^ 
the,r notion about thi, matter to wliieh we h.ave ali, l " TP^^sise, 
paragraph o they support the continuance of martia ? In 

hat . will enable them to excbule from the p™v nee ncT "" S™""'’ 


p.ov.uee erno are hkely to pnblirl, inflammetr "''t- 


■^''^‘Cnce 

The Government of India bv +,^1 
May intimated that martial law in GujratS^^ali*^^ -Oth 

immediately. In the latter telegram, they Sd thT! ^7^ to cca', 

of opmion that the cessation of martial law shonidT. 
particular attention is invited to the tenns of You7 

conditions precedent to the continuance of marthf 1 for the 

Government in their memorandum of the The P„riiab 

-“Vonrfe 

cedent to the continuance of martial law. We”s7-7eV*^° pon'Jitions pr^ 
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« st«(e of open rebcllron no longer existed in the rtistiicts conecined watj 
III the Mo^\ of the Lieutenant Go\criior only a technical objection It 
t\ab not rcaiifccd that that ^\a8 the fundamental condition on ^\hlcIl the 
whole justification for martial law rested 'ihe objection, technical as 
“it appeared to^tho Lieutenant Governor, docs not appcir to ha^c been 
cured in the manner suggested by him It is dilhcuJt to hold tbit 
tenco of tlic state of irar with Afghanistan could support the continuance 
of martial law in the districts concerned if the state of the alleged open 
rebellion had ceased long ago Ihe Punjab Goveitiinent were app'iieiitlj 
unwilling to discontinue martial law early even in Gujrat and Lyallpur 
But the Go\cmment of India by their telegram of 30th Maj intimated 
that it should be abrogated from Gujrat at once and from Lyallpur 
” as soon as reports from that district indicate that this step can be 
tahen." In fact, the discontinuance of martial law at Lyallpur was 
delayed as late as the 9th Juno, presumably because the district officers 
were not m favoui of such discontinuance Certain correspondence 
between the Commissioner, Multan Division, and the Deputy Conmns 
sioncr, Lyallpur, which was produced befOre us, shows that one of the 
objects for continuing martial law w as to avoid trouble in getting m land 
re\cnue The Commissionei m his lettei dated the 20th May, 1919, 
says as follows — “ His Honour spOke to me about martial law in your 
district It 15 now the only rural area in which martial Jaw exists It 
has been kept on only because of the scare that there might be trouble 
in getting in revenue I told His Honour that I understood that your 
fears on this subject had been somewhat diminished dunng the last few 
days , and that if an adequate mtlitarj force is mamtamed in Lyallpur 
martial law is not required in any place at Ljallpur except the town, its 
vicinity and the railways If you have anything to say agamst this 
view, w>Il you please write direct to the Chiet Secrefarj and send a copy 
to me " 

The Deputy Commissioner on the 24th May wiote to the Chief Secre- 
tary as follows ith refereiice to the enclosed derai official letter 

from the Commissioner, I tluUk that, so far as the district is concerned, 
that IS the rural area, xf troops are left here w e should have no difficulty 
about reabsations even in the event of any \illage gl^^ng any trouble 
I am anxious to keep martial law in Lyallpur Municipal Area until (1) 

Mr Hoyle, Assistant Commissioner with the powers of Summary Courts 
has hnisbed bis tnal of cases connected with events after the 30th March 
but pnoi to the proclamation of martial law , (2) Go^ emment has passed 
orders on the reference which was made about letues undoi martial Javr 


That the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner of a division 
shouldhave pleaded for tho continuance of martial law and the Punjab 
Government should have assented to 1 eep it on “ only because of the* 
scare that there nughfc be trouble about getting m the revenue, shows 
how far the Punjab authorities had trai elled from the correct notion** 
"about martial law 
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The Oovemmoat of India acquiesced in the contin\iance of martial 
law BO long because as they explain in their memorandum they decided 
that it would be unsafe and unfair to those directly responsible for the 
maintenonco of order to disregard the views of the local Government 
who necessarily had detailed information as to the conditions of tlio dis- 
turbed area, which was not available to the Government of India.” 

As regards the complication created by the war with^Vfghanistant 
which has been relied on as a reason for ’the continuance of martial law, 
the evidence shown and it is common knowiedge that on the news of the 
war being received there was a tremendous rally round the Government 
and people from all parts of the country and notably in the Punjab, 
by bolding meetings, denouncing tbe action of the Amir of Afghanistan 
and offering help, made it clear that the country was solidly behind tho 
Government. General Dyer says that on the declaration of war ffio Sikhs 
offered to supply 10,000 soldiers to proceed immediately to the front. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Firing at the Jallianwala Bagh. 


1 "W bat the militajT authouties did at Amritsar up to the declaration 
Jallianwala Bagh incident. law is, as has already been observed, 

taken by the Punjab Government as done in 
the aid of the civil authority and they say that such action will be gov 
emed by sections 130 131 of tbe Criminal Procedure Code The action 
of the civil authorities, in asking the Officer Cotnmaudmg “ to consider 
himself m charge of the military situation and to take such steps as he 
thought necessarj to re establish ci\il control,” it may be argued, 
amounted to the establishment of de faclo martial law, but for the pur- 
po'^es of judging the Jallianwala Bagh inoident, it is immaterial whether 
General Dyer was acting merely in aid of the civil powers or on his own 
initiative as the IMiUtarj Commander at a place where de facto martial 
Jan e'tisted On the mornmg of the 13th of April, General Dyer issued 
a proclamation, the 'relevant portion of ivhich order for this purpose 
IS as follows — 

“No procession of any kind is permitted to parade the streets m , 
the city or any part of the city or outside it at any time 
Any such processions or gatherings of four men will be 
looked upon as unlawful assembly and will he dispersed by 
force arms if necessary ” 

2 It appears that this proclamation was promulgated by General 
Dyer himself who wont to certain parts of the 
Proctamafion prohibiting town with the naib iaJistJdar and others The 
mee mg msu^^ejen y pro- people ^ere collected at certam places by beat 
of drum and the proclamation was made known 
to them m the \ emacular , prmted copies of the Urdu translation of 
the proclamation were also distributed There was produced before us 
map of the city with the route followed by Geneial Dyer and the places 
at which the proclamation was promulgated marked on the map There 
IS no doubt, on this map and other evidence placed before us, that“the 
proclamation was insufficiently promulgated, important portions oi the 
town having been left out The number of people who could have heard 
the proclamation promulgated is put down at 8 to 10,000 people , the 
total population of the city iS put down at 100,000 to 170,000 There 
was a large influx of people from outside owing to the Baisalln fair which 
is an. important religious festival , and there was also a cattle fait The 
reason for this insufficient promulgation is given m the evidence of Mr. 
Plomer, Deputy Superintendent of Police — 

Q You thought that it was sufficient notice for a town like Amntsar 
to give of an important proclamation ? 
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In tJjc report lio niotlo on tljo 25th August, 1919, to the General 
rfred to produce a great Division, General Dyer sajB “I 

moral effect , not a ques* fired and continued to fire till the crowd dis 
tfon o! dispersing porsed , and I considered that this is the least 

amount of firing which would produce the 
necessary moral and widespread effect it was my duty to produce if I 
w as to justify m} action If more troops had been at hand the casualties 
would have been gioatdr m proportion It uas no longer a questton oj 
merely ihspersing the croud, but one of producing a sufBcient moral 
effect, from a military point of view, not only on those who were present, 
but more especially throughout the Punjab There could be no question 
of undue seventy” Then ifi the o\idence before us, General Dyer 
said — 

Q I think ) ou had an opportunity to make up your mmd while you 
were inarching to decide what was the right course You came to the 
conclusion that if there really was a meeting, the right thing for you 
would bo to fire upon them straightaway ^ 

A I had made up my mind I was only wondenng whether I should 
do it or I should not 

Q No question of having your forces attacked entered into your 
consideration at all ^ 

A No The situation was very, very serious I had made up my 
nund that I would do all men to death if they w ere gomg to continue the 
meeting 

* ^ * * * 

Q Does it or does it not come to this , j ou thought that some striking 
act would be desirable to make people not only m Amritsar but else 
where to consider their position more correctly * 

A Yes I had to do something very strong 
Q You commenced firmg the moment you had got your men in 
position * 

A Yes 

Q The crowd had begun to go away when you continued finng ’ 

A Yes 

^ The crowd were making an effort to go away b} some of the 
entrances at the further end of the Bagh ^ 

A Yes V 

Q You put your pickets one to the right and one to the left of the 
entrance Towards some places the crowd was getting thicl cr than other 
places ? 

A Thej did 

Q From time to time }OU changed }our firing and directed it to 
places where the crowds were thickest ’ 
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A. That is so. 

’ Q. Is that so ? 

A. Yes. ' , 

And for the reasons you have explained to us you had made up. 
your mind to open fire at the crowd for having assembled at all ? • 

A. Quite right. 

****'* sj: 

Q. "When you heard of the contemplated meeting at 12-40 you made- 
up your mind that if the meeting was going to be held you would go and 
fire 1 

A. When I heard that they were coming and Collecting I did not at 
first believe that they were coming, but if they were coming to defy my 
authority, and really to meet after all I had done that morning, I had 
.made up my inind that I would fire immediately in, order to save the mili- 
tary situation. The time had come now when we should delay no longer. 
If I had delayed any longer I was hable for court-martial. 

Q. Supposing the passage was sufheient to allow the armomed cars, 
to go in would you have opened fire with the machine-guns ? ^ 

A. I think, probably, yea. 

Q. In that case the casualties would have been very much higher ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you did not open fire with the machine-guns simply by the 
accident of the armoured cars not being able to get in I ^ 

A.'l have answered you- I have said if they had been, there th 
probability is ihat I would have opened fire with them. . 

Q. With the machine-guns straight ? 

A. With the machine-guns. 

Q. 1 gather generally from what you put in your report that von 
idea in taking this action was really to strike terror 1 That is what 
say. It was no longer a question 'of dispersing the crowd but o f 
producing a sufficient moral effect. ^ ® 

A, If they disobeyed my orders it showed that there was co I 
defiance of law, that there was something much more serious b . 
than I imagined, that therefore these were rebels, and I must 
them with gloves on. They had come to, fight if they defied 
I was going to give them a lesson. " 

• I take it that your idea in taking that action Was to strik 

A. Call it what you like. I was going to punish them V -T * 
from the militaij point of view was to make a wide impression * • 

Q, To strike terror not only in the citr of Amritsar t 
the Punjab? . ^ ^^^oughoxit^ 
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even vicariously be held responsible for the acts of the hooligans on the* 
XOth April. General Dyer said in his evidence as follows 

On the assumption that there was a crowd of something like 5,000 - 
and more, have you any douhtthat many of these people must havebeen. 
unaware of your proclamation ? 

A. It was being well issued and news spread very rapidly in places- 
like that under prevailing conditions. At the same time there may* 
have been a good many who had not heard the proclamation. 

Q. On the assumption that there was the risk of people being in the* 
crowd who were not aware of the proclamation, did it not occur to you 
that it was a proper measure to ask the crowd to disperse .before you 
took to actually firing upon them ? 


A. 1^0 : at the time it did not occur to me. I merely felt that my 
orders had not been obeyed, that martial law was flouted, and that it* 
was my duty. to immediately disperse it by rifle fire." 

. . . , General Dyer also admits that it was onito- 

Poss»We to without possible that he could have dispersed them. 
■ * ' without firing. 


Q. What reason had you to suppose that if you had ordered the* 
assembly to leave the Bagh they would not have done so without the* 
necessity of your firing, continued firing for a length of time ? 

A. Yes : I think it quite possible that I could have dispersed themt 
perhaps even without firing. 

Q. Why did yon not adopt that course ? 

A. I could disperse them for some time; then they would all come* 
back and laugh at me, and I considered I would be making myself a 
fool. ' “ 


It is now admitted that among the 379 dead, now officially re^jatrnized 
87 w*erc ascertained to be residents of outside villages. The pronorti ’ 
of the outside people in the meeting must have been appreciable 
.shown hy the fact that it attracted the attention of General Dyer 
within the extremely short time — 30 seconds — between his arrival^' 
the opening of fire. He says in his report that the crowd appeared t 
a mixed one consisting of city people and outsiders, ® 

3. It appears that the action of General Dyer was i i 

General Beynon and also by 
General Dyer’$ action ap- O’D^vyer. General Beynon on 
proved by General Beynon j. lu x ii......: a i ^ iXth Anril 

and Sir Michael O'Dwyer, sent the following telegram;—" Yo,,. 

correct. Lieutenant-Governor a 

* Michael O’Dwyer in his evidence before us, states that r 
Bejmon spoke to liim over the telephone about the JalJjann j 
incident and said that he fully approved of it and i ^ - 

'Michael O'Dnyer) if he approved of it. Sir Michael O’Diy^er 

he at first said that it w*as not for him to criticise his (Geo 
action or to approve or disapprove of it. But General 


that the situation : 


Gen Dyer’s) 

Amritsar had been completely^ ^Pion added 
101 ' ^ 


added 
^<?stored. He- 



Wanted to reduce the J Yes, tlirougliout tljo Punjab I uantftl to 

“morale*' of rebel*. reduce their tnoru/e , the morale of the rebels 

♦ 4 » ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Q JDid Tou observe that after the firing ^\as opened, there "were a 
miinbcr of people vho Ia\ on the ground in order to sa\ c themselves ^ 

A Yes 

Q And } orir men continued to fire on these people nho nerel^mg on 
the ground ’ 

A I cannot By that, J think that some u ere running at the time and 
I directed them to fiic^ and sometimes I stopped firing and re-directed 
the firing on other targets The firing i^as controlled 

Q Did } on direct the firing on people A\ho were lying doun in order 
to sa^ e themselves * 

d I probably selected another target There nught hai e been firing 
on the people who iv ere still h mg donn though I thmk there n ere better 
targets than that ^ ^ 

The last but one extract supplies tbe key to the action of General 
Dj er He fired on this meeting and killed 
“iOO people and nounded about 1,200, 
because m his \iew, thev "were rebels ana ne 
was "going to gi\e them a lesson ’ and " punish them ” and ‘ make a 
wide impression ” and " strike terror throughout the Punjab ” and he 
Avanted to reduce the inorale of the rebels ” That A\as Avhj be began 
to fire AYitbout avarnmg and without calling upon them to disperse He 
continued firing even when the people b^an to run away, and went on 
firing till fiis ammunition nas nearly exhausted 

Non, because certain people on the 10th April had committed 
certain outrages at Amritsar to treat the uhole 
Innocent pe^^camons; the population of Anaitsai as rebels nas unjusti- 
fiable , it A\as still more unjustifiable to fire 
at tbe meeting which Avas not engaged in doing any violence, m order 
to give them a lesson and to punish them because they had disobeyed 
his orders prohibiting meetings It is clear that there must have been 
a considerable number of people A\ho were perfectly innocent and Avho 
had ne\er m all probabihtv heard of the proclamation The Punjab 
Government in their case submitted to us say that large crowds of mI 
lagers had collected for the JIaisaVii fair , and that ‘ there were a con- 
siderable number of peasants present at the Jalhamrala Bagh meeting 
on the 13th, but they AAcre there for other than political reasons” 
And they say in another part, " It is clear that a considerable number 
of thfem (Aillagers) did attend os spectators ” It is therefore obvious 
that the croird on ichich General Dyer fired comprised people who die! 
not belong to the cit> of Amritsar at all, and A\ho therefore, cannot 
IDO 



even vicariously be held responsible for the acts of the hooligans on the* 
10th April, General Dyer said in his evidence as follows 

On the assumption that there was a crowd of something like 5,000* 
and more, have you any doubt that many of these people must have been, 
unaware of yt.ur proclamation ? 

A. It was being well issued and news spread .very rapidly in places- 
like that under prevailing conditions. At the same time there may' 
have been a good many who had not heard the proclamation- 

Q. On the assumption that there was the risk of people being in the* 
crowd who were not aware of the proclamation, did it not occur to you 
that it was a proper measure to ask the crowd to disperse .before you 
took to actually firing upon them ? 


A. No : at the time it did not occur to me. I merely felt that my 
orders had not been obeyed, that martial law was flouted, and that itr 
was my duty. to immediately disperse it by rifle fire.” 

General Dyer also admits that it was quite- 
' Sr'" " possible that he could have diapersed ?hem, 

' ' u-ithout firing. 

Q. What reason, had you to suppose that if you had ordered the- 
assembly to leave the Bagh they would not have done so without the* 
' necessity of your firing, continued firing for a length of time ? 

A. Yes : I think it quite possible that I could have dispersed themt 
perhaps even without firing. 

Q. Why did you not adopt that course 1 

A. I could disperse them for some time ; then they would all come* 
back and laugh at me, and I considered I would be making myself a 
fool. 


It is now admitted that among the 379 dead, now officially recognize 1 
87 were ascertained to be residents of outside villages. Tl\e px^ort" ’ 
of the outside people in the meeting must have been appreciable ^ 
shown by the fact that it attracted the attention of General Dyer 
within the extremely short time — 30 seconds — ^between his arrival^'^^ 
the opening of fire. He says in his report that the crowd appeared t 
a mixed one consisting of city people and outsiders. ^ 

3. It appears that the action of General Dyer was anormtA.! t 
General Beynon and also by Sii yr i 
General Dyer's action ap- O’Divyer. General Beynon on thf. 

craiect. LiEntemnt-Governor approT„‘‘”*',?.“‘ 
Michael O’Dwyer in his evidence before us, states that r 
Beynon spoke to him over the telephone about the Jallianx 
incident and said that he fully approved of it and ?®gh 

hJjchael 0’Dw-}’cr) if he approved of it. Sir Michael O’Diw 

he at first said that it was not for him to criticise his (Gm ^ ^ 

action or to approve or disapprove of it. But General B 

that the situation in Amritsar had been completelT- add$d 

jgi t xeiy restored. H«- 


proved by General Beynon 
and Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 



(General Be} non) stkI that General D}cr A\oiiJd hhc to know that if he 
(Sir Aljcliacl O’Bwjcr) npjjrocd oflnsnctjoij The entr} in the War 
Biar} of tlic ICth I)i\ jsiou under date the 14th April is to the follorMng 
•effect At a Conference at Go\ ernment House General D}cr’s 
report on his action at \mritsar was considered and action taken 
n\as approved h} the Lieutcnant-Go\ ernor 

Sir Michael O’Dm cr told us that before General Beynon’s telephonic 
message came on the I4fh April, that morning 
he hid got an account of the incident from 
Deput} Commissioner ^^hIch contained 
the information that General Dyer had fired 
'Without warning and had gone on firing for about 5 to 10 mmutes^and 
•tlisperfied the crowd inflicting 200 casualties by which Sir Michael says 
he understood dead casualties It was wath this information before hmi 
-that Sir iSIichacl O Dwy er expressed liis approval of General Dyer s 
action later m the daj 

We must say we are not surprised that Sir Michael O’Dwjer should 
-Sir Michael O‘Dwyer'5 point expressed such approval, for it appears 

-of view was and siill fs the from his evidence before us that he holds 
•same as that of General practically identical vie%ys with those of General 
Dyer m this matter In his view, it did not 
-matter if the people assembled at the Jallianwala Bagh that e\eiurig 
were different people from those who had committed murder and arson 
on the 10th the very fact that they had assembled was enough to treat ^ 
•them as people who had committed murder and arson, and he also 
bebeves m the effect of General Dyer s action in crushing the alleged 
Tebellion In the WTitten statement submitted to us he says ‘ The 
-casualties were large and r^ettahle but the loss of hfewas inevitable, 
when a truculent mob which had already committed murder and rebel 
lion assembled to defy authority * The following extract from his 
tvtw voce examination is instructive 

Q I want to ask you a few questions about the Jalhanwala Bagh 
incident You say on page 10 the casualties were large and regrettable 
hut loss of life was inevitable when a truculent mob which had alread} 
committed murder and rebellion, assembled to defy authontv 

A You ha-v e got mv addendum to that statement 

Q Yes I will deal with that The view there seems to be as if the“ 
crowd that bad assembled there had committed murder and rebellion 
la there any evidence that that particular croud hod committed an} 
murder or rebellion ^ 

^ I do not suppose it could he said with reference to any particular 
crowd but Amritsar Clt^ as a whole Ind committed murder and rebel 
bon 

Q You treated the whole cit\ to be in rebellion and therefore cvcrv 
body m the citj as taking part m that rebellion Tliat was j our mow ? 
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ji. The view I took there was that that meeting was held to show' 
their hostility to Government and their sympathy nith the people who 
had committed rebellion and murder. 

Q. It may be that those who assembled there that evening may have 
been different people altogether from those who committed the actual 
murders and arson and other violent acts ? 

A. Yes, but they were there to show their sympathy with the people 
who committed murder and lebelilon and their hostility to the Govern- 
ment which was repressing it. 

Q. There is no evidence to show that they assembled there for that ? 

A. I think it may be inferred from the fact that they had assembled 
there knowing what the conditions in Amritsar had been for the previous 
three days and knowing that any such meeting had been prohibited, 

^ Q. I am conung to the prohibition. But there is no evidence to show 
that the assembly there expressed their sympathy with those who had 
committed murder and arson? 

A. I think the fact that they had assembled there was enough ; they 
would not have assembled there without good reason, at a critical time 
like that. ' 

Q. The mere fact that they had assembled justified the conclusion 
that they had assembled there for the purpose of expressing sympathy 1 

A, I think after what had happ«zed in Amritsar for three days and 
taking that the prohibition issued that morning 

Q. I am coming to the prohibition. You say they assembled to 
express sympathy. There is no evidence at ail. You infer it ? 

A. Yes, I infer it. 

At another place in his written statement, Sir SEchael O’Bwyer 
says : — 

“ Speaking with perhaps more definite knowledge of the then situa- 
tfon than any cae J have no iesf £a tioa ra saying that (general Dyer’s 

action was the conclusive factor in crushing the rebellion.” 


4. General Dyer wanted by his action at the JalUanwala Banfi t 
create a ” vnde impression ” and ^ ? 

no doubt Thafte 

did succeed m creating a very rvide impressi 
and a great moral eSect, but of a character quite opposite to the o ^ 
intended. The story of this indiscriminate killing of innocent ] 
not engaged in committing any acts of violence but assembled 
meeting, has undoubtedly produced such a deep impre.s.sjon thro ^ 
the length and breadth of the country, so prejudicial to 'the E 
Government, that it would take a good deal and a long time to rub 
The action of G eneral Dyer a s well assoraeactsofthe martial law 
tration, to be referred to hereafter, have.,beea compared to th 
“ frightfnlness ” committed by some of the German miUta^ 
innnders during the war in Belgium and France. com- 



It la ple-iclcd that Gencml D} cr honestly believed that v\hat he v>a6 
doing was nglit This cannot avail him, if he was clcarl) wrong ir his 
notions of what was right and wlmt was wTong , and thepJea of jnihtarv 
necessity is tbo plea tlmt has alwajs been advanced m juefciffcation 
of the Prussian atrocities General Pj er tlioiiglit that he had crushed 
the rchcllion and Sir Michael 0 Pwycr was of the same view There 
was no rebellion which rc<juired to be crushed ^\e feel that General 
D^cr hy adopting an inhuman and un British method of dealing with 
subjects of His Majestj the King Emperor has done great disservice 
to the interest of British rule in India This aspect it was not possible 
for the people of the mentalitj of General Hj er to realise The following 
extract from liis {General Pyer) evidence ma> be referred to in this 
connection — 

Q Did it ever occur to j ou that by adopting this method of fright 
fulness ” — excuse the term — y ou w ere really doing a great disservice to 
the British Pa; by driving discontent deep ^ 

A No, it onlj struck me that at the time it was my duty to do this 
and that it was a horrible dut} I did not like the idea of doing it but 
I also Te<alizcd that it was the only means of saving life and that anv 
reasonable man with justice in hjs mmd uould realize that I had done 
the right thing , and it was a merciful act though a horrible act and the^ 
ought to be thankful to me for doing it 

0 Did this aspect- of the matter strike yon that by doing an act of 
that character j ou were doing a great disservice to the British Pa; * 

A I thought it would he doing a jolly lot of good and the^ would 
realize that they were not to be wicked 

People like General Dyer have the fixed idea that the effective way of 
governing in India is force It is the same idea that General Drake 
Brockman of Delhi gave expression to in his written statement at Delhi 
” Force is the only thing that an Asiatic has any respect for ” 

5 The conduct of General Dyer, after the firing was over, was in 
keeping with the attitude which dictated the 
Wounded and die dead fixing He iramediatelj left the place wath 
nis troops and did not do anything to see that either the dead were 
attended to or the -wounded receiv ed help He did nol consider it to be 
‘ his job It 13 said that it would not ha\ e been quite safe for him 
to har e staj ed at the Bagh any longer as there was the nsk of the crowd 
that he had dispersed overpov^eiing his force is his ammunition was 
finished But for the purpose of arraiiguig for the dead and the wounded 
he need not hav c waited at the Bagli but he could hav e gn en the nece** 
sarv directions for the purpose after tcacliing his head quarters at Ram 
Bagh Either he was m supreme command in supersession of the civil 
authority or he was there in aid of the civil power If the former we 
thinl he ought to have done something about the matter If the latter 
position was the coricct one he <thould have informed the end author! 
tics'and Ihej should have made the necessarj arrangements But 
neither the civ il nor the mihtarj authorities seem to Jiav c done nnj tiungr 
4 . at all The follov mg is General Dver s cv idcnce on the point 
10| 



Q. After the firing find taken place did you take any lueaautc for tfio 
relief of tfio wounded 1 

certainly not. It was not my job. lJut tfio hospitals were 
opcff'R^v'fic medical officers w'crc there, 'ffic wounded only had to 
apply for help. 15ut they did not do tliis because tlioy tfiem8clvc.s would 
bo taken in custody for being in the assembly, I wms ready to help them 
if they applied. 

Q. Werc any measures taken immediately for dealing wdtlv the dead ? 

A. They asked that they might bury their dead. 

Q. That was much later ? 

A. My recollection is that when I got back they came and asked me 
and I said certainly. It never entered my head that the hospitals were 
not sufficient for that number of wounded if they had liked to come 
forward. 


AVlien General Dyer, in this part o! his evidence, said that when fie 
got back, the people came and asked that they might bo allowed to bury 
the dead and he gave the necessary permission, lie was under a misappre- 
hension. The asking and giving of such permission took place the 
next day, viz.^ 14th April. In the report which General Dyer made of 
the operations from the 11th to 14th April to General Beynon, and 
wliich is appendix III to that officer’s report to the Adjutant General 
dated the 5th September 1919, he, after narrating tho Jallianwala Bagh 
incident, proceeds to say that he returned to the head- quarters at C r.jr. 
413tli) and at 10 p.hl he marched through the city to make sure that his 
orders as to the inhabitants not being out after 20 hours (13th) 'ivas 
obeyed ; he found the city absolutely quiet and not a soul was to be seem 
He then says, “ the inhabitants ha^’e asked permission to hury the dead, 
and this I ain allowing.” This cridcntly refers to the 14th ; the day.on 
which he made the report. Tins is further borne out by the entry made 
by Captain Brig^ in the War Diary about this permission. The order 
itself which is appendix VI to General Dyer’s report of 25th Aufuist 1919 
permitting the burning or burial of the dead, is dated the 14th April. 
When this was pointed out to General Dyer he admitted that the per- 
mission was given on the 14th of April, - 


G. As already stated above, Sir Michael O’Dwj'er learnt on the 14th 
■ - * April from the Deputy Commissioner about 

lies. tiiid fired without warning and had gone on 

onn.3 firing for about 10 minutes, and that there 

were 200 dead casualties. It does not appear that any steps were taken 
by the Punjab Government for a long time to ascertain the real facts 
about so serious an occurrence and to find out the comet 
oasuaUre. Sir Mirhad O’Dwj*-; when aaked aloatT 
cvidcnco that on tho JSth April he had an mterr-iow of ahoutTo « 
of an hour mth General Dyer and that affenrards the Puniah 
ment were awaitmg Genera] Dver’s report. Sir Jlichael O’Dwf 
that in the latter part of April, General Dyet been fa Wn^ Siwablt 



columns to tlio \ariou5 parts m iho neighbourhood of Amritsar and 
that >\licn lie came back ho ^\rts sent early m Sfay to the Afghan 
War General Dyer did not makcdiis report till tie end of August 
1919, and that ^^fl8 rnadcln respon‘?c to a communication from the * 
Adjutant General dated the 19th July 1919 evidently asking for a 
-special report Tho Punjab Government do not appear to have 
taken any steps till the end of Juno to ascertain the casualties 
Mr Thompson, the Chief Secretary, said — 

Q Do y on know what steps w ere taken to ascertain what the number 
of the casimltjcs were ^ 

A There were no steps until about the end of July when wo toy the 
Deputy Commissioner to make enquiries 

It appears that notices were issued on the 8th August, inviting people 
to gt\o information regarding those uho had met their death at the 
JpUianuala Bagh During the discussion in the Imperial Legislative 
Council on the lOth September 1919, m speaking about this matter the 
Government enquiries showed dead casualties to be 291 and that any 
information which puts the number beyond this should be received with 
the gravest caution , 

In his e\-idcncc before u^ Sir Thompson admitted that certainly 
379 dead casualties had taken place, and that there was possibly still a 
small maigin for more 



CHAPTER V. 


Administration of Martial Law. 


, ' 1. Kow wc will proceed to examine the administration of martini 
law in the various (list riots, A careful con* 
Some martial taw onim sideratioii ot the various martial law orders 
”|funmye purposes. dilTcrcnt districts leaves the impression 

that over and above securing the maintenance 
of law and order, tlicv were designed and wore used for punitive purposes, 
they interfered considerably with the ordinary life of pcojrlo and caused 
much inconvenience and hardships. Such interference so far as really 
necessarr', cannot be objected to but in our view as stated hereafter 
some of tlicm were not necessary. Although these orders were" issued 
-by the martial law administrators in whom the power w'as legallv vested 
so far as the headquarters were concerned, the civil authonfies were in 
touch with the Tnartial law administrators and in Lahore. There were 
daily consultations between Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief Sccrctarv 
and the military authorities. Some of the martial law orders had the 
approval of the civil authorities, and some were issued at their 
suggestion. Mr. Thompson s.ays that, as mlo, on matters connected 
with the" ordinary life of the people they were .consulted before orders 
were promulgated, llcgarding these regulations, the Punjab Govern- 
ment in their ease say, “ they involved no inconsiderable interference 
with the ordinary life of the people and " that the total clTcct wa« 
punitive a^nd to some extent restrictive.” They further admit ** The 
Curfew orders, the restrictions on travelling, the impressment of 
vehicles, thc.ordcrs regarding roll-calLs unque«tionablv involved much 
inconvemenee to the people ot Lahore,” 



mimbcT of persons of some position from morning till evening every day 
during til 0 period martial lais' lasted, involving considerable inconveni* 
cnce, humiliation and neglect of their ordinary business. 

On the ISth April, ho issued what is known as the Ciiriew "Order, • 
„ . - . prohibiting all persons other than Europeans 

a are 0 c o rs. or tho.se in possession of special mtl/tan- permits 
from leaving their houses or iieing in the streets het^^ oen the hours 20*00 
and 05-00. This was subsequently modified so as to make it applicable 
after 9 miu., then 10 and ultimately on and from after the*24th May, 
it was restricted to the hours of 12 t. si. to 2 vi.sr. Ho ordered 
the shops to be opened and business to be carried on, proceeded to fix 
in detail the prices of almost all commodities, and issued orders for the 
prevention of adulteration of milk. He commandeered from Indians 
their motor-cars and other vchicle.s, electric lights and fans, and notified 
that misuse or waste of pipe water nould be deemed a contravention 
of martial law. IVith regard to this impressment of motor-cars, etc., 
of Indian.*?, it appears that it was, dictated b 3 * the desire to teach the 
population of Lahore*a lesson. Though -Order No. HI was in general 
terras asking for the delivery of all motors and iThicles of all descriptions 
Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson had issued exemption certificates to Euro- 
peans ; no such exemptions being made in the case of Indian residents. 
He, m bis written statement, sa\'s as follows : — 


Under Order III all motor-cars had to he surrendered for military 
service, but in cases where I was 
’>•"» MsentioJ fo 
the business or proicssion of a Eiixq- 
- peaii, their cars were at once released and an exemption certi- 
ficate issued. I refrained from granting exemptions in the 
case of Indian residents in Lahore, as I thought it desirable 
to bring home to them all — lo^-al or disloyal ahke — some of 
the inconveniences of martial law m the hope and belief that 
in future the weight of their^influence ivill be whole-heartedly 
thrown against seditions movements likely to lead to the in- 
troduction of martial law.'' 


In reference to taking of motor-cars belonging to Indiana and giring 
them to Europeans, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, when he was asked 
whether it was the right thing to do, said .* “ Tes, I wanted to teach 
them a lesson." Regarding the order impressing the hackney-tongas, 
he admits that the main reason for doing it was that they had stiuck 
work as part oLthe hartal. 

Q. Mhat w-ere the reasons for commandeering tongas and vehicles 
w'hich were plying for hire ? Was it not that they also took pari in 
hattaJ^ 1 

/L That was the main reason They were taking part in hartal 
No one could move in Lahoie if ho ivanted to . they refu^^ed to carr^ 



lie made it Tmlawiul for two persons to walk abreast ; and prohibited 

EiMtitton cl martial law end gall.orings of more than W 

notices on properties and pcr.sonS. Jlis treatment of students, and the 
obI gatfOrt cast on owners orders he passed about thein and the manner 
to see no ices preserve . the orders relating to the exhibition of 

martial law notices on buildings and other places wc will deal in det.ail 
later on. By order VIII issued on the IGth April, Lioutcnant-Colonol 
Johnson notified, “ All orders to be issued under martial law' will bo 
handed to such, owners of property as I may select and it wull be the duty 
of Snell owners of property to exhibit and to keep exhibiting all such 
orders. The duty of protecting such orders w’ill, therefore, devolve on 
the owners of property and failure to ensure the proper protection and’ 
WhctdctcrmincCthcscIec-’ c^ihition of my orders will result 

tion of properties. Suspi- 'm severe punishment. The selection of these 
cion o! being ‘not very properties was made on the recommendation 
of the Criminal Investigation Department 
police oil the ground that the owners of those properties were not 
“ notoriously loyal,’* or w'ore suspected to be not very loyal. 


It is obvious that an order like this making the owner of the property 
liable to severe punishment if any notice affixed on his property was 
defaced by any one of the hundreds and thousands of persons that may 
he passing in the street, on which that property abuts, was putting a 
very unjust burden on them. The fact that in the selection of tb^e 
properties entered the consideratjou that the owners thereof were sus- 
pected to be not “ very loyal ** reveals the punitive object of the measure 
This is what Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson says : — 

Q. You left the selection of these houses to the Cn'minal Investigation 
Department ? ■ , 

‘ri:. They' submitted a list. I requested them to submit a list of th 
people who were not notoriously loy'ak ' I selected the houses from th^ 
geographical position from the map. ^ ® 


Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson appeared to he quite proud nf -n-i ^ t 
- * • • -had done. ^Vh cn asked “ Do you fhtVtu 

Brain-wave of Colonel order to Tnnkp ^ ^ *1- a 

Johnson. reasonaoic order to make, he answered “Ouite 

. I would do It again. .It was one of the W 
brain- waves I had.” It appears that a notice \v 9 s stuck on Ih “ 

pound wall of the Sanatan Dharam College. It was suhseoucntf *1^^' 

Manner in which ihe order . Colonel Ji^nson 

■was worked. Professor and ordered that every' male person fnnna • 
students of a wliege in- precincts of the compound should h ^ 
lor 30 l,oo„. |i,-rt}-iive students Ld «1! fl," V , 
that college W'cro accordingly- taken to the Fort which 
away, and interned there for about 30 hours. They were 
after taking guarantees from the Principal that the defaci 
would not happen again. Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson notices 
he was waiting for on opportunity' to show them the 
law ; and ho took this opportunity of doinf»^ fm martiah*^ 

190 ' Xhe object and 



character of this action would appear from the follovring extract from 
Licutenant'Coloncl Johnson’s evidence : — 

Q. Your view thou was and your view still is, that it was a reasonable * 
order to make t 

jj, I bad got to stop notices being torn dowTi and I wanted to make 
an example of somebody who had torn them dowm. ^ 

Q, You considered it then, and you still considerlt to be a reasonable 
order 1 

A. Undoubtedly. 

‘Q, And your frame of mind then was, as 
* Waiting ter an opportunity you indicate in your report on page 11, that you 
**powe?of*mart/al waiting for an opportumty to bring home 

to all concerned the power of martial law ? 

A, That was so, Sir. 

Q. You were longing Jor an opportunity ? 

A. Only in the interest of the people themselves. 

Q, 1 did not suggest it iras any other mterest ; it may or may not 
have been but you were longing for an opportunity to show them the 
power of martial law 

A. Quite, ^ 

Q. And you got this opportunity ? 

* A, And I took if. 

Q. And you marched these 500 students and their professors in the 
sun 3. miles 1 

xl. That is so. 


Q. And-you still maintain that was a proper exercise of your an* 
thority as Martial Law Administrator 1 

A. Absolutely. I would do it again to-morrow in similar circums- 
tances. 

A poster of an objectionable character w'as found on the outer wall of 
, the Tayal Singh college Upon that, Lieut- 
Principal ef ’ tenant-Colonel Johnson issued an order that 

deal wi . if the college authorities did not find out the 

writer and report his name to him the same day by 12 noon, ho would 
take drastic measures against all concerned. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnson summoned the Principal and fined him Us 250, and sent him 
in the custody of two soldiers" to collect the fine. The principal, on the 
payment of the fine, was released. A .httlo later, it happened that tho 
man on who«e information, as to tho poster having been found on the 
college wall LicTitcnant-ColoncI Johnson had acted, was convicted of 
perjury at Knsur and on that the fine was remitted Then Colonel 
'Johnson undertook on a large scale the piunshmcnt of students' of seven 
colleges. 

SOO 



Tlicn Licutennnt-Colonci Jolmson issued orders tlmt the students of 
the 1). A. V. CoUf^rc, the I). S. College «nd the 
HmM »^u- Medical College should attend a roll-c/iU four 

i!«nts matie to walk: 1G times a day for a period of nearly three weeks, 

mile* a day tn the heat cf necessitated a large munber of studenta 

ay or many ay*. ^ walking in the hot May sun of Lahore IG milc.-i 
every day. Lieutenant -Colonel Johnson was under no misappr* hcnsion 
about it, for when it was pul to him that the students had to walk 17 
miles n day, he protested that it was 10 and tl at Im had measured it on 
the map. M’hcn h's attention was drawn to the liardsliip involved 
lie said ; “ No hardship at all for nhlc-hodied young men. , It uas only 
a mild type of physical exercise for able-bodied young men.” Accord- 
ing to Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, this order was passed not na a punish- 
ment, but for the purpose of keeping the students out of mischief. 
"When it was put to him whctlicr it ever occurred to liim that tins trra'- 
incnt of students was eminently calculated to make those young men 
very bitter with hatred towards the British Government for the rest of 
their Uvea, he amwered that the atmosphere of the <;oUcgcs was such 
that he could not make it worse. 

It appears that in all over 1,000 students were so punished, fionic 
of them were expelled permanently from the college and Were declared 
unfit in future to enter any college ; others were punished by being 
rusticated for various reasons ; and yet others had their Scholarships 
and stipends stopped. 

It appears that these punishments were awarded not after in^'esti- 
gation into individual eases, but Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson decided 
.that a certain percentage of the students in each college should he 
punished, When the Piincip.als of the various colleges sent up the lists 
of punishments, in eases in which he -thought that the punishments 
wetc either not adequate or did not come up to the proper percentage*?, 
he remitted the list to the Principals concerned to bring up the lists to 
the 'proper percentage. This is w hat Licutenant-Colond Johnson says 
about the matter; — 



Q. And on that did you inform tlic Principals that unless tj{c punisli* 
tnents were raised the colleges would be closed and the students would 
bo stopped from attending University examinationa ? ' 

A. That is 60 . 

, ^ Q. Have you got that correspondence between yourself and the 
Principals on the subject ? 

J. No, I have not. , '• 

Q. What happened to it ? * " 

A. It was filed in the offices of the Jifaitial Law Admimstiator. It 
was taken over with tlie rest of tlie office by tlie officer who succeeded 
him in command of Lahore. 

Q. It must be available somewhere in the official records ? 

A, I take it, it is, ** 

Q. Now in the correspondence did you suggest to the Principals that 
a certain percentage of students should be punished ? 

A. I am hot* sure ; possibly I did. 

Q. You suggested just now that you did so at some stage ? 

A. I thought I did, in this correspondenca 

Q. You fixed the percentage of each college which should be punished . 

A. I took the same percentage as the other colleges whose punish- 
ments I thought were adequate. 

In tins coiine6tion, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson expressed the view 
that by teaching them that there is penalty even for ‘ suspected sedition,’ 
yon are> stopping if. It is true that some of the students of the colleges 
in Lahore had been in the unruly mobs on the 1 0th April and some gave 
utterance to sedition, ^ut because some were guilty, to punish all 
whether guilty ox innocent as Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson proceeded 
to do, was in our opinion not justifiable Such a measure was almost 
certain to produce bittemesi in the minds of the students by reason 
of their^feeling that they wtere unjustly dealt with "When it was put to ^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson that the fact that he had received reports 
of the improper behaviour of certain students, was not enough to make 
-him decide to punish allrbe gave the following reply ; — 

Q. Because you got reports of the character you mention with regard 
to 20, 30 or even 00, you thought that was enough to justify in making 
ordm of this character afiecting thousands ? , 

A. I thought I was justified in making the orders at the time ; I still 
think, and I shall always think so , * 

;The correspondence between Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson and the 
Principals on tiiis matter shows that when two of the students who in it 
was' decided to punish by icstication for one year asked permis^on to 
withdraw their name*? from the examination for the current year, and 
the Principal ^vos disposed to grant that request, Licutenant-Colonel 
Johnson wrote that tuther the names of these two students should b-* 
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leinstated in the list for that year or two others substituted in their 
places. ^ ^ 

In onr view the critioism with regard'to the various orders about the 
students above referred to that ** it would have been prudent if the 
military authorities had consulted the college authorities as to the orders 
to be passed, and that the college authorities have disapproved of the 
orders as serving no purpose/’ does not sufficiently take note of their 
gravity. We are of opinion that these orders on their merits were 
unjustifiable and were conceived in a spirit of some vindictiveness and 
were eminently calculated to leave behind considerable feelings of bitter- 
ness in the minds of the young generation. 

, By his order No. I it was intimated that “ if any fire atrn is ''dis- 
' charged or bomb thrown at the military or the 
rca 0 reprisa s. police, the most drastic reprisals will instantly 
be made against the properties surrounding the outrage.” Colonel 
Johnson says 'that he called 100 leading men of the city and had ex- 
plained to them what action he would take by way of reprisals. , He 
told them that if any bomb fell or that if any British soldier or any bodv 
was wounded or injured as a result of that bomb,' that spot would be 
deemed the centre of a circle having a diameter of a hundred yards and 
that he vrould give them one hour in which to remove everything living 
from that circle and that at the end of that time the demolition of everv, 
building other than mosques or temples would take place inside that 
circle. Such an announcement that innocent people who may happen 
to be within such a circle, would be dealt with in such a manner, we 
cannot uphold. He further intimated that the continuance of electric 
lights and water will depend on the good behaviour of the inhabitants 
and their obedience to our orders. It is not from want of sufficient 
tact in drawing them that these orders suffer. It is apparent from 
what we Hhve stated above that they were designed to cause annoyance 
"and hardship to the Indian population with the object and for the purpose 
of ” teaching them a lesson ” as^ Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson frankly 
admitted. When it is remembered that those who composed the unruly 
mobs in Lahore on the lOth and 12th April formed only a small propor- 
tion of the population of Lahore, the injustice of treating the whole 
Indian population of Lahore in this manner becomes obvious. ' >• - 


2. Amritsar. 

3.‘ In Amritsar, most of the Lahore orders were repeated, e,g th 
Ourfow order, prohibition against gatherings and - processions, restric 
tions on travelling, exhibition of martial law notices, impressment f 
cycles, etc., declaration of stocks, fixing of rates of foodstuffs, milk etc 
Among the orders passed by General Dyer at Amritsar was am j ^ 
: that has been styled " Crawling Order ” 

crawlmsi 0«er. April “Li 

after General Dyer arrived and four days after the decla^#*’^^^^" 
Partial law. This order was passed with reference to a fitted' 



Miss Shci wood htd boon brutil)} attacked on tliolOfch Aprd by ibemob- 
Tlic street is narrow, but of considerable lengthy and has abutting on it 
on both sides liouscs of different dimensions The order was to the 
oliccfc that no Indians should be allowed to pass through the street, but 
if tho^ wanted to^iass tho} must go on all fours, and pickets were placed 
at certain points m the street to enforce obcdionco to this order The 
pickets had instniotions to bo there from 0 i m to 8 p 31 It is not 
suggested that the assailants of Miss Sherwood were the residents of the 
street This order must have had the immediate result of senoush 
incoiwcmcncing the residents of houses abutting on the street, and 
thereby punishing people who w ere pnnid facie innocent General Dver 
Bays ho thought that all the houses had back entrances, but when one 
B0C3 the street as the Committee did, it is difficult to see how he earned 
that impression Evidently it would not have affected his judgment 
or the order ev cn if ho had known that all the houses had no back en- 
trances, for in his evidence before us. General Dyer seemed to think 
that it was reall) yery sbght inconvenience to the residents of the 
street According to him tliej could go over the roofs of their houses 
IV c are unable to understand how General Dyer expected the residents 
of these houses to go from the roof of one house to another^ the houses 
being of different heights, and by that means reach the street 

Q As I understand there are many houses with no back entrances 

*” at all 2 * 

A I was not aware of that at the time 

Q If it be the case that many of the houses have no bach entrances 
what justification is there for pronouncing an order that necessitated 
the inhabitants lawfully residing m these houses to crawl on all fours 
when they had to leave their homes * 

J The} could leave at other times 3fy picket was only there 
from 6 A 31 to 8 p M I do not think it a verj great inconvenience for 
them if the> had to suffer a little for all that Amrit'sar had done I 
thought It would do no harm under martial law They could easily 
get the necessities of life by other means It would not have taken 
much ingcnuttj to get necessaiv things They might have suffered a 
little amount of inconvenience 

Q How were they to get food if mosi; of the houses had no back 
entrances ^ 

A Those who had not back entrances if the} had to get the neces- 
sities of life might have gone on the roof and improvised means If 
not thev could wait until S o clock in the night and then go out and get 
the things 

Q All this thing might h^i'e a verv different effect from the effect 
you wished Iii'stcad of being a just punishment on those who vveto 
intended to bo punished it might cause a great deal of iH feeling among 
those whorc'^onted treatment of this sort and who were not responsible 
for the acts that wore done ? 
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A. Amritsar had behaved verj* badly, and I think most of tho inhabi- 
tants of Amritsar either gave assistance or were only waiting to see 
what was going to happen apparently. At any rate, they did not oiler 
any help' until after the firing and if they suffered a little under martial 
law .... 


. Q. Do you admit that during a period of turmoil when the mob was 
having the upper hand, it is difficult for the peaceful citizen. to give 
assistance in quelling the disturbances and it is just on that account 
that the extreme act of firing upon a mob is justified ? 

A. Yes, they were obstructing law-abiding citizens, I presume, but 
I think that on that occasion, we only thought of punishing the wicked 
and men who had beaten Miss Sherwood who had to go through that 
street were punished. It was not my intention to punish anybody 
else. 


- - General-Dyer saya that he did not expect that anybody: would pass 
through the street and subject himself to this order of going on all fonis. 
It was, however, a very curious coincidence that vuthin a few minutes 
after he had passed the order and put the pickets, 12 persons had to be 
arrested for being insolent and he ordered them to be taken into custody', 
and the police took them through that street and the picket enforced 
the crawling order on them. General Dyer appears to have been pleased^ 
at this providential result. In his report he says : “ I inspected the 
spot where Miss Sherwood ultimately' fell and I gave orders for a triangle 
to be erected there ; I then posted two British, pickets, one to each end 
of the street, with orders to allow no Indians to pass, that if they had ' 
to pass, they must go through on all fours. I never imagined that ‘any 
sane man would voluntarily go through under those conditions and I 
was still searching for some fitting punishment when Providence stepped 
in. . After . giving my' orders I proceeded further through the city, as 
I passed I gave ‘orders for eleven insolent inhabitants to be handed 
over to the police, and brought to me at Ram Bagh at 9 a.m. next 
morning." I did not Icnow that the police who accompanied my force 
had been left at the far end of the street in whichsthe pickets were 
posted. Arrived at the near end mf the street, the prisoners were 
confronted by the non-commissioned officer in command of the picket 
and made to crawl, between the two pickets, a distance of about 
150 y'afds.” ' - * 


^ General Dy'er further put up a triangle in this street for Bogging 

1 . i people, and six persons who were under arrest 
riegging 1.1 th£.t street. ■ K j. t fi, li. ‘ oi j 

in the Fort for the assault on Miss Sherwood, 

-»on being found to have committed some breach of Fort discipline, were 
brought and flogged there. These people were ultimately found guilty' 
of the assault on Miss Sheiwood, but at the tira*^ they' were so flogged 
they were merely under-trial prisoners. There is no record forthcoming 
of the tiial'and punishments of the eleven persons above referred to, 
who were arrested for the breach of the salaaming order, or, of the other 
six persons who were flogged in the street. 
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Q Wliat ccrt'iinty had jou at the time jou ordered them to be 
whipped at thib spot that thej would be found giultj of this offence 
against "Miss Sherwood ^ 

1 I did not know they w ould be found guilty, I lashed them 
Q When thej ^vere lashed for a breach of Tort discipline they were 
not y ct found guilt j of the crime ngain'^t Shenvood, these particular 
men 

A The chances were from what I had heard and been told that 
these were the particular men If they were not the particular men 
and another man was beaten still it did notunatter very much whether 
he was beaten there or somewhere else, if he was convicted. I did not 
wi'sb to run the risk if he had committed the offence against Miss 
Sherwood, of his being beaten somewhere else , therefore when I heard 
that these were the men I had them beaten m the ''ame street 


Q Were you not rather doing that from the point of viefr of striking 
the popular imagination ^ 

J Ko, I had only that end m \ lew that these men had in a dastardly 
manner beaten a woman and knocked her dowm six times m the street, 
and that nothing was too bad for them either from the point of view of 
a British man or a Hindu or a Sikh or any other man 
• Sir Michael O’Dwyer strough disapproved of this order and tele 
phoned to General Beynon to have the order' 
wathdrawn as he considered it an improper 
order, and he informed the Vieeroy as to 
w hat he had done in the matter 


Sir Michael 0 Dwyer dis 
appraved crawling vrder 


4 Among the Martial Law Orders issued m the Gujranwala district, 
one attracts particular attention That order 
Giijranwala^and other which was issfled on the 22nd Apr 1 required 
the inhabitants of Gujranwala district whenever 
they met any gazetted European civ il or militarv officer to show respect 
to them by alighting from an> wheeled conve>ance or ammals that 
such inhabitants might be riding and dose 
SSt”fam‘MnveyancM any open umbrellas that they might be carr^ang 
and to salaam European and to salute the said olheets This order 
effeers cxteiidctl to the L} allpur d strict on the 

30th April and to the Giijrat district on 2nd 3Iay These orders calcu 
lated to humiliate the whole Indian population of those districts 
and have naturally left much bitterness. In our view, the order, as 
it was issued and enforced was wholly indefensible Lieutenant 
Colonel O’Bnen Deputv Conmiissjoner of Gujranwala savs that be 
approved of the order — 

Q Is it not enforfcmg liumiliation on the Indian people, to make 
them alight from tlicir carriages to salnvm an Furopean officer ? Does 
it not sav our ot that ’ 

J You jicrhapa put Iht other way It is rather tins wav I go 
;to tliB other extreme m insisting on the ortlmarv salutations being paid 



, r • .. 

Q^ For what purpose?* What 

other oxtremo ami making this order ? ^ "oocssitj- for going 

ThoMi^hla“hor“^utf^^^ 

nm a^%\j ymmfoc®th“^ the tvays of respectful- 

liated"”'’ ”'"™S tto l'“P'^--»nd 

Q- Y™ thl^rihem '™fb1tf 
”"r/ hiiss,- 

This idea of oiactin. ^ ““!>• 


, . US CllOCt WnillrT -L 

This idea of eiactinr. “ «J«ch. 


Restrictions 


■ Whereas it l.as'been Znm f" ^ 

SsSKS ||:‘if£Sr- 

:t tewanfs Eurnr*.,« “tis is in roTif ^ respect i i 
Mottial £an 4“™““™ of my ? '• 

5 o PimishnientH,^”' 'fated ?*'“ “otfer 


«y railways imposed as a 

701 - lor d«rra„5 

respect towards Europeans 


T ' Martial T """mention of Z ““ ^herei.. 

I now order that as a punishni^Aif*®' 'Jated 
of pa«?scngcrs from Guirantmi restrictior, ^ -^pril iqio 

nnd Kam&i to the tZih "i the /"gardini 

jvhich were relaxer.oZy’.To'n “'•■'■■“'> “d Ghtt?* E^Cu 

these stations for a f„rtl,„; „!;:: .'’‘'l “stant. rf„„ ?>i the Nortb^ 

Jam Z “» 


— .Vt iV.lIIlOKl TO t ie South ny,l -M , the erf-,** ® booT'ir, 

jvhich were relaxed t.2y fen •™'i Emfeh” 

theae B.aUoa, for a furthej p‘ri:d''o| ITZ^’ t 

of plzr ‘i'ot re. rZi 1“ fete.' <>. 


T, period of M dZ r again C 

It appears from this order tiiaf' ^ date 


Tf f " t .1 ' , ^aaintcnaiico of i-nr- because ttia'’ ooolcin 

4t further slioivs the incapacitv on t hub deeme 



four and five years. Iferc again it is tjic same conception that because 
some sebool boys'liad joined the crouds during thfe disturbances, the 
whole cla'ss of school boys was to be subjected to this order, irrespective 
of their being guilty or innocent : 

Q, Then it conies to this, Major Smith, that ^certain boys in this 
area had taken part in the disturbances 

A. "Yes. 

Q. Therefore you thought that it was necessary, partly hy way of . 
punishment and partly by way of inculcating respect in their minds, 
to enforce this order on the infant boys of five or six, who had hot "taken 
part in the^o disturbances at all. ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do you still think it was, a wise thing to do 1 
' J. Yes. 


The Government case after referring to the rumour that was circulated 
owing to this order that several school-boys had died of sunstroke, 
says ; — The actual fact is that on one occasion at Wazirabad, four 
of the small boys fainted from the heat, but suSered no serious effects. 
The mid-day roll-call was then abandoned.” 

The notion of punishing whole communities for the offence of the 
. few is responsible for the following notification : the following order 
was issued as late as the 19th May : — 

’ “ Whereas two students of over 14 years of age failed to salaam to 
me on the 16th instant, thereby contravening 
' fa" sabam' ‘ »oder Martial Law No. 7 ‘ and whereas 

'it now transpires that they gave me their 
wrong names and addresses, I hereby direct that all students of over 
14 years of age of the (1) firunicipal Board School, Lyallpur, (2) Arya 
School, Lyallpur, (3) Sanatan Dharm School, Lyallpur, (4) Government 
High School, Lyallpur, shall parade in front of my office in the Public 
Library at 08-00 (eight) -hours daily until the tw6 offenders are given 
up, or failing this until such time as I consider necessary. They wiU 
- be accompanied by a schoolmaster from each, seiioo'i, and wiTi iiiarcii 
past a Union Jack which will bo erected in front of my office, and salaam 
to it as they pass, under the supendsion of an officer appointed by me. * 
“The schoolmaster accompanying the boys of each school, will 
bring with lam daily a nominal roll of nil the of over 11 years of 
age at his school, signed as correct by the Head Master, and showing, 
against the name of each absentee from the parade, the reason for hi3 
absence. JHie-’e parades will commence from Monday, 19th instant.” 
Tills order remained in foice for one v6ck. 


G. In this connection m-ay bo mentioned the way in nhich the students 
were dealt with at Kasnr. It appears that 
■Six boys flojged at Kasur tome of the students had taken part in the 
l»tcaasc^the|r^happmtf to disturbances, and two of them were identified 
**■ ^ as taking jmrt m the riots and were subse- 



quently arrested and sentenced. One schoolmaster lepresentcd that 
his hoys had gone out of hand. Jlr, Marsrlon, Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Kasnr, suggested and Lieu tenant- Colonel Macrae approved that certain 
boys should be picked out to bear punishment for the whole. There- 
upon the headmasters were asked to select six boys and send them. 
When they were so sent up, they appeared to the authorities to be 
miserable looking. It was thereupon oidered that all the boys of the 
schools concerned should bo paraded at the station, and the six bigr^est 
hoys were selected. They were given 8i.x stripes each. ^ 

This is what Lieutenant-Colonel Macrae says about it : 

Q. Then on the 18th, some school boys w'crc flogged and you gave 
directions that the biggest six hoys were to be selected for that puq)oso ? 

A. 1 said generally speaking take the six biggest. The misfor- 
tune was that they happened to be big. 

Q, It was irrespective of uhethor they were innocent or guilty 
because they were big they had to suffer ? . ~ ° ^ ’ 

Yes, 


Q. Do you think that is a reasonable thing to do I 
Yes. I think so under certain conditions. 


Q. It was a mere accident that a boy being hi" should 
himself punishment ? 

.A. It W'as his misfortune. 


invite on 


Q. His misfortune was that he u as big ? 
A. Yes. 


It appears that orders for reprisals against the nrouprfT. t " 
who bad left Guiranwala” 

Reprisals on property o! Hafizabad in order to avoid arrp<,+ I ° ^ 

Uoiis. These orders threatened 

against the property of those absen d ^ 
nlso against that of their fathers or nearest relations fsep n 
nnd 29). The way in which these orders were earned out ^os.28 
the following instances. One Jamiat Singh Bugfra ’^vho ' appears from 
considerable position in WazirSbad and who was payinn^^^ ^ 
income-tax^ and had done considerable 

received official recognition, attended a meotbf» held ^®d 

connection with the hartal which took place the^nert in 

annear to have taken anv nart in the demon does not 


appear to have taken any part in the demonstrations Tf* 

whether he left Wazirabad for some legitimate Businc- ”°thnown 
the fear of being arrested. It is not known whether of 

arrest had already been issued at the time he left, g ^^ders lor big 


the authorities went to his house and were informed b '^ben 

was not there, an order was pa-sed by Lieutenanf n *bat he 
that the whole' of his property be confiscated ; and ^’Brien 

this order, two men were deputed to turn out in P’*®^Ouncinff 

and take possession of the property, and se\eral f of *behr ” 
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were so turned out and the pro])erty was taken possession of. After 
a few days, Jamiat Singh surrendered himself on the 2Gth and the 
propertj’ nas released about the itli of May on the application of his 
son. The follo^ving is Li eutenant- Colonel O’Brien’s evid(ihce about this 
matter : — , . . 

< 3 . Then you went there and ordered that the whole property of 
Bugga be confiscated ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And after pronouncing this order, you deputed two men to turn 
out the njen of the house in the Jallianwala Lane and to take posses-' 
sion of the property ? . ' 

A, Arrangements were made. 

Q. Yon know that in that house there ivere four females and six 
infants ? 

A. I do not know Umt. 

Q. Did you not know that the wife of this man and the mother of 
this man were there 1 

A. I presume they would be able to make airangements for therti ; 
they have lots of friends 

Q. And all these females and^ children were turnej out from the 
house and the house was.taKeu possession of under your order*?. 

A, Yes, that is right. 

In another case, three brothers had absconded Yot only was their 
property confiscated, bub their father was arrested and^ his property 
also confiscated. This was at the town of Sheikhnpura in the district 
of Gujranwala. The order passed by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien in 
this case was produced before us and runs as follows : — 

" Dntil the arrest of Amar Singh, Atma Singh, Santokli Smgh, sons 
of Gauhar Singh, the crops of the latter are confiscated to Government. 

wdi bn. ’pj.h ou. hhftwj. ?M?d. fin/i, 'in tlwua. udB. h/i 

liable to imprisonment or to be shot. Gauhar Smgh is dismissed from 
the post of lambardar. Arrangements to be made for his sum cssor. , 

Atma’s timber sliop of Sbeikhupura is also confiscated -to Govcni- 
nrent- The brick kiln, etc , of Amar Singh in Hardoi, Shciklmpum 
and Chuliarkana is also confiscated to Government. Any other pm- 
perty that the sub-inspector comes to know of also be confi«cated and 
a report made to me.” 

Another similar instance is that of Baih Rain wdio, it appears frorM 
Sir. Bo'iworth Smith’s evidence, was arrested bccanso his t.on Mans** 
bad absconded. It appears that with regard to people who had left 
tbcir places of residence and w ere w anted, "orders w ere issued prohibiting 
any people connected with them from cutting the trops in their field-* 
iTidil they returned 
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In Kasur, p goner'll order as issued on the 2Dth April to the following 
effect — 

“ And further also all such residents \vho have left Kasur on or after 
the 10th April 1919, will return to Kasur within four from this 
date, fading, measures will be taken against their property ” Captain 
Doveton told as that m connection nith this order, sis. houses were 
visited and opened, and in some cases clothes and vessels found inside 
were burnt and destroyed 

8 We find that m connection with the actmtica of the mobile 
columns that were st nt out in the rural areas 
Mobile coluir ns Hostages m places they took*certam peonle from 
ton for J P 

.. been done on a fairly large scale These people 

were not themseh es gudty of having done an) thing but the) were taken 
m order to ensure the good bchavioui of their respective viUat'es, and 
for the purpo'ic of creating a general impre-^sion and also to put pressure 
on the villagerc to gi\ e information about offences that had been com 
mitted Mr S M Jacob, Dircctoi of Agriculture who was associated 
with one of these mobile columns, gives the following as the objects of 
this measure — 


‘ It was more or less protective, to pre ent a recurrence of cuttmn 
(of wires) I thmk that was the idea underlying the orders 
which diiected the taking of hostages ’ 

Q How was that prevented by taking the hostages ? Supposing 
there was cutting of wires after you took hostages what was intended 
to be done to the hostages * 

A I suppose it is only more or less to impress the villagers that there 

• was such a thing as Government after all'^and they had some poTTf. 

I imagine that was the id^a 

Q ^^Tien you took hostages, did j ou tell the villar'ers whv von 
taking them 2 were 

A I told them that I was taking them in order to prevent r 
rence ecur* 

• Q What impression did you think )ou conveyed b) that"* 
recurrence happened what would happen to these people ? 

A That was left to their imagination 


In another place ho «ays “ As far as I remember thev w 
. K _ ^ j Police tham) m 

Lambardar flogged and pressure on the village to mve ®xert 

It appears that Mr Jacob ” 

Major Braid s mobile column took siis: hostages from one * 

the lamhardar did not show inclination to help and was un ^ 

when asked any information as to how and by whom th 
cut near the \illago, Mr Jocoh had him stripped naked ^ '^^cre 
lorn cloth bound him to a tree and inflicted 15 stripes on his 

him Bs 200 which he collected on the spot JJ). t ^nd fined 
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ho evontually found out that this lainlxxrdar had lib information and 
that the cutting of the wires had really taken place at some other place 
Mr Jacob sajs that he inflicted this punishment on this Jamhardar, 
acting as a summary court martial It is difEciilt to understand this 
aa it appears that the notification nominating ftir Jacob as one of the 
officers for the summary disposal of ollonces under martial law was 
issued only on the 23rd of April, nor does this case find a place in the 
return of cases supplied to us A similar case is recorded in the report 
of Lieutenant Colonel B our he who was m charge of one of the mobile 
columns In his report dated the 19th April he says as /oHotts — 

‘‘ Narwar — ^The zatldur and lamhardar were present As they were 
told the evidenco was strong and they denied all knowledge, 
they were gi%en ten minutes to produce evidence Tailing 
that I told them I would have beaten them They refused 
to give e\udence and two lajnhardars^nd four others were 
beaten bj a sowar bj my order I then gai e them ten minutes 
again and as they still refused I arrested the zatldar, two 
lainbardars and five others -and brought them in ” 

9 Mr Bosworth Smith, it seems, conceived the idea of erecting 

at Sheikhupura a building to commemorate 
'■"'’"teiiM o* 1319 “<1 was meant that 

people would go there and repent for what 
they had done on the 15th April The proposed house of repentance 
has been called ‘ Toba (jfhar or Jml Ghar Mr Bosworth Smith 
«ays about this as follows — 

Q Did you make any suggestion about erecting any house of repen 
tance * Did you suggest any Toba Ghar to be built at any of these 
villages 1 

A I suggested that poss^Iy good might come out of evil by getting 
the leadmg men to subscribe by building a Jail Ghar at Sheikhupura 

Q Then your idea was that people should go inside that building 
and repent of what they had done on the 14th or 15th April ^ 

A That was the idea 

This idea of Mr Bosworth Smith it appears, did not receive , 
encouragement from the higher authorities and did not matcnaliso- 

10 It appears from the evidence of Munshi Kirpa Singh, fahsildar 

of Wazirabad that about Rs 3 500 were 
Rs- 3 500 eolJtef'd from collected from the inhabitants of Wazirabad 
people for juppbdns declaration of martial law, and the ^ 

amount was u^ed for supplying the wants 
of the soldiers stationed Jhere ^ 

Q During thc'e days was every famil> taxed a rupee four or five 
weeks after the declaration of martial law ? 

A The Malik '*abib was m charge of the place and he had ordered 
this, and this monev was collected 

Q One rupee per familj or per hou^o t 



A. Per house. 

Q. And how was this money spent ? 

A. The soldiers were supplied with things which they required 
-because they had not got ready money with them. 

Q. In which week after the IGth of April and on how many days was 
this money collected ? ‘ 

A. I do not remember the date. 

Q. Was it the month of April or May 1 
A, It was in April. 

Q. And it was collected in a day or two 1 

A, No, it took 10 or 12 days, ' 

Q, What was the total amount ? 

A. Us. 3,500 about. 

Q. Through which agency was this collected ? 

A. Members of the Municipal Committee. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Armoured Trains and Aeroplanes. ' 


1. It appears that oa the 15th of April an armourejl tram which had 
machine guns and searchlights, in charge of 
British officer and British soldiers, was sent 
^ ***' from Lahore to Sheikhupura At Sheikhu- 

pura Lala Sn Earn Sud, sub-di visional officer, 
Sheikhupura sub-di vision, got into the tram and proceeded to Chuhar- 
kana station Some of the residents of Chuhar Lana and other adjoining 
villages had on the 14th and 15th done considerable damage to the 
railway lines and the lailv^aj station The armoured train proceeded 
slowly from Sheikhupura and arrived near Chuharkana station in the 
early hours of the 16th April Near the distant signal they found an 
obstruction placed on the line" After removing this destruction they 
were proceeding further when they found men about the line and opened 
fire , and one man was killed The armoured tram then proceeded 
to the Chuharkana station, but none of the rioters were there then 
Xiala Sn Earn Sud and the imhtafy escort got down from the armoured 
train, and went into a factory where it was suspected J:hat some men 
were in hiding Some rifle shots were fired in the dark with ^a view 
to terrify the village people There were no casualties On the morning 
of the 16th, the armoured car proceeded a mile further and pulled up 
in the \ icuuty of Chuharkana It may he mentioned that the Chuhar^ 
haiia railway station is not near the village but near what is. known 
as the Chuharkana market From this ^pomt the machine-guu was 
fired from the armoured tram into the village and later the party seems 
to ha\o gone into the village and done some further firing The people 
in the Village, who were thus fired at, were not at that* time engaged 
in any acts of violence and wo think that this firing was not justified. 
We set out below the examination of Lala Sn Earn Sud about this firing. 

Q So you moved your armoured tram from the station to a place 
beside this village and pulled it up there ^ 

A* Yea • 

0. And then j ou fired into the village, did you ? 

A I ha% c said m my statement that while we were m the armoured 
tram we noticed the mo-vement of a number of people in the Milage 
Q Yes, I will deal with that in a minute. How far were these people 
whoso movements jou saw from the train * 

A, So far as the cje-siglit could reach 
Q How man> j ards from j ou ^ ' 
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A, I cannot give the nnmber oi yards. It 'was aa far as my eye- 
sight 176111. 

Q. Yon were on the railway line ? 

A. Yes, and I could see the movement of the people. 

Q. You were in your armoured train opposite to the village t The 
village consists of hous^ ? • 

A. Yes, hut we discovered the movements of the people on the 
^ outskirts of the village. 

Q, Thht is between the village houses and the railway line ? 

A. No, on the other side. 

Q. There must-be several rows of houses, there cannot be only one 
row 1 

A. Yes, but I am speaking of the outskirts of the village. The 
outskirts could be seen, but not the inside of the village. 

Q. Where were these people, on the other side or where ? 

A. By other side, I do not mean a place which I could not see. I 
mean they were near the village, but on the outskirts of the village, and 
that I could see them from the armoured train. 

Q. Were they between you and the village houses 'i 
A. No, 

Q. Between you and the village houses there was nothing ? 

A. No. 

Q. Where were these people 1 

A. These people were on one side of the village. 

Q. What do you mean by other side, do you mean behind the houses ? 
A, No, I do not mean that, I mean a side that I could see myself. 
Q. They were in some outskirt that you could see ? - ' 

.d.^^Yes. 

Q. How many were there ? 

A, I could see movements of people. 

Q. You could not see the people at all ? 

A. I could see the people. Some of them could be seen moving on 
horseback a little further away. I could not give an exact idea of their 
* number. 

Q. You must have formed some idea ? You cannot say whether 
they were 5 or 10 or 100 ? 

A. No, I say I discovered movements of people. 

Q. You saw the people..aiid you cannot tell me whether there were 
five ox a 100 1 

.d. I cannot tell you. There nught have been a hundred people 
hidden behind. 
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Q I am asking j ou about the people } ou saw ? 

A Thcro were a good miny people Thej* were considcroblp more 
than fi\o cortamlj’ 

Q Could jou see thcir faces from there \erj well ? 

A Yes 

Q What wero their rao\ ements ? 

A They were moving 

Q I want to know what you mean by saying you saw their ino%e 
ments, what movements 1 _ 

A They were not committing anj mischief, I do not say that Thej 
were probably in consultation 

Q Thej wore not* committing any mischief ^ 

A No, not at that timo; 

Q were their actual movements ? 

A People were coming into and gomg out of the village 
Q You did not know what their object was ^ 

^ As I came to know later their object was to attack us in the 
armoured tram 

Q Their object was to attack you * 

A Yes, they were coll ecting and some were going to call other people 
Q From looking at them in the distance you made out they 
were going to call people from the village to attack you ? 

A No, I did not say so 1 said I learnt about it later, but we could 
guess that they were meaning some mischief to us 

Q It IS true that you learnt that afterwards , I am dealing now 
with what happened 

A Unfortunately I cannot eliminate things that are in mj brain , 

I have to take things together 

Q What we ore dealing with now is what you did at that time and 
what materials you had then and what wag your frame of mind Tor 
that purpose what you learnt afterwards is utterly useless tV hen 
you refer to their mo% ements, what were their actual movements * 

/I As I said they vote coming and going I fancied thej 
collected for some object 

Q You saw some people going into the village and some people 
coming out of it and from that jou concluded that thc\ were 
collecting to attack jou? 

A Yes, they were collecting with some sinister purpose 
Q From tho more fact that some people were gomg info tho Milage 
and some coming out at the time, % ou concluded that thei were ««sem* 
bimg for some sinister purpo'O ’ 
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A. Yes, I know wliat their temper was before. We were still there ” 
and they had collected and had not gone into hiding. _ 

Q. May I take it in this way, that because when you arrived in your 
armoured train they did not go into hiding, you thought they were out 
for some sinister object 1 


A. Not exactly. I knew these men had done mischief, and on the 
arrival of tho armoured train they did not disperse and so as they were 
still moving about I know some raisebief was intended. 

Q. Yon say these people had done this mischief 1 

A. The whole village was there I could not make anj* distinction. 

Q. You did not make any distinction 1 

A. No, certainly not, and as a matter of fact, the whole village was 
there. 

Q. And you considered the whole village to be guilty ? 

• A. Ycs.]i 

Q. And because they were not in hiding and were still showing them- 
selves, you thought you were entitled to fire ? 

A. Those people ought to have dispersed in the ordinary course. 

Q. Your \'iew was that when your armoured train arrived opposite 
the village, no villager ought to be seen, is that your idea 1 That is 
what it comes to 1 

A. It does not come to that, that no \dllagcr should bo seen. 

Q. When the armoured train came there you noticed certain move- 
ments ? 


A. Yes, I noticed certain movements and I concluded those move- 
ments were intended for some sinister object, 

Q. What I want to know is why did you conclude that ? 

A. They were not there in the morning ; they had collected th 
why were they there ? » 

P. What time of day was this, early in the morning ? 

A. It was about 12 or 1. 


Q. And your idea was that they had no business to be ooinfr 
or coming into the village at that time ? ^ 

A. Not going out and coming in. They had some horjcs 
why had they these with them ? " them, 

0- These village people should not have any horse at all ? 

A, No, but they should not be on their horses at that time 

Q, Your reason for concluding that you must fire xra h ' 
saw some people on horses, is that so ? f^ccause you 

A. As I say this was one of the factor. Do ma*. a i 
isolated manner. ^ things in 
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Q One of the factors on t\liicl2 >ou decjdcd to fire ^vas that >ou saw 
people on lioi'ics ? 

A Yes, some coming and some going 

Q And you thought Ihcso people hid no business to be on. horses at 
all ? 

A Not at that time 

Q And on that } ou fired ^ * -- 

A Yes 

Q What did j ou do next ? 

• A We went out and saw a number of people and the British soldiers 
fired, but it did not take effect 
Q Where did you see them 2 
A On the outskirts of the Milage 

Q At the same place as you had seen those people before ^ 

- A On the same side 

Q When jou saw the people what were they doing ^ 

A I cannot sav 

Q You did not notice what they were doing * 

A I hai e already said what they were doing 
Q But you now came near them, you had first seen them from the 
train , you had now ahghted, did you see what they were doing ^ 

A At that time I did not notice what they were doing 
Q You did not care to enquire what they were doing * 

A I did not care to enquire 
Q You at once decided to fire ** 

A Yes 

Q Why did you decide to fire ^ 

A Tre icnaw they were ior zoJscJvs/ I 

come to 1 now these men w ere doing some mischief 

Q Because you had the fixed idea in your mind that thc<e people 
were bent on mischief you fired ^ 

A Ye<i 

Q ^\hcn jou reached near them >ou did not enquire what they 
were doing at the time * 

A No 

Q Or look at them ^ 

A We wero Jool mg at them 

Q You did not care to «<co what thej 'ncrc doing, j 011 straightaway 
opened fire at them ’ Ifow manj shots were fired ’ 

A I do not know, some shots were fired 
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Q, How many people were killed ? 

A. I do not think anybody was killed ; one man was wounded. 

0. And did you do this also to teach the people a lesson and strike 
terror ? 

A. I said to avert that danger. 

0- To avoid the danger of their doing further mischief ? 

A, And attacking, and eventually, it was found that they were ready 
to attack. 

. Q. After having done this, did yon go back to the train 1 

A. Yes. 

The above extracts show that Lala Sri Earn Sud considered the 
whole village as guilty and resorted to this firing with a view to inflicting 
punishment and making an impression. In this connection may bo 
noticed the evidence of Lieutenant Abdul Rahim Khan and Bawa Budha 
Singh, Executive Engineer, Lyallpur. They arrived at Chuharkana 
from Lyallpur by an ordinary train. But as the train was unable to 
proceed further, they were kept in the market by one Iqbal Singh, pleader, 
for the night. Next morning they boarded another armoured train 
which had arrived there, and when this train proceeded and arrived near 
the Chuharkana village, the armoured train in which Lala Sir Ram Sud 
was, came up from behind and stopped at a distance of 200 yards. Both 
these witnesses testify to the firing in the village from the armoured 
train No. 3 and the subsequent firing by the parties that went into 
the village. The armoured train in which Sri Ram Sud was, then returned 
to Sheikhupura where he alighted and from there went back to Lahore. 
It again returned from Lahore on the 17th, and taking Lala Sri Ram 
Sud at Sheikhurpura, went to Chuharkana. There wus no firin" this 
time. 


2. Then on the 18th the armoured train with Lala Sri Ram Sud a^^ain 
went from Sheikhupura and pulled up neaAhp 
Firing frem armoured car of Mahnianwalia Tho x . 

«n1Bth April not Justified. oi Mannianwaiia. iiie party went to 

the village and nred into a crowd of about 25 
people found there. L. Sri Ram Sud said that he did not know and did 
not see what they’w'ere doing but opened fire. We set out^ below' th 
evidence of Lala Sri Ram Sud on this point. * 


A. We went to Mahnianwalia village, a village which had t k 
considerable part in the disturbances. ^ 

0- You came with soldiers ? 


A. Yes. 


Q. BTiat did you do there ? 

A. On the way, a crowd was seen and they were fifed on 
Q. 'Where 1 

A. Near MahnianwaUa, 

Q. Outside it ? 
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Yes. 

Q. What was the number ? 

A. I cannot give the number. It was a crowd. 

Q. Will it be 10 or 15 people 1 
A. More than that. 

Q. How many ? 

A. More than 25. 

Q. What were they doing ? 

A. There was the crowd. They did nothing. I cannot say they' 
were doing anything. 

Q. At what distance were you from it ? 

A. About 2 furloMgs, I should say. 

Q. You did not see what they were doing ? 

A. No. 

Q. You did not care to see ? 

A. No. 

Q. In what direction were they going ? Were they standing or 
moving ? 

A. They were probably standing. " 

Q. You were not sure ? 

A. They were probably standing. 

Q, What do you mean by * probably ’? You were not sure ? They 
might be moving in some direction ? 

* ^.4. They were there. 

Q. What were they doing ? Were they standing there or mov^ing? 

, A. Some might he standing and some might be moving. 

Q. You do not know what they were doing ? 

A. No. 

Q. And you opened fire on them 1 
A. Yes. 

Q. Who decided that ^ Yourself ? 

A. Myself and the Commanding Ofiiccr. 

We arc of opinion that this bring on the 18th was not justified. The 
action of Lala Sri Kam Sud was intended to bo punitive and for the 
purpose of creating an impression. The following are further extracts 
from his evidence : — ^ 

Q. Where is that village Mahnianwaha ^ 

A. It is between Moman and Dhaban Singh. 

Q. Did anything occur there ? 
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A. “yes, as both the villages o£ Slahniamvalia and Pvicca iKiUa were 
concerned in the mischief in the caseof Dhaban Singh, and had looted 
that station, myself and the Officer Commanding took counsel together 
and thought it advisable that some lesson must be taught to these vil- 
lagers. Then we walked into the village. I had no occasion to go into 
Pucca Dulla village, because it is further antiy. Mahnianwalia is nearer 
at a distance of one mile. Myself, the Officer Commanding and some 
soldiers walked together and on the way a crowd that was on the fields- 
was fired upon. 

Q. Was that crowd bent on mischief in your opinion ? 

' A. Yes, the whole countryside was' bent on mischief in those days. 
It was only after this firing had been done that they came to their senses. 

3. There was another case of firing which we think it is difficult to- 
justify- Captain Flowerdew on the 17th April 
Another on the 17th official instructions came to Ohuharkana. 

He wanted to arrest a person called Ram 
Singh, but he found that he had left the village of Chuharkana and was 
near a well two miles aw'ay in company of some other people. When 
Captain Flowerdew’s party proceeded in that^ direction, Ram Singh’s 
party, observing them from a. distance of half a mile, ran away. It is 
not clear whether Ram Singh was among the party. Captain Flowerdew 
was told in the village that he was. Fire was opened when one of the 
party was killed. The person killed was not Ram Singh who does not 
appear to have been traced that day. The fugitives apparently' then 
got divided into two parties. The main party was followed by Captain 
Flow'erdew, and the other party by Sergeant Davies. Sergeant Davdea 
it is said, came upon an armed party, some of whom ^’cre^mounted • 
and Sergeant Davies opened fire and killed four. Captain Flowerdew 
in his evidence before us said that when Sergeant Davies came upon the- 
armed party one of them fired at Sergeant Davies and thereupon Ser- 
geant Davies opened fire. This attack on Sergeant Davies has not 
been mentioned in the report made by Captain Flowerdew on the 17th 
ApriV CwAfcA is appenaVx fX to G'enerai’ .^eynon s report of the 5th S 
tember 1919) or in any other contemporaneous document W 
below the explanation given by Captain Flow'erdevr of the omissfon^ 

Q. There is one more fact. Neither this report on which v 
been examined nor any other thing mentions the fact that ^ nave 
upon Sergeant Davies ? yone fired 

A. No. 

Q. And today you add this statement that one man firwl 
geant Davies and upon that he returned the fire ? ^ 'ipou Ser- 

A. Yes ; I may explain it. At the time I wrote this rennrf 
no need to prove to anybody that there were riots on v). 
evident fact. ^ ^38 a self- 

Q. Because there were riots on, therefore to your m' ** 
clear that any party of soldiers that would go to rti,- mi quite- 

fired on ? ’ ^nllage would be 
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A No 

Q Tlio mere fact that there were riots does not necessarily prove 
that Sergeant Davies must have been fired upon * 

A I did not refer to it because it was self-evident that there w ereriots 
at the time , 

Leaving aside the firing bj Sergeant Davies, we are of opinion that 
the firing on the people who left the vicinity of the well on seeing the 
party of Captain Flowerdew from a distance is difficult to uphold 

4 On 14tli April 4 aeroplanes from Lahore visited Gujramvala. ^ 
One of them dropped eight bombs and also 
ropanes. used its Lewis Gun, another only machine- 

gunned, the third also used machme-gun, and the fourth took no action 
In all, 10 bombs appear to have been dropped, but two have not been 
accounted for The total number of rounds fired by two of the aero- 
planes was 980 The total number of casualties was 9 killed hv the 
aeroplanes as giv en in the Government case , the number of the wounded 
by the police and the aeroplanes are not separately given ,^hut they 
were m all 27 It appears that Major Carberry m charge of one of the 
machines first went to Gujranwala and ha\mg hov ered over it, went to 
DuUa village He found there a crowd of 150 people on the road, and, 
as he says, walking in the direction of Gujranwala He dropped three 
bombs on them and when they ran away m the village, he fired 50 rounds 
of machme-gun into the ullage The following extract from Major 
Carberry’s evidence about the incident shows that he was trying to pro- 
duce a moral effect — 

Bombs dropped on outlying Q Those bombs you dropped on parti- 
villagcs cular crowds that you saw there ^ 

A Yes 

Q Where were those crowds, m the streets or outside the village * 

A They were on the road outside the village 
Q That crowd consisted of how many people i 
A I reported 150, I cannot tell you exactly 
Q How many miles was this village from Gujranwala ? 

A About two miles north i^est of Gujranwala ^ 

Q What was this crowd doing ^ 

A They were going towards GtijranwaH 

Q How were you able to ascertain that they were coming to Gujran- 
v\ala ? 

A They were walking in the direction of GUjranwala , 

Q Vnd you dropped three bombs at them 1 
J Yes 

Q Then you say m your report that you fired machine gun mto the 
village itself ? 



A. Yes/- 

Q. That firing was not at any particular crowd ? 

A. It was at the people on whom I dropped the bombs and who 
ran back to the village. 

, Q. -When you first dropped bombs on a party of 150 strong they 
began to run a\vay into the village ? 

A. Yes. ' * • ^ 

Q. And you fired machine gun into the village alsq ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was over the houses in the village ? 

A. I suppose some of the shots hit the houses. 

Q. You say that the people when they were fired at began to run 
away, f.e., after you dropped the bombs they began^to disperse and got 
into some of the houses. .That is what they attempted to do ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You fired machine gun into the village and threw bombs on 
those people who took shelter in the houses but there W’Ore other inno- 
cent people in those houses. ^ ^ 

A. I could not discriminate between innocent and other people who 
were, I think, doing damage or were going to do damage. ^ 

Q. You say that on 150 people, that- were seen there, vou dronn 1 
three bombs with the result that they dispersed and ran into the vilh 
AVas not your object accomplished ? "Was there any further 
fixing machine gun ? need of 

A. The machine gun was not fired indiscriminately. It e 
the people who were running away. nred on 

Q. You fired machine gun into the village'? 

A. I said the crowd scattered and ran back into the villa ' 
ha\ e said that 50 rounds machin€>-gun were fired into the vilK ^ 

at the men. ^^Se. I fired 

Q. When the crowd split up and there could not be on th 
cular people in the village; they must be running awav ^ 
the houses ; then you fired machine-gun into the village 
houses in which there were perfectly innocent people ? - 

A. I was at a height of 200 feet. I could sec perferM^ , i, 
did not see anybody in the village at all who was innocent ^ ^ 

Q. Y'bat I mean, Captain, is this. \Yhen you threw ih 
them they b(gan to run awav. Was not tout °°®bs on 

pushed? • ■ accom- 

A. No. 

Q. What was the further need of nui chine- gunnjjj„ , 

them? Your object was to disperse the crowds tl/t 1 ^ killing 
and were nttcrupting to proceed to Gujranwala ^^sembled 

2,3 of bombs 



must have resulted in some casualties Was there any further need 
of firing of rnachmc-gun ^ * 

^ 1 A Yes, to do more damage 

Q But then the object seemed to be to hit or kill more people in that 
vcrowd, although thev had begun to disperse and ■were running away 
after the bombs had been tllro^vn on them ^ 


A I was trying to do this m their own interests If I killed a few 
people they would not gather and come to Gujranwala to do damage. 

Q Do I fcako it then, although by the first throning of the bombs 
thev began to disperse and run away, you still machine-gunned them m 
order to prevent the possibility of their re-assembhng, the idea bemg to 
produce a sort of moral eSect on them ^ 

. A Yes Quite right 


Then Major Carberry appears to have gone to another village and 
' there fired the machine-gun on 50 people who, 

KhTlsa saw, were coming to this \ illage from Gujran- 

wala According to Major Carberry, he did not 
see any casualties Then Slajor Carberry returned to Gujranwala and 
dropped a bomb which evidently fell over the Khalsa Boarding House. 
He further fired 30 rounds of machine gun into the people in the precincts 
of this building Then he dropped two further bombs somewhere about 
the railway station and fired 150 rounds of machine-gun mto the crowds 
in the city of Gujranwala 

Another aeroplane from Lahore, in charge of Second Lieutenant 
Vmcent fired about 25 rounds of machme-gun into a crowd of 20 or 
25 near the level crossing Lieutenant Vincent appears to Lave fiown 
round the outljmg villages and fixed about 700 rounds of machme-gun 
on small crowds who bad according to him dispersed and taken cover 
This appears from Lieutenant Vincent’s statement embodied in the 
report of laeutenant- Colonel Alinchm Wmg Commander 

We are of opinion that looking to the inherent difficulties m regulat- 
ing the operations of an aeroplane on p town consisting of a large number 
of innocent people the danger of a person in the aeroplane iinfamihar 
with the town not hemg able to out nKmisiskeaWy whether any 

particular people are peacefully engaged or otherwise and the conse- 
quent risk of hurting innocent people, are so grav e that the use of aero- 
planes in case of such disturbances is to be deprecated It is said that 
v/hen no other means were available of sending relief the use of an aero- 
plane was the only means that could b e adopted It is difficult no doubt 
to lav down any general proposition applicable to all conditions but as 
we have said abov e the danger inseparable from the use of aeroplanes lor 
bombing is so considerable that it should as far as possible be deprecated 
It appears that two days before these aeroplanes were sent to Giijran- 
wala, there was a discussion at Government House where Sir Michael 
O’Dvjer says it was decided that when aeroplanes were to be used they 
should not drop bombs m nn> city or thickly populatetl area because the^ 
could not do so with discrimination The suggestion to send aeroplanes 



to Gujranwala on tlic 14th was made by Sir Michael O’D^vyer. The 
iollowing entry appears in the Government House War Diary 

“ General Staff Officer, '16th Division, asked to send aeroplanes ani 
drop bombs if necessary and a good target presents itself. The oppor* 
tnnity for an aeroplane seems good.” 

The following entry appdars'in the General Staff Diary : — 

Private Secretary to Lieutenant-Governor telephoned to me as 
follows : — “ Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala, 12-30. ' Hartal still 
going on, mob active, more expected. Bridges on cither side station 
burnt. 15 Up Passenger stopped by mob. Police force insufficient. 

His Honour considers this to be good opportunity for aeroplanes to 
use bombs as there is little opportunity of hurting friends. ^ 

I repeated this immediately to the General Officer Commanding and 
received orders to send what aeroplanes available.” 

We are unable to uphold the action of Major Carberry in dropping 
bombs on the Khalsa High School and on the people in the two villages. 
It is said that Major Carberry was merely carrying out the orders given 
to him by Lieutenant-Colonel Minchin, which were to the effect that the 
crovfda were to be bombed if in open, and that gatherings near the local 
villages were to be dispersed if coming or going to Gujranwala. General 
Beynon’s evidence shows that the orders originally emanated from him. 
He says “ I can give you the -exact orders. I can remember them fairly 
well. They were to proceed to Gujranwala and bicak’up any gatherinf^ 
found doing damage to the civil lines or station and disperse any crobd 
_ within, I think, ^ two miles either proceeding to or coming from Gujran- 
wala. I -think "so far as I remember these were the orders.” We think 
that the latter part of the order was unfortunate and looking to the 
evidence of Major Carberry, sufficient discretion was not used in carry- 
ing them out. The two bombs that did not explode, by whatever 
machine they were dropped, were clearly against the instractions not to 
drop bombs in the native city. That they did not burst was merely an 
accident and cannot fasti/y t2ie action o/ the aeroplanes m dropumw 
them. On the evidence we do not think it clear that the bombs which 
exploded near the level-crossing were dropped from Major Carberrv’ 
machine. His action in firing from the machine gun into crowds in th 
street of the city we consider excessive. 


5. On the 15th of April, Lieutenant Dodkins flew over Guiran - I 
and its vicinity. He says he 
people in . fieU about mUo fctm tie' 

town of Gujranwala, and he fired at thp°^ i o 
-rounds with a Lewis gun. In a village, half mile west of Qui i 
he dropped a bomb at people about 30 to 50 in number who w 
“ing at the door of a house. Lieutenant Dodkins says he notir 
addressing from the door. The 20 people that Lieutenant 
were, it appears, not on any road, but in a field, and they xcp 
with sticks, ‘and Lieutenant Dodkins says they were doir> anned 

Were standing and talking to one another. When nai-ari t ® ^ork but 

. £23 ' Rejustified 



firing at people who were in a field and doing nothing wrong he said 
“ My orders were to disperse any crowd and that gathering of 20 people 
was a crowd and so I dispersed them.’* We presume that Lieutenant 
Dodkins did not in going to Gujranwala on the 16tli act on any specific 
orders for that is not alleged Ho apparently acted under the general 
orders that were issued to the Royal Air Rorce. General Beynon’s 
report of the 5th. September shows that when information arrived of 
attacks on railway communications on the 12th and the 13th certain 
orders were issued to the various units of the military force. ‘'Paragraph 
36 of the said report says . — “ Orders were also issued then to the Royal 
Air Force that the pilots were to keep a look-out when carrying messages 
or reconnoitring for any gangs damaging the railw'^ays and they were 
to fire on them immediately.” If Lieutenant Dodkins was acting under 
these instructions, it is obvious he exceeded them. If on the other 
hand his orders were “ to disperse any crowd ” without reference to the 
place where it was and ^rhafc it was engaged in doing, the authonty who 
gave such an order was wrong in giving such orders 
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CHAPTER VII. ^ 
Courts under Martial Law. 


Exclusion ol legal practi- 
tioners. 


The effect of the various ordinances and the notifications by the 
two General Officers Commanding was to bring into existence the 
following courts during the period of martial law ; — 

• ^ (1) Summary courts presided over by area officers and civil officers- 
authorised in that behalf to dispose of oases 
under Jlartial Regulations. Besides all officers 
designated as area officers, this term included 
every Officer Commanding a station or regiment, every Field Officer, 
every Officer Commanding a brigade and all officers appointed by the 
General Officer Commanding the Lahore Civil Area or by the Local 
Government. These summary courts had pow'ers to pass sentences of 
imprisonment of two years, fines up to Rs. 1,000 and also whippin<». 
(2) Tribunals composed of three Judges, which were empowered to try 
any person who was charged with any offence committed on or after the- 
30th March. These tribunals tried only major offences in relation 
to disorders. (3) Summary courts presided over by officers nominated”^ 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, who were authorised by the notifications 
of the 5th May 1919, issued by the two General Officers Commandint^ 
to try offences against the ordinary law, arising out of the disturbances 
but committed before the declaration of martial law. These notifica 
tions laid down the following limitations to the exercise of powers of 
those summary courts, namely that these courts (a) shall take co^ni' 
ance only of cases sent by the police ; (6) shall not try any person for 
act which is not an offence under the ordinary law ; (c) shall n t 
any person for an offence exclusively triable by a Court of S ‘ 

{d) shall not pass in respect of any offence any sentence which^^*'^^ * 
authorised by the ordinary law for that offence ; (e) shall not * 

sentence which could not be passed by a'First Class 
legal sanction for constituting the last class of summary co r+' * ^ 
powers* to try offences anainst the ordinary law i ® 


powers is not very clear. General Be}mon seem^ to think tliAf 
•the powbr from the Army Acl. "W e think, however, that it is ^ ^®rived 
enquiry to investigate this point and cxpre«!s any opinio 
think that the trial of people who were not arrested for° 
with taking any part in the actual disturbances by sneei-il charged' 
unwise. People like Drs, Kitchlew and Satyapal who linr? 


already been 


deported before the actual disturbances took plarp j - 
Lala Hat Hishan Lai, Pandit Rarabhuj Butt Chaudhrf a 



Oband who “v^cro not ch'irgcd mtb taking any jiart in the disorders 
o! the loth and subsequent dates, but were tried for haMng by tbeir 
preMous acts and speech been guilty of sedition, should have been left 
to be dealt witb b> the ordinary courts The course adopted was cal 
culatcd to create the impression that they ^\ero prejudiced in getting a 
fair trial The manner in which all legal practitioners of their choice 
were presented from conducting their defence necessarily heightened that 
impression It appears that Lala Har Kishan Lai and others were 
brought to Lahore about the middle of May, were arrested for the offences 
with which thoj were charged and the trial was begun in a day or two 
afterwards They engaged legal practitioner? from Calcutta, Bombay 
Allahabad and Patna but were demed their assistance This was 
brought about bj an order issued on the 14th of May in identical terms 
by the General Officers Commanding the IGth (Lahore) and the 2nd 
(Rawalpindi) Division respectively — 

“ Notice IS hereby gx\ eu to all people concerned that legal practi 
tioners whose ordinary place of residence is outside the Punjab mil not 
be allowed to enter the martial law area without the permissJoii**of the 
martial law administrator ” 

The issue of such orders on the e\ e of their trial had all the appearance 
of depriving these people of the assistance of the counsel of their choice 
It appears from Mr Tliomp‘»on’s evidence that the idea of excluding 
outside counsel orginated with the Punjab Go\ eminent, and they 
suggested it to the mihtarr authorities The reason for the sugges 
fion was *Hhe desire to prevent the disturbances of the pohticaJ atmos 
pbere now rapidly cleared b\ outsiders whose mam purpose would not 
improbably be the revival of agitation under the protection afforded 
by the court ili Thompson adnatted that this objection was 
inapplicable to all lawyeis who had applied for permission to defend 
the accused In fact however all lawyers were refused permission 
General Bevnon said that this was not the reason for vhich be issued 
the orders agamst the legal practitioners According to him the reason 
was that it was not necessary to ha\e these lawyers m, and that he 
■did not want to have to keep an office to deal with applications General 
Bejmoa said 

" Mv intention was that rt was not necessary to h^e all these people 
in They were not an advantage to me That is how I looked at it 
from the miUtarv point of view ” lu another place he said, I daresay 
I looked at it from the mihtaxy point of vieu and it was not necessary 
from the military point of view that those gentlemen should enter the 
area ” 

Q M hat was the reason that j ou considered their presence unneccs 
saiy ? 

A Because their presence was not considered necess'iry ” 

The suggested reason with regard to keeping an office for dealing 
with numerous npplu-stions is not sound Ihero was an office which 
\vaa dealing with applications for permits of tarious descriptions and 
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Captain, Do%oton sajs that m case of individuals who were truculent 
and defiant he auarded this punishment in eases is here the railway- 
had any thing to rccoier from them Captain Doveton says m his- 
report as follosvs — 

** Shortly after the raising of martial law from the city there was a 
noticeable influx of a typo of individual whose attitude towards authority 
IS as not a good example for the people of Kasiir, many of these being 
not merely truculent but openly defiant One heard such expressions 
as “ Ilukam hja chiz /int/’ “ Ham koi hitkam nalixn jant^ ”* Unless 
there \s as some tangible offence it was unfortunately impossible to deal 
svitU such persons, but in cases where the railway had anything to recoier 
from them, they svere sent to do work m the goods yard equivalent to 
the amount to be recovered from them in the event of their being 
unwilling or unable to pav ” 

“ In view of the fact that this particular station had been the scene 
of murder and unprecedented vnolence a short time previously, similar 
treatment svas meted out to all persons who threatened railway officials 
or made a show of violence to them, by way of pointing out that the 
station was Government premises and that they should be regarded 
as such ’* 


These punishments hav e not been shown in the usual return of cases 


3 Captain Doveton explains that he treated these as mmor punish 
ments and inflicted them m cases where the 
CompeJfmg, peepfe to put ordinary martial law punishments were unsuit 
their foreneaoson the , , j re 1. 5 , .1 i 

ground able It is diracult to accept the description 

‘ minor punishment * as regards the orders 
to do the work of loading and unloading in the goods sheds for a day 
oi two Then Captain Doveton compelled all people who were convict 
ed by him oU any oSence to put their foreheads on the ground,, 
irrespective of the nature of the offence Captam Doveton gives the 
following reason for adopting this eoursp —• . 


Q Vf fiat was 1*^ intended to accomplish this order about tficirpufring- 
their foreheads on the ground * 

I To the people of that place theit- wa'« no such thing as authority 
and every body was his own master The mam object was to iinpies^ 
on the people that everv body was not his own master and they had 
got to conform to order 

(} \\as that not sulhciently brought home to them by the convie ^ 
tions and sentences that you inflicted this on them in addition ^ 


A I thought it was suitable 

W e think It was nnwiso to bav^ mauc people thus put fheir fombead 
on the ground They must hav e felt it as a humiliation 


• ♦ Wl at b an Older ! I don't know any order’ 
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4. The f^lowiiig are the figures of the sentences of whipping inflicted 
in the five districts under martial law, ranging 
Flogging. j- 30 . 


(a) Lahore . 

(6) KaBur . 

(c) Chuharhana S. D. 

(d) Gujranwala . 

(e) Amritsar 
tif) Gujrat . 

(7) Lyalljpur 


80 

70 

40 

24 

32 

3 

m 


This raahcs the total of '258. It does not include the flogging inflicted 
on the six boys at Kasur and the flogging inflicted on the six persons 
under trial for the attack on idiss Sherwood fo»» the breach of Fort disci- 
pline. It aho does not include any flogging resorted to when the mobile 
columns visited the various villages. The normal procedure adopted 
was to strip the person to be whipped and to tie him to a frame-work 
and then lash him. It appears that a marriage party in Lahore Civil 
Area were arrested because they were more than ten in violation of the 
IMartial I.aw Older 1 and some of them were flogged. The area officer 
in passing sentence on one of them made the following record. " He 
is young. Flogging will do him good.” Lieu tenant- Colonel Johnson 
.stated before us that this case was regrettable and that when ho heard 
of it. he had the powers as summary court-martial of that officer taken 
nway. It appears that flogging in the beginning was done publiclv * 
but after the 19th April or thereabout it w’as carried mifc in Lahore in 
the Central Jail . Sir jMichael O’Dwyer says that the Viceroy had written 
to him on the subject and he replied to him on the 21st of April to the 
effect that he had told the military authorities that it was very underir- 
nblo to have public flogging. Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson and General 
Beynon told us that the Coraniandcr-in-Chiel advised them to disco* 
tinue public flogging. Sir Michael O’Dwyer in his evidence bofore^us- 
expressed the view that he did not think that there -was really aiiv h 
in having on the first day a few public floggings which would 
people realise that law was re-established and people who had inf 
the law must accept some chastisement. Although instructio 
higher quarters, as stated above, had the effect of stoppmfr ^ 
floggings in Lahore, in outside places it was not whollv T 

At Kasur a railway employee was flogged on the railway station 
2oth April and the sentences of whipping inflicted bv AT 
Smith of the Sheikhupura sub-dirision used tn-Ka -oosworth 


Smith .. 


Smith of the Sheikhupura sub-dirision used to "be carriM 
court compound after the rising of the court. Mr. Bot^ ^ 
explained that his court was held at the c.anal bunualow^^* 
outside the town, and that the only people present would b 
persons and the witnesses in other cases before him H Accused 

that the place " was not altogether private, and it said 

Sir Michael O’Duyer says 'that when he discovered th f 0 °^ Public.” 

being carried out comparatively freely he spoke to thAtr,;?* was 

on the 19th April. Up to that time, Sir SIichaprn’n^^®^^^®^fjes 
03 J said only 



12 floggings Ind been corned oufc Aiiparently this had not imtch 
effect Ott the martial law administrator for it appears that as inanj as 
G3 sentences of \\ hipping ^\e^c subsequently passed in, the Lahore Cml 
\rea itself This is not surprising ns Lieutenant Colonel Johnson told 
iia that 111 Ills MOW, “ when the civil population runs amuck, if I maj 
saj so, as in this case, it is the onlj method bj which 3 on con deal uith 
it” Sir Michael O’Dwyer sajs that after he had called lieutenant 
Colonel Johnson’s attention on the 19th \pril, ho had no reason to 
think that the facntenccs of flogging were m any naj excessive But 
in view of the figures given m tlie beginning of this p iragraph we think 
tint Sir Michael 0’I)w>cr was under some misapprehension The 
sentences of floggmg were attempted to be defended before us on the 
ground that it was the most convenient and speedy way of dealing 
with offences under martial law, and that it was the ordinary pum*Ji 
ment inflicted in the Armj General Hudson however, told us that for 
the last tv o years or so the Commander m Chief had issued executiv e 
orders to the effect that no corporal pumshment should be inflicted 
without gettmg sanction from the Army Headquarters and that although 
flogging IS in the list of punishment'’ lu the Indian Army Act, it has been 
placed somewhat on a different footing by the executive oiders above 
referred to There is also considerable repugnance to the punishment 
of floggmg as it IS humihatmg m its nature and m India for some time 
there has been considerable agitation in favour of the abolition of 
w hipping as a punishment under the criminal law Under these circums 
tances we think that it was unwise to hk\ e resorted to flogging on a 
scale on which it was done and that this measure must have resulted 
m bitterness of feelmg 

5 It appears that the cases of the breach of Martial Hotico^ and 
Orders were not manv and did not occup} 
these courts for any appreci 
able time The vast majonty of the cases 
dealt with by these courts w ere m respect of offences committed beta een 
the 30th March and the date of the prorlaraation of martial law In 
the Martial Law instruction No 3, dated the 25th April 1919, in the 
Sialkot Brigade 4rea, it is pronded bj paragraph 12 that an oMtlcnce 
will be tal en on oath and a verj brief precis of evidence and the accused s 
statement submitted on or with Torm No 5 

We are informed that these summary courts were bound by these- 
instructions. The procedure prescribed conformed neither with that 
prescribed under the Indian Armj Act nor with that prescribed for 
snmmarj trials under the Criminal Procedure Code These courta 
were empowered to award punishments up to uiiprisonuient for two 
years fine up to Bs 1,000 and also whipping , and it appears that thc> 
tned people for serious offences under the Defence of India Rules and 
for making seditious speeches and enforcing lartal Tleir decisions 
were not open to appeal Under the circumstances it was mciimbent 
that the trial should be so conducted and tlio record 'o I ipt that there 
might no room for nn> suggestion of prejudice In the form above 



referred to, column No. 5 is headed “ "Witnesses and brief circumstances 
alleged against accused,” and column 6 is headed, “Brief statement 
of witnesses for defence and statement by accused 7 and column 7 is 
headed “ Pinding.” "We had produced to us the records of tliese trials 
and a careful. examination of them revealed to us the following in a 
comparatively large number of eases : — 

(а) Column G was absolutely blank. 

(б) The whole form appears to have been ^filled in by some clerk 
. - and initialled by the presiding officer in the last column. 

(c) Under column 7, “ Kinding,” only guilty or not guilty is men- 
tioned. 


This has been done even in cases where a great number of prosecu- 
tion witnesses and a large number of accused Avere under- 
going a trial for a serious offence. 

(d) Offences such as cheating, perjury, false personation, adultery, 
etc., evidently not in any manner connected with the distur- 
bances, were tried. They were swept in under clause 15 
under the Martial Law Proclamation as acts which were 
‘ to the prejudice of good order and public safety. 

The "impression left on us is that these trials do not appear to have 
been conducted as satisfactorily as one would desire. Wc must say 
that some of these officers Avho presided over these courts appeared 
before us as witnesses but as at that time we had not before us the 
records of these cases wc were unable to put the above facts to them 
and hear their explaijation. 

AVc are unable to concur in the conclusions of the majority regarding 
. . . . arrests both by the militaiy' and the police 

rres s un er ma a aw. period under review. People seem 

to have been arrested on mere suspicion and kept in custody for consider- 
able periods. Some of them were never brought to trial, and others 
brought before the court had to he discharged because there was abso- 
lutely no evidence against them. Wc think that it was a very unsatis- 
factory feature that people were kept for many days under arrest without 
being brought before a court and remanded, and facilities for bail were 
unnecessarily curtailed, even with regard to bailable offences. 

It appears that Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien said that before the 
. introduction of martial law he arrested certain leading people at Gujran- 
wala and added that why he made those airests was that such arrests 
were likely to have most good effect. He also made similar arrests at 
Wazirabad on tho 16th and at Sheikhupura on the 19th April. He 
says, in none of these cases warrants were issued for their arrests and 
that they were arrested imdcr the Defence of India Act. It appears 
that Lieutenant^Colonel O’Brien was not appointed an area officer 
under General Beynon’s Proclamation of 19th April until the 23rd April, 
and the notification of the Government of India empowering the District 
Magistrates in the Punjab to make arrests under the Defence of India 
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Buies did nofc appear till much later Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien says 
that he had a con\ ersation witlf the Chief Secretary over the telephone 
and he "was given to understand that if he took action humedly it would 
be legalised afterwards if it was done in good faith 

We do not propose to enter into any detailed examination of these 
oases but gu e below certain illustration as examples — 

The following proceedings with regard to certain people arrested 
by the flying column in charge of Lieutenant Colonel Bourne are given 
below — 

Present as below — 

T Sahai'pal village — 

1 Jalal 

2 Bapkat 

3 Peer Bakhsh 

4 Mehtab 

Arrested by Colonel Bourne on ICth April who says “hfo 

direct evidence bjit it (Sahajpal) is near the place where grass farm 
stacks were burnt’* 

Police Report ‘ No evidence should be discharged ’ The four men 
are accordingly discharged and released from custody After it has 
been explained to them how wTong it was for people to attend to false 
reports and bad advice etc 

II Nancar village — 

1 Sajian Singh {lamhardar) 

2 Bahadur Singh „ 

3 Radha Singh 

4 Boota Singh 

5 HuKAsr Singh 

6 Devi Ch^nd 

and five others (not brought up by mistake). 

Colonel Bourne says The crowd who burnt the station came from 
the direction of Naiwar 

Colonel Bourne asl ed the 7 tadar and hmlnrdar of Nanvar who 
denied all knowledge of who burnt railway station and to produce 
e\idence as to the cuJpxit, they failed to do so and were arrested with 
others named above 

The police report as regards these Narwar men ** not wanted No 
o\idence Vilhge has been fined ” 

I accordingly discharge the Norivnr men present to-day and release 
them from custody after admonishing them as in the ca«=c of (1) 
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I may note Kanvat is fined Its. 15.000 (half a year’s revenue) by tlic 
'G. 0. C. Brigade on 2l6t April 1919. 

Tlic fine \Tas paid on 24111 April 1919. 

SanJee x'llhge— . ^ ' 

1. Veeu Singh. 

2. CnANCHAL Singh. 

Sankc i^a village in the neighbourhood of 'Waghd^railway 
miles) was by the G. 0. C. Brigade fined Bs. 300 on 21st April 1919. 
Bine paid on 24th^iMay 1919. 

Police say no evidence, should be dismissed. 1 accordingly discharge 
both these men and release them irom custody after speaking to them » 
.as to others, ^ 

Lahohe Cantonment: F. SPENCER, 

# I'olh il/o.v 1919, Cantonment Magistrate and Area Officer. 


These persons' amongst others were arrested on the 16th or 17th of 
April and were released from custody on the 16th of Hay {practically 
after one month^. 

7. Similarly we may draw attention to the arrests of Dr. Kedar 
Nath Bhatia and Sardar Gurdial Singh at Amritsar and of.Br, hlanohar 
Lai at Lahore. On the materials before, we cannot avoid -the conclu- 
sion that there were no sufiicient grounds for making these arrests. Dr. 
Kedar Nath, an old retired Assistant Surgeon, occupying considerable 
position in Amritsar, was arrested and hand-cuffed and kept under 
arrest for about a month, but wathont being brought to trial. Similarly 
Dr. Mnnohar Lai, a Barrister-at-Law of standing in Lahore, was arrested 
apparently because he was one of the trustees of the paper the 
'* Ivibune he was arrested and hand-cuffed 'and kept in the Lahore 
Jail for about a month, and released "without being brought to trial- 
Mr. Gurdial Singh, a Barrister at Amritsar, at considerable risk to 
, himself, did his best to prevent the crowd from getting unruly at the 
raihyay footbridge at Amritsar. Sfr. Miles Irving acknowledged his 
.services before us. It appears that he was arrested and at his trial 
Mr. Miles Irring gave evidence, testifying to the creditable part he had 
taken m assisting the authorities and he wag., discharged. Mr. Miles 
Imng sa\d to that “ I think people rather laughed at him. Tniat he 
a erwards said to me was * they arc all laughing at me because I have 
V? ^ arrested.* ** At Gurdas- 

^ arrested and kept in custody for nearly 

^ tricased without being brought to trial. In all, 

k- 9 persons were arrested, who were never brought to trial. 

S. It may be noticed that the sentences passed b>' the Martial Law 
considcrahly reduced by Government. Out of 308 
^ maintained and the remaimuir were 

mmuted to transportation in some cases and in the rest to sentences 



of imprisonment going dovm to one year. Out of 265 sentences of 
transportation, only 2 A\cre maintained, 6 'a ere commuted altogetHerr 
and the rest were commuted to imprisonments vaiy’ing from 30 yeais 
to one year. There is a great disproportion between the original 
sentences and those to which they were commuted and this gi^ es ground 
for 'the suggestion of initial sc^’^erity that has been naade. 

JAGAT NARAYAK. 

C. H. SETALVAD. 


SULTA^^ AHMED. 



APPENDIX I. 

Chronological Statement oi events in the Punjab* 

(Aeeidoed from Statemt^t of Punjab GovEnNjiENT.) 


SOth March 1919. 


Amritsar District. 

Amritsar . — Complete hartal but no collision -nith the police. Mass meeting: 
beld. 


Ferozepore District. 

Fazilka. — Hartal observed but^iops were opened towards the afternoon. 


Hoshiarpur District. 

Mukerian . — ^The Arya Samaj party secured the observance of complete hartal. 


Jhang District. 

Jhang-JUajhiana. — ^The hariol decided on at previous evemng’s meeting started^ 
hut was finally stoppec^y the leaders at the instance of the Deputy Commissioner. 


Kamal District. 

Karnal . — An Drdu manuscript notice with headline *' SOth March — day of 
hartal — sign of mouriung” found stuck up in the bazaar. This notice advocated 
mourning and prayers for passive resistance, and declared that two methodsof oppos- 
ing the Kowlatt Act suggested themselves, i.e., revolution and passive resistance 
hut as arms were wanting for the fonuer, the latter course should be pursued. 

Fanijiat , — Partial hartal observed and a meeting w'aa held in. the town advocat- 
ing^ passive resistance. 

, ~ ^ MuUan District. 

AZifhaw . — A complete hartal, affecting both Hindu and Muhammadan. shons 
was held. Meetings were held at the Karsmghpuri shrine at H aai., at the Prah*^ 
ladputi shrine at 1 fji. and at Kup Vangipamn at 4. r.ai. The speeches 
mostly directed against the Howlatt Dill. 


Muzaffargaih District. 

Kot Ada.— A meeting nas held by the local Arj-a Samaj, 
ing the Howlatt Act were delivered. 


Lectures condemn- 


31st Marcli 1919. 

■ Sialkot District. 

iSiallof. — A private meeting held to arrange a hartal for the Cth. 

Jallundur District. 

jMKuMdiir.— Provincial Conference mass meetings addressed fcv Tt* ir*. .'t 
and Bina Kath of Amritsar. . tvitchlevr 
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tudWana Dfsfricf 

XriidTttana — A meeting of 'ivometi protesting against the Ko^THtt Act was held 
in the Atja Samaj temple, sihon the daughter of Munshi Kam of Delhi addressed 
some -vromon and spoke against the Act 


2na Apnl 1919. 

Amhala Distnct • 

4 mhola — “Meeting held at which it was decided to ohserve hartal in the city 
on the 6th ' 

* Amritsar District 

4mrit<ar — Swami Satja Deo, a follower of Mr Gandhi, lectured on “-Soul 
Force” and endeaxoured to dissuade the people from violence and from holding 
public meetings until the issue of Sir Gandhi s manifesto 

Hoshiarpnr District 

Hoshtarpur — Suggestions made to mvito Dr Kitchlew, who happened to be in 
JullunduT, to address a meeting but the proposal was not acted on 

Jullondur District. 

JuUunditr — ^Provincial Conference nia'^s mcGtiof^s addressed by Dr Jiitchlew 
and Dina ^ath of Amntsir 

Lahore District 

Lahore — The Snpentitendent of Police forbade public processions in streets 
dor one month under the Police Act, 

Montgomery District 

Montgomery — Meeting in the Bar room to promote hartal 


3rd Apnl 1919. 

Ambala District 

Jlupar — 4 meeting was oigamzed winch passed resoln*ions condemning the 
Rowlatt Act and deplored the results of the Delhi nots This was followed by 
,#A’»wws\vj’ vottftVj AaeAvs? ti* .knetof lor Din 6ih 

Gurdasput District 

BataJa — A comhiittce foimed m tl c local Bar room to promote Jartal 

Gtirdaepiir — 4 committee formed to org^ituze a hartal {or the fith 

Gargaon District 

Itexoart — A small number of arm aU from Delhi spread the idea of hartal m the 
town 

Hoshiarpnr Drtnet 

lloshxar} 1 r — \ppareuth on suggestions made ftom Jullundiir, a leading 4r}a 
«!nmaiist and a few pleaders and traders discHs«c{l the observance of karinl on the 
Clh In cvtnmc two agitators (one of whom was subsequentK proseciiteil at 
Lahorcy got lip a ■'fiihawm-idan meeting nominatlj alwut ninnicipal affairs | ut 
hartal was discussed and e ptomment J(ohaihma<Dn pleader iras suhsequenfly 
asked to assume knder«hip 
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litJflhiana District. 

Ludhiana.^A second meeting lor tlie purpose o{ protesting against the I^wlatt 
Actftnd urging upon the people the necesrity of holding a hartal, was beld at Vjaisar 
cani grain market. 

Sialkot District. 

iJwUot.— Shop to shop visits carried out to promote harial, also a private meeting 
held lor tiic same purpose. 

, 4th April 1919. 


Amritsar District. 

/Iwritsar.—Dr. IJitchlcw, Pandit Kotu Mai, Dina Nath and Swami Anubhava 
Nand served with orders not to speak in public. 

Boshiaipnr District, 

^Iloshiarpur . — meeting was held by leading pleaders and traders, at whicli it 
was decided that Hoshiarpur city must fall into line crith the rest of the^Punjab 
on the subject of hartal. It was decided to issue a notice, fixing hartal and a public 
meeting for the Gth. 

' lahore Distnet. 

Lahore , — ^Thc municipal members and honorary magistrates and well-disposed 
traders were urged in the morning to do their best to prevent harial and disorders 
on the fitli, Lala Duni Chanel and Chaudhuri Shabab Dinspoke against the Dorvlatt , 
Act at this meeting. The promoters of the harial fixed for the Gth were warned 
by the Deputy Ck>rQmissioner that they would be held responsible for any disorder 
Occurring on that date. 

. - Mrlten District. 

^ Jlfwltan. — ^A meeting of theHinda-Mubaramadnn panchayat was held, at which 
It w 03 decided to frustrate the welcome^ which the Itunicipal CJommittee had decided 
to give the 2-30lb Punjabis who had recently returned from active Service in Egypt 
and Palestine. The Vice-Presidents of the municipal committee 'vainly remons- 
trated against the proposed action. 

^ Kamal District. t 

Koruob — A meeting was held to arrange lor the hartal on the Gth. 


^ Sialkot District. 

£ia7l-ot. — Handbills issued in furtlierance oi the harial fixed for the Cth 


5th April 1919. 
Anailsar District. 


con^ committee, alarmed by Delhi riots. deckr,v,l • * 
harial on the 6tb. Leading tilaem w^embled at the hotuse of the Dmuif tn 

vhom they AMured that there would bo no harial ..i CommiS' 


siouer°whom they AMured that there would bo no 
Satvapal and Kitchlcw and some othem decided at a private 
phoold take place. wceun*, that harial 

Dera Ghari Khan District. 

A l, . 

rexorepore District. 


reror^^jwef. — florJaf^ had been umhrr tL^ewvion sice«- the « -i 

cveUta»Hy^id<'d on the 5th evcnms^to^ljoia Urisloa the Gth! ' 



Gnjranwflb Disirict- 

Oujrantcaia — Bamstcrs tincl picadors arranged a meeting, the notice regarding 
which was hurncdly printed and circuhtod through the town In the afternoon 
the Deputy Commissioner sent for the leaders and warned them ho would hold them 
rcsponsiMo for any disorder In tho everting a meeting, largely attended by Hindus, 
was held at which tho speeches denounced the Rowlatt Act as a shameful recom 
pctise for India’s loyalty One mdmdual, speaking as an eye wtness of the Delhi 
incident, alleged that the oflicial account was incorrect 

Ifafizabad — I/)caI agitators held secret meeting to discuss measures of passive 
resistance, a special delegate being sent to Lahore to concert action 

^ , Hoshiaipar District 

Uoshiarpur — A notice under 53 signatures isru^d, directing harlal to be 
observed on tho Cth A few leading citizens, whom tho local authorities advised 
to stand out against hartal, issued a notice against it without efteet 

Jhelum District 

Jhelum — A private meeting held by certain residents decided to promote hartal 
on tho following day 

Lahore District 

LaJme — The promoters of the hartal attempted to obtain full control of the city 
by offering to take rcsponaibihty if the police were withdrawn They took full 
advantage of the assurance given that Government would no^ forcibly compel 
shopkeepers to open or close shops and employed a good deal of pressure to pro- 
Tuote the harlal Notices and placards issued Arrangements were made to 
parade military forces round the Fort road and elsewhere 

Ludhiana District 

Ludhiana — A third meeting for purpose of protesting against tho Kowlatt 4ct 
^nd urging the people to hold a hartal, was held at Qaisarganj gram market 

Lyallpur District 

Ltfallpiir — ^The district congress committee held a public meeting of pi-otcst 
against the Rowlatt Act It was resolved to institute a hartal on the following 
day 

Montgomery District 

Monlgammj — large number posters inciting people to protest against the 
Ifowfatfi! Srii waa bnrerg^ht /rwitr Labour jdJ #Jm> 

Kama! District. ' 

fTarnal— Mass meeting to arrange hartal 

Muban District 

JJ/i Uan ^ThoDoputj Commissioner called up 15of thomostproramcntiaerabers 

-of tho Hindu "Muhammadan panel aijal, and warned them that \ lolenco in enforcing 
a hartal would bo treated as criminal Tho warning was received m silence Tho 
proposed visit of tho 2 30th Punjabis to tho city was postponed 

Kuzaffargarh District 

hot Ad I — ^Pandit LoL Nath, an employee of tho Lahore Arya Samaj, deb 
vered a lecture at a public meeting condemning the Rowlatt Act 

3/« affargarh to\en — In tho cacning tho incrctarv of tho locd branch of the 
new ^Inshm League bunounced hr would h >1 1 a meeting m ins iiouso on tho follow- 
ing (6th) morning 
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' Ravfalp’mdi District. 

Rnvialpindi ciVj/.— XIa«s meeting took place to protest agalrat Iko Rowlatt Bill 
and adroc.'vtc a harlal. 

Rohtak District. 

B^hadurg^rh . — A meeting ^vas licld at which a Iccttire was given by Pandit 
Tota Ram of Aligarh. 

Sialkot District. 

Sialkot. — 3ra«s meeting at the Ram Talab to promote harial. Speeches dealt 
with necessity for Ilimlu-^tuhammadan tinity. The local leaders warned by Iho 
Deputy CoriMTiissionor that violence would ho suppressed by military force 


6th April 1919. 

Amhala District. ^ 

Amhala cUy. — An' incomplete hartal. In tlic evening n meeting protesting 
against the Rowlatt Act 

Rieprr. — Parti vl /wrtoi. G rtuin Arya Sarajhts opposed the Sttb-Divhlonal 
Ofliccr in his efforts to explain the Roslatt Act to the j>cople. 

Amritsar District. 

Amritsar . — A manuscript notice was affixed to the clock (oner calling on the 
people to *' die and kill.” Complete hartal hut no collision with police, the org.a- 
nizccs avoiding anything to justify intervention. 


Dcra Ghari Khan District, 

Jaf7ip«r. — Public protest meeting held, winch was attended by Hindu and 
Muhammadans. 

Ferozepore District. , 

Feroreporft eify niwi caatoHinents.— //artol observed. In the morning there was 
a large meeting at which the spocohes were directed against the Rowlatt Bill. 

tAhohar and Qidarhaha. — JIarfal observed, and n public meeting was held 
at Abohar. 

Gujranwala District. 

Al-alyarh. — 3fembera-pf the Diwan fami'y, descendants of the Mnltan rebel 
Diwau Mulraj, with other Hindus' went round the bazaars inducing shop-keepers 
ro c/oso their shops. In the evening a meeting was held hut speeches were laoder* 
Ate. 

Gitjramcnla . — Complete hartal ob'-ervod with meetings at which tniartpreaenta- 
tion of the Rowlatt Act was industriously earrierl on. I 

Ila^ahad . — A partial hartaJ obsorvetl and in the evening meeting held, at whieb 
speeches against the Rowlatt Act were delivered. ' 

fJnmnoyar . — Hartal obscrvetl. 

Shcilhipura. — Hartal and a protest racetins of Hindus and ifulwramada 
jrazimbod. — Efforts of Hindus to force a hartal frustrated by prominent Ifoha'm 
Gardaspur District. 

lialala, DhariicaJ, Dinanagar, Curda^pUft Palhanlvt end^w/anof/f .... 
hartal observed. ' 

.-l/itesf, Kttdian and Sahal . — partial hartal observed. 

. Gergaon District. 

Baff'rJyarh,— Under pressure from Delhi a hartal was started 
about two boars. abandoned afur 
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Fartdabad — Flartal wag observed for t\To daya» 

Parical — FFarlal obiicr\cd Meeting was belt! and collection raised for defence 
of tltosc who might; he prosecuted m tins connection 

Jietcart — Uarial observed The people w'crc restless and moved about-m 
crowds The station was visited and refreshment rooms forced to close ^ 

Hissar District 

Zfhiicant aty — Complete harlal and a mass meeting Some persons went about 
m mourning garb, carrying black flags 

li\«sar t\iy — Complete hartal A meeting was held in the mormng to protest 
against tbo Doivlatt Act Another m ee ting was h el d in the evening to offer prayers 
for the withdrawal of the Act, and speeches wert also delivered 

llansi-CiUj — Attempts made to promote a Aar/of but no results vras reached 

^ Hoshiarpur District 

Boihiarpttr — General hartal was observed but some shops continued to supply 
tegnlat customers in an unobtrusive manner In tiie afternoon a public meeting: 
protesting against the Itoulatt Act was held, at which the attendance was iurlj 
large, and speeches, misrepresenting the Rowlatt Act, were delivered One speaker 
made inflammatory reference to the Delhi not The audience w as quiet Burial 
’ was observed in most towns and larger villages near tow ns 

Jbsng District 

Ghmtot — An abortive attempt at harlal 
tShorhoi —Another attempt at harlal stopped 

Jhelum District 

JheJxtm city — Complete harlal, and in the cvemng a protest meeting 
Jullnndur District 

JuUundtir City, I\auanshahr, Banga and Bahon —Barial observed Mass 
meetings and speeches against the Rowlatt Aet 

Karnal District 

Karnal — Hartal observ ed 

Pampat — Unsuccessful attempt to observe hartal 

• Lahore District 

Lahore — (Events described lU this Report ] 

Ludhiana Distnct 

Lvdhtana —A general hartal and in the evemng a meeting at the Budha \ala 
Ghat Hartal also observed at Khanna and Sahnewal- 

Lyallpur District 

Oojra —A pleader from Dyvllpur and some local Arj a Samajists tried to organize 
a Aartaf but faded 

Jarautcala ^Attempts were made to ptumoto a Acrfal and Bubscnptions were 

collected for the famdccs of the “ Delhi martjn ” 

Lijallpar cdy — A general harlal was oNened all ilaj The District Con^rc*.-* 
Committee held a public meeting in (he evening at which resolutions against the 
Act were rcconlrd The behaviour of the crow ds was ordcrlv and there was little 
excitement, though there was much misrepresentation of the objects of the Row! itt 
Act- 



Tandlianicola —A harial org'\m7cd alter the arrival ol the morning train 
(8 am) which lasted tiU Bwnset Ihis was rnsUgated bj local merchants (mainij' 
Arya feamajiatsi) who had nmved irom Lahore 

Toha Tel S% 7 igh —There was a public meetmg^and^a \cr> bnct harial at loba 
Tele SingU orgamzed bj two local pleidtrs 

Montgomery District 

Chicliauaint —The ginmng factory and one other factorj stopped work 
Kamalta — Harial and A protest meeting 

Motilgomery ct(t/ — A complete hartal obsened ^ 

Maltan District. 

MvUan etty —A karlal w as obsen cd at the instance of the Hindu Muhammadan 
Tpanchayal A large meeting was held outside Pelhi Gate in the evening, at which 
spctchcs were directed against the Rowlatt Bill 

MuzaSargarh District. 

Kot Ada — ^In the mormng a piibho meeting was held at which resolutions 
condemning the Rowlatt Act were passed Hindus’ shops were mostly closed, 
and fasting was also observed by some ol the Hindus 

Muzaffargarh toten — ^Thc meeting convened by the Secretary of the local branch 
of Hjo jScw M ushm League was held and attended by about 300 people Speeches 
were delivered against the Roivlatt Act A number of ehops were closed, but 
there was no procession or other incident of importance 

Rawalpmdi District 

RflKa/piHtfi city— A special meeting of the Khalsa Young Men’s Assoc ation 
was held protesting against the Rowlatt Act 

RohtaL District 

Bahadtrgarh —Meeting m the evening with an address bj Bandit Tota Ram of 
Ahgarh ^ 

t Jtohtal — Hartal followed bj a meeting lu the cvemng Opposition ^liowji to 
making a bier and. digging a grave for the Revd Mr Catylen who bad died fb-it 
mormng 

Sonepat — llarhzl during the day, following bj pnbUc meeting m citj Mandt 
Sialkotr District. 

StalLot city — Hartal Shops were closed, tongas stopped running ^fi f, 
eioiis held but proceedings, were o tdcrlj A large mass meeting held m the ex cmng 

Simla District 

Simla ■ — Hartal was obscricil and a meeting was held 


7tli Apnl Ifllfl. 


Amritsar District 

Awrif«ir — Bnvate meeting held to conaidcr the continuation nr 

" ot the agitation 


Hissar Distnct 


LAitnwii c».y — A t nsb meeting held, '^herein addition t 

llindw Muhvmmadan umtj was prcncbcU anti fcebncj aeain,. tv 
•were expressed “ e tfce Rowlatt 



Monteomefy Disinct 

• Safghara^Ilarlat ob«mc(l 

Multan District. x 

MtiUnn — ^Thc gcn^r-xl } artnl ^\]uel^ Incl begun on tlic Cth vas continued 

• . 4 

8th Apnl 1919. 

Hissar District 

*'i?Aiuan» cily — A Hmdu Muhammadan umtj meeting waa held 
Sirsa — Hindu Muhamm'idan intxUng to protest against tho Ronlatt Act 

Jhang Distnct 

• Chtntot — \ji endeavour to arrange another liarlal luled 
Multan District 

Alidlaii tily — Tho general Ziorful, -nhicli In'd begun on the 0th, -was continued 
A meeting was fonned to arrange for the “settlement of all cases by jxt«c7iayat 


9m April 1919. 

Amritsar District 

Amritsar — The Hindu festival of Jtam Naumi was celebrated by Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike During the procession^ instead of cries giving honour to tho 
Hindu deities the political shouts of ” H%ndu JiTu^^snlman ti jai ” and ‘ JlfoXatma 
CrauiAt ti jai * were raised hut little evidence of active feeling against Covemment 
dtscermblo, though a party of Muhammadans, dressed to repr^ent the Turkish 
Army made snmewbat offensive demonstration. In the evening orders were 
received from Ciovernment by the Deputy Commissioner for the deportation of 
Drs Kitchleiv and Satyapal . 


Gardaspur District 

Dafala — ^Fraternization between Hindus and Miihamraadang during celebration 
of the Hmdu festival of iJawi Aaiimt There was much shouting for Gandhi and 
in some instances the words AUah. Jtam and Om were impressed on the clothes 
of tile crowd to betoken union “ 


Kama! District ^ ^ 

Paiiipdl —Celebration o! the Hath Jalra at wlncli Ifindus and Muhammadans 
fraternized, and organized demonstration in honour of Gandhi 


Lahore Distnct 

Lahore— 'The Jfam AVwm. procession was utilized by the popular leaders for 
tliodispla5 of seditious sentiments -md fratcrnizatioubctwecnHindus andMuham 
madans Lala Dam Chanel led it on horseback 


j Qurgacn Diitrict 

Po^uol — ^Ir Gandhi prevented from entering the Fiinjab aoJ served with an 
order to rciide uithin tho Bombay Presidency 


lOtb April 1919. 

Amritsa- Dwtnet 

Aiardsar — fOutbreak descnlied in this Rei<ift i 
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Bhagtanuxila rat^w'iy siafton on tho Tam Tann Im'^ was burnt arvJ looted an d 
telegraph broLcn. An attempt nas macio on tho mam lino towards Lahore but wa s 
defeated by fire from the railway pohco guard on tho Calcutta mad 

Chhekartn r(tPit?ay stalion — \ight attack by a mob of vilhgers who btoko tho 
mndo^^nof tho station and then proceeded to loot a gobds team that was stanjiug 
jn tho yard ^ 

^ Gnrgaon Distnc* « 

Ottrqaon — Partial htrlal held At night a largo mooting was bold at which 
it was decided to hold harlal on tho no’ct day and on tho last Saturday of every 
month till the RQwhtt Act was oanc'’ned, but thw latter suggestion ivas not earned 
out 

l^aftcoZ — llaridl renewed 


Hissar District 

likmani city — An unsuccessful attempt was made to hold another hartal 
Jullundur District. 

htlhtnittr — N'ows regarding tho Amntsar disturbances arrived in the evening 
anl caused som’' e'5''item'‘nt • 

Lahore District 

Lahore — [Outbreak os described in this Peport ] 

Ludhiana District 

Lu Uliana — A meeting was held at the Qaisarganj market for the purposes of 
fnrtfirnng ritndu Sluhammaclan unity, of considering the construction. of a \ational 
Hall m Ludhiana, and of inviting the provincial conferenco to Ludhiana in 1920 

Sialkot District 

Sidltot — ^Abdul Hai, a I<ahore agitator, addressed a meeting 


nth Apnl 1919. 

Amhala District * 

Anihala — Another hartal attempted but ivithout success A meeting was held 
in tho evening ^ 

Amntsar District 

Aviritmr — Heinforcements amved from Tulluiidur Banal of rioters killed on 
10th, took place ivith a large pcoceasiom Troops marched through the city. 

Guirauwata District 

ChiOmrUina — ^Protest meeting m Alandi mosque attended ly Ilindiis and 
iru-saalmans Hartal urged 

Sangla — ^Afecting held, deciding upon hartal for the nest day 


Gurdaspur Distnct 

Gnrda<tpir — The Deputy Commissioner nisembled alt ava(lah% members of 
the local ^ar in. his court in. the fort noon and asked them m view of the senonan 
of the situation to come out unm stakeaWv on tho side of Uw ap^j 
response was ImU heartM and m on** instance chiirlislu In. the evemmr the^ 
a joint Hindu ’Muslim meeting at th" \raianwah mosque ^ 

^ * Gnnraon Distn« 

G »o7aofK—Har*uI continued Hmla 'MnhaTmalaa mectm ^ n ..t. . 

mosque ^ Araiauwal 



laborc District. 

Ji,a4M<r — [Out brtak dt«cribetl in tins Rejiorl] 

Khm Kamn railuay slohon — Dftintvgo dom Lj alout 10 mm, irainl) swfffrs 
from Pfttin village, -who wtic drncn oil bj some local zamtntlare 

Lahore — [AlUitarj iii the city as d<^3cribed iq t-his Beiiort ) 0 ‘ 

Path —Rioting from about 8 to II p st , fKjmc d-fmago do no to tho station. 
Telegraph wres cut 

Jatlo and /farbonspuro — lelcgrapli posts- biuhtn and all tvires cut loi tvo 
miles ^ 

Hoshiarpur District 

i/oshiarpwr — ifeeting to protest against deportation of Mr Gandhi 
Mvlerxan — Hartal here and at other places m the district " 


^ Ludhiana District ' 

Lttdhxana - — A meeting uas held at ttt Qaitarganj iraihcl to prctist again«t 
the arrest of ilr Gandhi ^ 

Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur aty reported to be verj restless, and the district congress tommitteo 
active inth protest propaganda Hartal decided for 13th 

Multan District 

Jlfwhflii — In the morning the Commissioner assembled at his house a meeting 
of military and cml officers, roicts and pleaders to wl om he explained the RoVrlatt 
Act and called on them to alJaj excitement and prevent disorder Sci eral pJeaders 
undertook to cndeaTOiir to dissuade the people from violence or urconstitationol 
action, and iverc accordingly pcrraitted to bold a public mtcfinj' that atierncon in 
the city The hartal stiU continued In the atterncon a disorderly procession of 
about 600 people proceeded to marclftliiough tl e city hut uaa persuaded to jom 
the permitted meeting This was orderly, the speakers, wlulo sympathising uith 
opposition to the Rowlaft Bill and expressing admimtion of Gandhi, urged aha 
tinonce from disorder or sedition Strike threatened on railway 

MuzaSargarh District 

Jldsa^arffarft —Potters calling for hartal were posted in the city 
Ravtalpindi District 

Haualptnilt cdy— Bail way work^^lop employees threatened to go on strike, but 
BCtion£cems to have been duo only to the non receipt o! their pay , 

Rohtak District 

Bert — Hartals held, said to he after pressure from Dellu 
Simla Distnet 

Simla —A meeting was held to profit against the order detaining 3fr Gandhi 


13th April 1919 
Amlala District 

Atnlaht canlai — }artiil m ibc hsidar Lazir, said lo Je due to 

commercial jircssuro from Dellu and LH ore In ll e afternoou a large puhhc 
- -meeting m the ‘'adar Bazar i\t whith one or two itrj < hjcctionablc zi'aclutions 
were passed 

Barara fiiulioa — 'AH tclegnidi wire# cut riar this station -(North Wesu rn 
Railway ) 


• Its 



, « Amritsar Distnct 

Amrilsar — [Shhtary it Jallian^ila Bagh aa described m tins Pc port] 
Seditious Meetings Act applied to district Notices issued by Opnenl Cora 
minding, Amritsar, prolubitmg egress from the city and forbidding reaidcnt-i to 
Icavd their houses at mgbt 

* Oujranwala District 

Chuharkhana — licctnrcs given at the Bauallu fair incited pcojlc to dinngc 
railway lint ^ 

Qvjranuxila — A meeting of the local leaders at which it is alleged that n defm it 
decision was arrived at to repeat the incidents of Lahore and Amntsir 

Gurdaspur District 

Palhanhot — Hartal 

f Telegraph wires cut between Batala and Chmi and Jamtipnn and between 
Gurdaspur and Dhariwnl 

Gurgaon Distnct 

Titoz'par, Nagma aixd — Ilarial observed under outside pressure 

Pdlual — Hartal discontinued dunng the daj 

Taoru - — Hartal observed under pressure from Gurgaon A local agitator gave 
lectures directed against tho Eovvlvtt Act 

Hansi — ^A meeting took place at which Mr Gandhi s message was read and 
hartal was proposed but no action followed 

Hissar District 

Htssar — Hartal again observed but it broke down towards evening A mass 
meeting was held m the evemng in tho Idgah which was moderate in tone and helped 
to quiet the situation. At this meeting the President of the local Arya .Samaj 
was called to the pulpit 

SiTsa — ^The Iltndnstani lUthadi Sabha was^ formed 

Tohana — A meeting held in tho Dharmaala in the evemng Hartal projiostd 
and a lecture given on Hindu Moslem umtv 
Bhitcam — Hartal announced but fell through 

Jullundur District 

Julltindtr cantonma-nls — Pire in a militarj office 

Jbang District 

Jhang Maghiana — meeting ol 'Muhimraadans v 

Kangra District 

Kangra — A cir ular letter was issued to all important persons in tl e oiatnct 
directing tl em to take action to pre erv e the peace if nccessarv and to contradict 
faUc rumours X«o\aI rcpl es viere received from all 

Earnal District 

Panipat — Hindus and Muhammadans fratcrmzed again and proposed to sett’ 
Hindu Muhammadan affaus bv a Communal law Thev levied a contn' n*i^n 
on a shopkeeper wl o had not observed th^ hartal 
SJahahal — \ complete hartal wag* served 

• Lahore Distnc* 

jAxhort — Hartal continued 4notl er meetm'' of tlie leaders was called bv lb® 

antbonties The Seditious ileeUngs Act was proclviircd in the v i^tnct and asscm 
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1 of more than ten persons wro prohibited Wliofc^iloaiid retail liquor sbo|j» 
■wore clbced An attempt nas mide by the croml to Vf't the raihray guards to 
fltnlvo Organization of aiUago patrols on railuavs and night patroU in the civil 
station begun by tho authorities 

Khem Karan roilimv staUon — ^Telegraph insulators stolen jj 

Kaattr and Khtm Karan ~'lVires cut beta ocn these places 
Khtm Karan and Olmtala — ^IVircs cut betireen thaso pUces. 

^lamhala — Meeting held at Bai^^alht fair and people urged to help Amritsar 
JTaffaA railwaij — Sfation sacked and burnt mostly by people from Jfani 

hala and Nanvar whore seditions ineetings bad been held , an armoured tram was 
derailed Wires were cut and the lino brcacljed in several places 

Lyallpur Distncl 

Jarannala — petition writer returned to Jaramvala from Delhi and tned to 
organise a coercive harial on the next dav His propaganda was strongly an/t 
Bntish in form 

K allpur— ‘A general Tiarial was observed, accompanied by open fratemuation 
of Hindus and Muhammadans Attempfa to hold public meetmgs were frustrated 
by tho autbonfies but towards the evening ctow^ m the ba<.ar became unruly 
and some coercion was applied by them to shopg which attempted to open '^ome 
small riots occurred Posters and notices advocating continued strike and express 
ing hatred of British and Government appeared , some of them appear to hare 
been duo to stndents arriving from tho lAhoro colleges Towards night the crowds 
b^ame distmotly host lo and were with difficulty prevented from becoming an 
angry mob “ * 

Multan District 

MttUati city — The horfak begun on the Itth continued till the evening A 
THecting was held outside the city at Bawa Safra at which speeches against the 
Rowlatt Act were delivered Shops were partially opened for the Satsalht fair 

14th Apnl 1019 

Amhala District 

2fammajm — Tlartat organized mainly by Arya Samajiste had partial success 
Demonstration against the Rowlatt Act collapsed at the last moment. 

Amritsar District \ 

Vn aUr^tWy yfiVngtas ftw tW ItoUiAwal 

was dispersed 

Jaffdeo Khurd — A body of some 20 men attacked and wounded several shop 
keepers but were beaten off bv the villagers 

Tam Tamn — A ayrApathctie hartal but arrival of British troop® averted pos 
sihle dmeftr Telegraph wires cut between this and Jandoke and Gholwar 

UfaTianuJola — Telegraph wires cut between this and Irantsar 
anl Karor — ^Telegraph wire between these places cut 

^ Bhawalpnr Slate 

Jdahawalmffar — Strike by railway officials telegraph wires cut 
Gulrauwala District 

AlMljarh — <;hopa opened ns usual I ut about 0 a M * on nous regarding tho 
Kasuf and other dislutbanres being received tho crowd formt'd a prtfcession and 
ottforced a hartal threatening t® txeiones of tho^o who refused to join The 
mob did na damage ^ 



Chukarlana . — Demonstrations on the st.ation platform on arrival of trains 
Telegraph wires cut- "* ' 

Gwjronujofa. — (^Outbreak as described in this Deport "J 

Hafizahad. — Jlartal, as previously arranped. A crontl assembled outside the 
town and proceeded to the station whereat the goods shed speeches oponly ad>isuiC 
rebellion wore made. A passenger train steamed into the station and T ietifcnan 
Tatam with a small boy who was travelling in it, narrow ly escaped being hilled by 
tho mob ' but were saved by the plucky action of two or three Indian centlemcn. 

Moman — Tho station burnt and looted by mob of villagers. 

. Snngla. — ^Tbo Calcutta mail stoned while Moving the station, 

Sheikhupura. — Hartal again observed, shops being forcibly closed and langar 
Iclianns opened. Distant signal damaged, railway and postal telegraph wires cut. 

WaziraJxid. — Nows regarding the Gujranwala riots spread and local agitators 
exhorted people to observe harinh In the afternoon a Hindn-Jfuhsmmadan meet* 
ing held at the at which thoPrcsident,alTindii arti others den<’«'‘eed 

tho Eowlatt Act and preached hartal. After dark groups marched through the 
strccta singing inflammatory ballads. 

Guirat District. *- 

Qujrat. — Two manuscript notices inciting to mutiny were nosted up in the 
bazar- "About 2 A.Sf a band of BaisaJehi revellers returned from 1Va?irabad shout- 
ing for Gandhi, Muhammad AH, etc. Ilartnl was observed, 

, Jalalpiir Jaltan. — Meeting held to arrange hartal for the next day. 

^ Gurdaspiir District. 

Ahwal and Kanjur.—Whes cut and 000 feet wire stolen between these places 
Dhartwal and Kanjur, — Telegraph wires cut and several hundred feet wire 
stolen between these places. 

Qurdaspnr. — Orders unde/ the Punjab Patrol Act issued for the patrolling of 
railway lines in th" district. ^ ' 

Pathankot , — An attempt made to damage the railway by firing permanent-way 
sleepers near the station. 

Bohal. — Telegraph wires cut. 

Gurgaon District.' 

N«?i. — Hartal continued but ceased the next dav. 

Karnal District. 

Thanesar — Efforts to form Hindu-iruhammadan panchayal to settle rases. 
Hissar District. 

Tohana — ffartal in the towTi and Mandt Strike at Jakhal and Tohana rail- 
way stations, said to beorganized by emissaries from Delhi who came on fw Eohtat. 

- Jbang District, 

Jhanfj Jilaahiava — A Jfmdu-Sfuhamm'vdan meeting convened to express ^ 
Joyaltv was dis'^olved in disorder owing to the behaviour of a ValTll, supported by 
. some Lahore students, who endeavoured to provoke the police. 

Jhelum Disiric^ ^ 

Jhelvm — ^The Demitv Comrai«rioner summoned the leading men in the morn- 
ing at the Town TTall and explained thd RowHtt Act, rcpuestlnc them to assist 
m averting hartal, and as the result of this, the second hartal decided upon the 
previous day, was abandoned, "* 



All utisticccssful ittompt to sot fire to tlio ruhvnj station was made at 
apparently by some nniw-aj clerks 

* Jnllandur District, ; >. 

JnUnndur — Committee of tbo Proi mcinl Coufcrenco postponed tliejx meeting 
becA\iso of tho arrest m Lahore of thfeir chairman (Lala Harkishan Lai) and other 
important delegates 

Lahore District 

Lahore — Deportation of Pandit Ham Bhaj Datt, Lala Harkishah Lai andXala 
Dum CJnud CWy qiuet, though necessary precautions uere taken The per; 
aistcnt attempts to deter railway trorkshop employees from attending their work, 
wore only frustrated by employing police with fixed bay'oncts to disperse crowds 
at the workmen's trams Tho telegraph traffic with Amrpsar was again 
interrupted 

Control of patrol and requisitioning of motor cars for mihtary purposes begwo. 

ATo' Eadha Kx^haii — Stonea thrown at the 17 Up Tram 

Wagah end A'ttan — ^Telegraph ^^lrc3 at these atations cut 

Qkanala and Patu — Wires cut between these places 

Padhana — An assembly met by beat oPdrum and there was a general feehnz' 
of unrest in villages along the Amritsar hue 

Lyallpnr Distnct 

Gojra — Efforts were made to start a hartal Hmdus met at the cremation 
grounds in tho morning and jomed hands uith tho Muhammadans at tho Idgah 
afterwards A Muhammadan was elected President of a Hindu meelmg The 
missionary of the Church Mission Society was forced to leave Gojra, after being 
warned that his house, the Church and other public buildings of tho toira were to 
be bnmt 

Jaramcala —A meeting was organized, folloued by a coerene harfal T>is]oya} 
propaganda of in ttst* British ty pe was u^ed and a Sluhammadau ws^ asked to 
preside over a meetmg m the Thahardau'ora 

LyaJJpnr — ^The hartal begun on the day pre\ lous m the city continued Mem 
bora of the Bar and petition writers sent on strike and did not attend the courts 
More definite attempts a\ ere made to excite the agricultural classes and the posters 
took a more a lolent form , it was considered advisable to collect tho Europeans at 
the Rally mg Post, while some cavalrv sotMirs armed from neighbourmg cavafiy 
farms Attempts to hold public luectmgs m the raommg were frustrated, but m 
tho afternoon a big public meeting was got up in the Idgah at which tho prbceed 
mgs threatened to become violent, but tho presence of tho Deputv Commissioner 
with a few cavalry aoiCiirs had a beneficial effect A committee vras formed to decide 
whether tho hartal should he continued or not* and during the diy strenuous at 
tempts were made to induce Government servants to go on strike 


hitanwali Distnct 

AuBdian — Alcetmg of railway employees to arrange atnko interrupted by 
weather - 

* Montgomery District # 

Jllontgamcrp' rai7«u»/ #<rtlion — MiUta^ guxrd posted as there was much talk of 
striking among the railway staff 

Ol~Tra — \a nbortivoattenipt made to d< rad Ir iirti! hi placing a Joo^e eoaplingr 
on the lino near this station • 

’ MnUan Dl^stric* 

Afufion oly— '^^hllp excitement m the citv shoivcd slt-n* of almtiiw, unrest 
among the railway staff made its oppoarance 
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SamasaUa.—ln tho lorenoon the raflwfty fltafi struck, bignals v^crc damagccL 
and tclcgraMi wires were cut, but the loyal slalt were tthlc to communicate with 
Multan by tclopUonc. Stall resumed work in the evening. 

Raualpindi District. 

Ilaicalpindi city.-^Scditions notices were found, calling on the people to rise 

during tho night. ' t 

’ “ Rohtak District, ' 


2?a7«tdttrffarh.— Attempt by a joint 'mob of Tjolcts from* the ifondi and railway 
staff to damage a railsvfty bcidgo and wreck a mail trfl in. The cry of the mob was 
"Break up tho bridge ; tho rule of tho English has disappeared,’’ 

/foAfot.— Offer of enrolment as special constables mode by the Deputy Commis* 
sioncr to members of the Hindu-Muhammadnn Committee and refused by them. 


Sialkot District. 

Meeting of agit.ators at Toilinton Bark. Telegraph wires cut betweeu 
Sialkot and Waxirabad. Railway strike threatened. 


a5th April 1919. 

^ • ' ‘ Amritsar District, 

District proclaimed under section 15 of the Bolice Act. 

Martial law proclaimed. ^ 

Gnjranwala District, 

District proclaimed under section 15 of the Police Act. 

Application of Seditious Meetings Act to district. 

AfcofjarA. — A meeting arranged to pcamotc Hindu-Mnharamadan uiuty fell 
through ns leading Muhammadans refused to join. A mob cut all telegraph wires,, 
smashed 75 insulators, broke signal lamps and attoj.ptcd to burma bridge. 

, Chvjiarkhana , — The American missionarj^’s house and hospital burnt and looted 
Telegraph trircs cut ; railway lines torn up and tivo can.il bndges damaged by lire, 
Station burnt' and looted ; train damaged and looted, station staff assaulted at 
night ; rioters from outlying villages proceeded to hold up train and loot Mandi • 
but were dispersed by gunlirc from armoured train. * 

(7«;rantr<7frt.— Some 23 persons known to liave been among the leaders, wxre 
arrested. 

llafizahad, — Hartal again observed. Mob prevented from damaging a culvert " 
but it damagcdHho distant signal and cut all wires and smashed 140 insulators. 
Two men were arrested, and on these two being taken to the Tdhsil, a mob collected 
and stoned the building, but dispersed on the police firing into the air. 

^‘^^I'^^yJelegraph wires cut between Chichoke Jfallian and .Sanal.-i 
UiU on the Lyallpur and I.ahore line. Four hundred and fifty insulators broten 
and posts damaged. Station attacked by mob ; all wires cut and insulators smashed, 

* H(U«ra5a<l. — [Outbreak as descrilied in this Report.] 

wre^cut and insulators smaih^d between thi. and 

Ourdaspur District. * . ' ' 

Tibri.-AVnci cut and 200 feet stolen near Tibri, 


, ' ' Gnirat District. 

observ^ again A. crowd, composed mostly of >oaflis, col- 

U wre mission High bebobj, damaging some furniture and assaulting 
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tlic tc^chow Th*' Zamtn'lnra Sehoo) ftnd the Go^rnmunt 'ihgh School clc^wd.'* 
hcfoTO niTiTal of croTctl In the ercmng the cro^i <1 proceedcti to the raU 9t-afe>^J? 
and destroyed the tetcgnph and telopKoiio itu^truments and fonataro and burnt 
thoTeeoriU^thoj T^credispeMedonbcingfircdoiibythopoUce , no no ■were wounded 
but ae\cn arrests ■acre mado on the spot 

Jalalpur Jallon —An enforced hartal oti«etvcd and crowds paraded tou’n >oth 
usual shouts about 3Ir Gandhi and (he Rowlatt Kill Tlie telegraph wires were 
cut in two places in the evening 

Knn^ah — attempt at hartal failetl 

Jfafaf.nrd — k meeting held m the ^haram&ala at which an inflauimatorj lecture 
against the Rowlatt Bill was d''hvered It was decided to observo hartal and hold 
another meeting the next daj , also to start a railway strike A crowd proceeding * 
to the railway station to enforce a stnke, was turned back by tit>o|>s, and di''persed 
without casualties 

Jiasul — Engineering College students refused to attend lccture«» A meeting 
•ol canal ofllcials was held in the mosque, at avhich Hindus attended, and prayers 
were offered lor repeal of EowJatt Act and for umty ^ 

^ ^ Rissar District 

Dabmih- Hartal in the JLfandi A meeting was aho held and lectures and 
speeches delivered * *■ 

^ Hoshiarpnr District , 

Garhdiivala — Hartal ohsened and meeting held 
Ho^narpar — A military detachment arrived from Jnllundur 

JnUusdur District ' * 

.Vulocfur SAahkol and Mahtpur — Hartal ohoerved 

Dhadmland Chdhvxil — ^Attempts to promote Tiarlal broke down because JMiihaui 
madans refused to jom 

Jhelum District 

Jhelum — Seditious notices posted At tempt to hold hartal failed 
District proclaimed under section liS of the Dolice Act 

Lahore District 

Ijihorc -^Hartal continued save jn the suburbs Proclamation issued declaring 
martial Jaw thiougboot tho district Ihe firht martial Jaw regulations issued bv 
Colonel lohnson. Commanding Labors Cml Area Curfew oi-der enforced and 
Janets used for assisting the hartal acre supjiressed 
Kd Jtadha Kishan — A train, stoned 

Chhanott VaM/?a — IVirea cut and timber obstructions placcil on the raihiay 
bne , • 

Ba,n(]hah amlPadri —Two grass farm etacks burned 

Lyallpiir District 

Difid —Hartal began, and the Zaddar was flouted by tlio ptofesoional and trad 
ing ejaisej when he tra d to md out and rsplam the Bowlatt Act 

Ltjallpitr ‘—HarM continued at Ljollpur but a few shops opened m iho crenins 
A fresh crop of seditious poster were observed 

0<>}ra — \ eoercivo harfal 1 egati, accompanied bj oiib British demonstrations 
TJie irowd aa^ited the nn]»a> station, where the refroelirocnt vcnilor was mobbed, 
and forced to stop iwrk bo/nc of llie crowd climbed up into Ibo engino of the 
Khanexval train aiul endenouml lo perunde the eiwlne driver not to take on the 
train. There «a-> a funeral prtccssiouof the Bon lit t Act J« the J/<Ti»i»mvompamcd 
by a bhefe flic 
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r>hnlnti Sm^h ratlu^ / *iafiov jn tliA morninst tlu> Rfition 

ft mol. which hvirnrj the ofTiro and loo(o«I t! c aff^r ha^nne, dimn;:tb^™^ 
prcnouit Imrncd a riihray hi-idpc dam igcd llio permanent wft\, and cot 
)froph wire*, lu serrrol pTiC'i . 

Onjrammla ~'\rAthal 1 uv proclaimed o\cr tho district nnd Scdifioiw AlecliPg* 
Act appllwl 

Jln/l i?Of? — ‘^hop? opened a«i nsnal and no further disturbance occurred 
'Vaclthilfi and Mun R» — Wire cut 

^{aman — Haihvaa sta+ion loottsrl and lurnt and all telegraph wres cut 
Satiffla — A military deserter rc<scued from cl1^fody and the military 
assaulted Murderous attach hy TTarnam Singh on Jfr M ale Telegraph Inspector 
\t night tho Baroha ydlagen cut the telegraph ware n the Lahore line 
]J^**r«hod — Amsts of certain leaders wera effected 


Gujrat District 

Oiijrat — Shops opened Public meetings and processions prohibited under ti® 

Polic'fe Act • 


Jalalpftr TaUan — -Hartal confinupd M^hdo members of-^tlio muracinal com 
mittce and other leading men were diseussing measures to stop trouble the crowd 
insisted on them mining in the mourning and sbgl tl\ damaged thg furniture of the 
^funinpal Hall avl ere the diseussion was held Crowd then proceeded to damage 
'’lliSsiort School and made some police constables remove their 'paqris 

jlfobitimZ — Jfeetin'^ at the mosque attended ha Hindus At night the tele 
graph wires were rut tl o distant signal lamps were removed RniTs wereremoveu 
which caused the derailment of a train the ne'^t morning rcsultmg m the loss o 
two lives 

GUrdasonr District 

PaOianXol —A lighted torch was thrown at an English lady ndmg m a mo o 

car 


Jhang District j 

_ ^ i i y\« fw'tTVfen JnanjT tmd 

Jhantt Maahtana — TheT'aihx-iv tele^aph commnincat on ne 

Suhhaga temporarily interrupted but wires were not cut 


Jhelnm District 


passenger tram derailed near tins to wreck a troop train 

wav men whose apparent int 


the result of the removal 
18 to wreck a troc 

/iartal and protest meeting 


of a rad ka soma 
expected from Rawalpindi^ 

Chakteal — Alee mg toO'< place to arrange 

jollundir Distnet 

T „ , . , , ^ and insulators broken just outside canton 

J«U tndur — A number of wires cut »nu i * 

ments ^ 

UaJcolarandJhnhalU -Between th-se places wire cut m two places 
fccditioua Meet ngs Act extended to Jullundur 



V<xltoha. awl QhanaJ^ — Wires bet'v.ccn cu*^ 

Clihanga Manga and PaUoh — Telegraph* wires interrupted for ont mjlo between 
these plaeea 

Fmnnagar — ^Wires cut 

Lahore — Third and intermediate class boohmgs stopped registration begun 
of agents tout«, etc , of pleaders who were forbidden to leave Lahore without per 
juit RoU calls of D A V College were begun four times a daa at the RrndKtigh 
Hall Owners of propertv made responsible for the presori ation of notices ported 
thereon Carrj mg of lathxs in Lahore Civil Area forbidden 

Bahawalpur State 

Bahataalnagar — The disafTected railwaj stnl ers were turned out of xailwaj 
precincts by military and traffic a ms rc'uimed 

Lyllpur District 

Qojra — The hartal was resumed aiid dislojal demonstrations repeated after 
avhich the shops were opened 

LfallT>nr distncf — Disaffection began to spread to village b The c*yaal fdc 
graph Wire was cut in Mauza 253 R B , nine miles from La allpur There mob a 
seditious meeting m Jlfaitzo Khiala Kalan, some nine miles from Ly allpur 

Lyallpitr — Some troops arrived at Lyallpur but a portion of them had to bo 
sent off at once to save Sangla station from the mob which burnt Chuharl hano, 
Moman and Dhabatv Smgbwala station'^ the night before The news of the outrages 
on the Sangla Shahdara line cau^^ed considerable excitement The hartal was 
temporarily su'^pended at Lyallpur^but there was a new crop of seditious notices 

Ludhiana District 

Lxidhtana — Another hartal, though no* complete as most of the shops m Wake 
field Ganj, a new quarter of the town remained open The meeting held at the 
Budha Nala Ghat passed resolutions protesting against the exclus on of Mr Gandhi 
from the Punjab 

Mianwalt District 

Kundtan — ^Railway' station staff stnl e ended on arrival of a small detachment 
of troops 

Rawalpmdi District 

RmoalpinU cit / — Seditious pamphlets posted 

Sialkot District 

Siallot — Secret meeting held at the bonce of a pleader Anonymous notices 
inciting to violence and extolling the Gujranwala rioters, were posted up Two 
fish plates remoacd from a railway Ime 


17th Apnl 1919. 


Ferozepore District 


District proclaimed under cection 15, Police Act 


Fero epore — Some sedit ous posters were found po=tcd 
circuited in the neighbourhood 


111 the city and being 


Griijrat District. 

District procliim^'d under section 15 of the Police Ac* 
JaMpur Jo/ten ^Shops began to reopco. 
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Gyranwala Bwtnci ^ 

Mulakuxtl -^Xrooi s arn; ed * * 

Ottjmnwala — ^Soditioue IfDotinga Act proolauacd 

Gurdaspur Distnci 

District proclaimed under section 16 of Police Act 
> Otirrfa^pur ~>-lolci,rapli ^\l^o Let'vsecn Chhma ami Dlnmal cut canal tele 
grapii uiro between KaJar Kulan and Konjur cut, i,200^fcet of wire removed 
Canal wiro at Gbarpkot cut, 200 feet of witc removed 

Ourgaon Dutrict ^ 

Cfurgawi — ^District proclaimed under Bection 16 Police Act 

Jbelum District ' 

Dwtnefc proclaimed under section 16 of the Police Act 

Ohakwal — Propo ed htfrM and protest meeting abandoned owing to mterven 
tion of the authorities 

* Jullundur Bistnct • 

Bir Find and Litran near Aak-odar — Telegraph wires cut at these two places 
Jullundur — ^DistrictdoJarcd underseetion 15 of the Police Act- VJJage guards 
posted on railway lines and Zaildars and other loading men made special constables 
for patrollmg 

Lalioro District 

JaUo and Harhanspnra —Ao- attempt made to derail trams between these two 
stations 

- CAAonga Muhga and Paitoht —Kailwaj telegraph wire cut 
Qhandla and Fatti — V^itea cut 
Kasur — ^Arrests continued 

Jhahor ^ — ^Alartial law orders issued Jpr shops to open hat they bad begun to 
open beforo the orders were distributed Unrest began to aahsido, Padshahi 
tnostjue closed to public 

Multan District 

MtUan ci/p —Subscriptions being Collected to finance agitatwm DtJtnct 
declared under Seditious Meetings Act 


Ls’sHpur District 

Ljdllpur City — Seditious Meetmgs Act proclaimed Alero Iroops arrived in 
Dyallpur Ihe hartal was resumed m tho citj A stack of 2i 000 maunda OAi sa 
belonging to Go^cmment worth Ps 50 000 wis burnt 

Lyallpur district — A seditious meeting was held in Khialo Kaian to which 
emissaries from neighbouring villages colomifed by Alonjha Jat Sikhs from Aruntsar 
were called The meotm was also attended h^ repreaentatnea from Djallpur 
cicy Plana for looting and burning of Government buddings etc , at Lyalli nr 
wtro discussed 

Gallt — party from Ljwllpur proceeded to Jhnmra and though thrj f iiJrd to 
gam adherents m tho town, Ihcj returned to Lj allpur bj road bre iking tclegraj b 
IciauUtors and euttmg telegraph wires ne tr Gatf i m routt 

Alhaapur — Telegraph alrcs"^ :ut and iiosts uprooted neat At basjur aUifion 


Btiaawah Dwtnc* 


Baud hhtl rojhiwy »ia ion — Ttlcgr ph uirc^ cut on ll e Jmo towonli Mesicii. 
A strike leader arrested 
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litidhlana DUtiict. 

Luihiana. — District proclaimed under section 16, Police Act. 

Somralo. — Hariol observed, 

. Rawalpindi District. 

Uaical'pindi. — District proclaimed under section 16 of Police Act, 1801. 

Qujar Khan, — ^Telegraphic lines interrupted. ‘ 

. Rohtak District. 

RoWaXi— District proclaimed under section 16, Police Act. Leaders of Hindu- 
Muhammadan Committee warned by Deputy Commissioner, 

Shahpur District. 

Bhera. — Attempts made by students to hold unity ‘meeting in mosque. Pro- 
minent Muhammadans refused to allow it. 

, Sialhol District. 

* District proclaimed under section 15 of the Police Act. 

Sialloi. — A feeble and abortive attempt to fire the city post ofiBce was made by 
some bad characters and boys. ^ 


18th April 1919. 

Feiozepore District. 

(Mr. Gandhi advises the suspension of civil disobedience.) 

An iron gradient post was placed on the lino between Makhu and Butewala 
railway stations. ^ 

Guiranwala District. 

Aulakh, — The Assistant Superintendent of Police with a party of British soi 
diers and police arrested all those concerned in the burning o! the patwari’s record* 
two days previously. . ® 

Gurdaspur District. ^ 

Chuhan, — Canal wire cut. 

Chhina and Dharitcal. — Wires cut between these places, 

Hoshiarpur District. ’ 

ITna, — An unsuccessful attempt was made to hold hartaj. 

Jullundnr District. 

Husainalad {near Nakodar), — Wire cut. 

SidJiWan flag station {near Nakodar). — Burned down, but donbtful u 
due to outside agency. ' ^ was 

Kamal District. 

Ponipat. — Corvsvdexable excitement prevailed owing to Delhi intnV " ' 

Falehpur {near Pundri). — A meeting was held at which a speaker .i.? * 
people advising them to_folIow Mr. Gandhi’s footsteps. ^“dressed the 

Kailhal. — Observance of hartal, during which a mob of about lOO 
and Muhammadan boys, visited the railway station, and after failm Hindu 

Blaff to strike, amashed a few lamps and window panes. Induce the 

Kamal. — A body of cavalry arrived from Meerut followed th 
detachment of infantry. The cavalry after marching thioneh ‘lay bv » 

returned to Amhala. ^ -^aithal end Panipat 
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Z/aHtoa —Visited by ati unknown Sfubammadia, bare footed and bare headed 
xvho convened tv meeting of Hindus and Muhammadans, whom ho Informed that the 
people of Delhi hid tivea up cow killing and urged to follow Delhi s example and 
promote Hindu Moslem unity Ho aUo told bis audience that the Delhi people bad 
vowed to remain bare beaded and bare footed till Mr Gandhi was set at liberty 

Pttndn — An unsuccessful attempt at hartal 

Lahore Distncl 

Lahore c\ty — Majority of shops opened by martial law order Students of 
Sanatan Dliarra College arrested for tearing down martial law notices. Martial 
law tribunals appomted 

Lyallpur District. 

Lt/altpur — On the receipt of report of danger at Moman Kanjan station it was 
visited bj an armoured tram The hartal finally collapsed at Lyallpur A gang 
of villagers from CkaL 160, Gugera Branch, a village colonized by Sfanjha Jat Sifcb 
colonists, came out at night and tried to wreck the line between Toba Tek Smgb 
and Janiwala, overturning telegraph poles and cutting wires Most of the<!e were 
triced bv the police next mornmg, and induced to surrender 

and Chai. Jhvmra — Insulator broken ”” 


Multan Disinct. 

JlfuJtan — ^The application of the Seditious Meetings Act to the district was 
proclaimed 

Rohtak District 

Sonepat — Mass meeting fixed for this date was abandoned owing to the a'*tion 
taken ^o warn leaders 

Patiala State 

Jtonau — yfuea cut between this and Shahaarh 

"" Shahpat Dis*nct ^ 

Sargadha — A fire, which did some damage, occurred on the railway platform 
but was probably not due to incendiarism 

Sislkot District 

Beffowjla — Telegraph wires cut. 

19lh April 1919 

Ambala District - 

Amhala cantonments —Stor&harnt m the regimental linos depot, 1 34th Sikh 
Pioneers ^ 

dnltanwala District 

JUuridLe — Wire cut ^ 

Quirat District 

Gujrat —Martial law proclaimed m the district. 

Ourdaspur District 

Ddliouaie woJ — ^Thirteen miles from Pathankot wires cut andpos* broken. 
HosMarpur District 

IJdMarpvr — Meeting held to promote Ilmdu Muhammadan uml^. 

Lahore Dutnc* 

•ffaear— Forty more arrests made 
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Valloha and Manikala.—C&ntd wire jcut and 300 feet wire stolen between. 


Lyallput District. 

Lyallpur.-^Hhf. moveable column arrived in Lyallpur, 

Janiwala and Tola Tek Singh . — All wires cut at three separate spots between 
these places; insulator broken; posts uprooted. , 

Rawalpindi District. 

Sawalpindi Mnionments , — Notices posted and fire occurred in goods-shed, but 
origin of this doubtful. 

'Shabpur District. 

Sargodha . — A fire at railway station, origin doubtful. 

Sialkot District, 

Sialkot . — Wires cut between Sialkoi and Wazirabad 

20th April 1919. 

• " Guigaon District. 

B'man . — Visited by Sutendra Nath, from Delhi, subsequently convicted under 
the Defence of India Act. 

Kangra District. 

Gltakld 'bridgz . — Telegraph wires cut on the Pathankot-Nurpur road, 
lahore District. 

Lahore . — Several prominent rioters ^Yere arrested and martial law orders for 
surrender of anna issued, 

Kasur . — ^Arrests continued. 


Lyallpur District. 

tyaU^ir . — ^Punitive measufos and arrests were begun by the Deputy Conarnis 
eioner with the help of the moveable column, and the situation began to imnro 
rapidly. ^ 


Sbahpur District. 

Sargodha . — Seditious notices posted in bazars and anonymous 
received threatening loyal Indians. ^ ® Were 


Rohfak District. 

Bohlak. — ^Cana! wire cut near Jat High School. 


21st April 1919. 


Guzdaspni District. 

District prochimed under section 15 of the Police Act. 

Gurdasptr. — General Officer Commanding, Amritsar, and his mo^ . , 
arrived in the forenoen and in the afternoon General Dyer addre<e«.i column 
plaaders and local notables in the Town HalL ^ Meeting of , 

Sujanjnit and Madhopvr. — Wires cut and insulators broken between 
Hissar District. 

Sirsa , — ^Two infiammatory manuscript notices were discovenvt 
They were possibly the wotk of an outsidtr, • posted at Sirsa. 


t^ese places. 



Hosblarpnr DisWct 

Pistnct proclaimed under section 15 of the Police Act 

Dasuyo “i-Tlio railway telegraph wire was cut near this place (autborsh p 
untneed) 


JulIoDdor District 

Pkillavr — A Bengali Sadhu was arrested preaching sedition. 
Juffujidwr and Bilga — Bailway hnes cut 


Eamal District 

Pantpai — ^Alleged pTessuro from Delhi or merehants to hquidaie aU debt 
in cash 

Lyallpur District 

District proclaimed under section 16 of the Police Act 

Lyaltpur — Deputy Comimssionet with part of moveable column paid a dis 
cipltnarj visit to Go]ra and made arrestB. 

Seditious Meetmga Act proclaimed 

The districts of Attoch Giirgaon JuUundur Karnal Ludhiana Mianwali, 
ATontgomerj Multan, Rawalpindi Rohtak and Shahpur proclaimed under section 
16 of the Pohee Act 


22nd Apnl 1919. 

Ambala District 

AtnhaJa eantonment — Office 'tof depflt 1 3-lth Sikh Pioneers burnt 

Attock District 
Camphellpztr — Seditious handbiUe posted up 

Gnrdaspur District 

Balala — Visited by the moveable column under General Dyer, who addressed 
two meetings {town and country separately) 

Dharixcal — ^Vis ted by the moveable column under General Dyer w ho addressed 
a meeting of pleaders and local notables 

Hissat District 

Btesar — A meeting of Muhammadans to denounce SaipagraJ a 
Jullundur District 

iSAaniar, Aaiotfar, BUga Jandxala Banddla and Phtliaur — A small fljmg 
column visited theso places. 

Lyalipnr Dlstnct- 

Lyallpur — Tho moveable column moved through Lj'allpur city Ten arrests 
wero made including that of a well know n agitator and throe pleaders. 

Rohtak DUtriet 

SampJa BahadurgarTi Sonepal and Oaitasr — ^TVero visited bj aerephne 
as a demonstration. 

Fatiala State 

Shaltn la — Attempt to cut telegraph wire near Bimtmda 
Multan Dutrict 

A/laneirol — Telegraph line Interrupted between Khantnral and Multan. 
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Simla Dlstifct*^ 

jSimla ciUj . — Reportoil tffotts l>y peoples' from Delhi to cause butcher strike. 

23rd April 1010. 

' Lyallpur District. 

Imllpur , — Deputy Commissioner nith part ol the moveable column visited 
KWaLv KftUn, wheto meetings had been held, and a eonspitacy to loot Lyallpur 
trciHUQ' had been formed. Thirteen arrests uerO mado in this and Ovo other 
nciglibouring Manjha Jat Sikh colonist villages. 

Montgomery District. 

JfonfjojRfry.— Assistant station master arrcStwl for trying to persuade gang* 
men to damage lino. 

24th April 1910. 

Hissac District. 

Z/wsar.—A mass meeting of iluliammadans in tho Jama moequo to affirm loyalty 
and to denounce Saitjagroha. 

^ Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur , — Jlartial law was proclaimed in tho district at 10 a.m., a parade being 
held lor this p\irposo at hoadqaarters. Moveable column visited Jehangir, a village 
where canal telegraph wires liad been cut, and made fi arrests. 

Rohtah District. 

Itohtah—^igna of resistance to regulations regarding patrolling shown by Atya 
vilUges. 

25th April 1919. 

Gurdaspur District. 

^ifiuuf. — Cinal wire cut, 900 feet of wire removed. 


Hissar District. 

//tmr. — A joint Ilindu-iluiuvminadan manifesto issued, esqiressing loyalty, and 
indignation at violence us«l by mobs elsewhere, ' 


■Kangra District. 

KtJnjra. — Appearance of anii-Uno killing snowball Icllers. 


Lyallpur District. 

Lyallpur . — MoveaUo column aiMtc^I ToKvTek Singh and Chal 160, Guccra 
Enuwb. Tbo missing members ol a gang which had cut telegraph wires and tnetl 
to wreck tho railway lino between JaniwaU and Toba Tek Singh were arrested 


2001 April 1919. ' 

Hissar District.^ 

. General meeting of rural notables of tho Hi^wir disfnV# 

by tho Deputy Commissioner, to consider measures* to dS wdffi fJo 


s situation. 


_27Ui April 1919. 

Hissar District, 

JiaKti . — A loyal Muhammadan meeting. 
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Sxrsa — Lojal Jluliammadan mcctuig in the Jama Masjtd Manifestos issued 
ftna comnaittcos formed for oml f)ropagamU irork m the viUiges 

Lyallpur District. ' 

LfjaUjwr—Morcahh column with Dcputj Commiesioner visited Sohal viilage 
and made somo arrests 

Hobtak District. 

Sahadurgarh — Mass meeting fixed for this date abandoned owing to trarnmg 
issued to leaders. 

Kcrnal District. 

Pantpat — Meeting to prevent disorder .and miEcliiDf as result of Ronlatt .Act 
ngitatioa. - 

* 

2Sih April 1919. 

Guigaon District 

Uodal — A loyal meeting was lield 

Multan District 

MvUan cantonments — Case of incendian-un in office of S 72rd Ponjsbis 
(origin doubtful) > 

Rohtak District. <* ^ 

Eohtal — Arrest under the Defence of India Rules of a Jat, a man of violent 
character and a likely leader of a Jat mob 


29th Apnl 1919, 

Hissar District 

Hanst — ^Loyal Hindu Muhamnndftn meeting, and also meeting t of the local 
Hindu Pattidars ) 

Mangala — Muhammadan meeting to refute false rumours and issue loyal 
mamfesto 

Rawalpindi District- I 

JRaicalptndi city — ^Anonymous seditious poster placed on the gates of the mum 
cipal gardens. 

Rautifpindt cantonments — Anonymous seditious poster placed in the Gwol 
Mandu 


, SOth Apnl 1919. 

Guidon District. % 

Palical — A resolution of loyalty was passed by the mumcipality, many of vhose 
members had taken part in Satr/agraha meetings. 

Hissar District 

Strsa ---Hindus passed resolution of loyalty and issued manifesto. 

Wnltan District. 

J/wtran city — Tlie municipal coranuttco waited on tho Commissioner, and m the 
presence of civil and military officers, honomry magistrates and ratses, expressed 
regret at the cjcitement i» hich liad prevnilcxl, report «! tlmt there was no ground for 
apprehending further disturbance, and askeil that the troops should bo n itlidniin 
fr6in Iho Covernment High School, whoro they had hwn posted since the Iltit 
Troopa\iore acconlingly iMlhdraan from the city. 
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1st May 1919. 

Lyallpur District. 

Lpallpur. — Slovoablo column deiKirted for the Gujramvala district. 

Jhelnm District. 

Jhelum . — Seditious poster found. 

2na May 1919. 

Bahatvalpur State. 

Telegraph wiro cut between Minchinabad and SlacLcodganj. 

Gurdaspur District. 

Gurdaspur. — Nino persons arrested under the Defence of India Act forattempting 
to create disaffection towards the Government. 

Sid May 1919. 

Hissar District. 

. Bhiimni. — Loyal manifesto issued by members of extreme party. 

Multan District, ' 

MvlUm , — ^Village guards (introduced to protect the railway permanent way) 
were discontinued. 


4th May 1919. 

Rawalpindi District. 

SihaJa , — Shot said to have been fired at a train ; found to be a case of stone- 
throwing. 

6th May 1919. 

News published of outbreak of war with Afghanistan. 

9th May 1919. 

Attock District. 

CampbfUpwr. — An attempt (oiigm unknown) was made to burn the lor-ii rr* 
School. 

22ivd May 1919. 

Hoshiarpur District. 

Pandori . — Ganda Singh, a revolationarj- returned emigrant, arrested 
28lh May 1919. 

Martial law withdrawn from rural areas of Lahore, Amritsar Guiran 
from whole of Gujrat, excepting all railway lands;. ’ 1 nwala and 

9th June 1919. 

Martial Law withdrawn with effect from midnight from LyaUun .1* 
temaininc areas of Amritsar and Gujramrala and from Kasur ^ f“®trict, the 

ing miln-ay lands in each case. ®®*«Cipahty. except- 



11th June 1919, 

law withdrawn witJi effect from midnight from Lahore civil area and 
cantonments, excepting railway lands. 


' 25th August 1919. 

" Martial law withdrawn with effect from this date from all railway lands in the 
distriots of Lahore, Amntair, (Jnjranwala, LyaJJpur and Gojrat. •"' 
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APPENDIX n, 

Xist o5 Offences committed on the Railways in the Punjab 
' between 10th April and 1st May 1919. 

loth April 1919. 

Mob at Amritsar station set fire to tbc goods sheds, smashed the cabin xwint 
level and killed Guard Kohiason. 

Mob looted and burnt Bhagtanwala station ; property looted and burnt 

12th April 1919. 

Slob looted and burnt Kasur station, damaged wires, killed two Europeans# 
injured one European and made efforts to release a prisoner from police custody, 
Patti Btation. attacked ; considerable damage done. Telegraph wire between 
^ Patti and Gharyala Berionsly damaged. ' 

Telegraph wire cut between Nakodax and Nut Slahal. 

^Khem Karan station attacked by mob and Government property destroyed. 

13th April 1919, 

Rail and sleepers retnoved between Chheharta and Khasa. Engine and 8 
vehicles ol goods train derailed. Both lines blocked. Train looted. 

Telegraph wires near Barara station cut. 

StonQ. thrown at mail train at Kot Radha Kishen. when goii^ out from the 
platform ; passenger Slightly injured. 

‘Wires cut and posts uprooted between Harbanspura and JaUo. 

Goods train looted at Chheharta. 

Mob set fire to canal bridge near Amritsar. 

Mth AprU 1919. 

Gujtanwala station attached and burnt ; wires cut ; bridges burnt ; ^Iway 
officials attacked. 

Wagah station burnt. 

Rails at Parnala bridge between Babadurgarb and Qheora dismantled. 
Telegraph wires at mile 397-8 between Delhi, Kisbengunj and Shokuipur cut 
Mob attacked Lieutenant Tatam in train at Hafizabad. 

Attempt made to bnm tho ticket almirab at Jbelum station. 

Armoured train derailed at 'W^agah. < 

Telegraph wires interrupted and whole railway staff struck wtJrk otBahawnl- 
nagar. 

Wires cut near Montgomery. 

RaUway employcea stopped train by putting a trolley on the fine at Bahawab 
nagar. 

Wires cub near Chheru, near-Jullundur. 
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15th April 1019. 

Two loose shackles of earn ago couplings placed on the hoe near Okara 
Wires between Cbichola Mallian and Qdla Shoikhupura cut and outer signal 
of QiUa Sheikhupura damaged 

Lino between Bahahke and Chuharkana dismantled Canal bridge burnt 
At Chnharkana telegraph wires cut and station looted and burnt » parcels looted , 
carnage and engmo damaged , station master injured 
Lmo damaged between QiMa Sheikhupura and Bahahke 
Wires between Jantipur, Batala, Chhina, Sohal Dlnnwal and Binanagar cut 
Wires between Chhai^a JIanga and Pattoki cut and heavy pieces of wood placed 
on the line 

Three telegraph wires and ono copper wire cut between Bacwmd and Kot Eadba 
Ivishem Dacoits burnt and looted everything at Afoman station Telegraph 
instruments, signal and lamps burnt and broken. 

Wires cut between Eohtak and Samargopalpur. 

Rioters at Gujrat attacked station, cut inrcs and broke or burnt railway pro 
perty 

Wires between Wazirabad and Akalgarh cut at various places 
Stones thrown at mail tram near Kot Eadha Kishen Two shots fired from 
train. < 

Crowd put stones on Im**, broke glasses of signals and cut wires at Lyallpur, 

Wires cut by rioters between Wazirabad and Sodhrs Distant signal thrown 
down Bridge at Isizamabad burnt 

Crowd detraining from tram at Sialfcot raised ctics of JUaJiatma Oandht ht ja* 
and burnt a 3rd class carnage 

Wires cut between Sadoke and Mundke " 

16th Apnl 1919. 

Telegraph damaged between Barnala and Hadaya 
Shankar station robbed by tlueves 
Four insulators broken at Jaitu 

Two jomts of railway lines opened by noters and wires cut at IB places near 
Sialkot 

Dhaban Singh station looted and burnt 

Rail uprooted between Kala and Dina stations and engine and three carnagt» 
upset 

' Wires'cut at two places near Montgomery 
Wires cut near Tarn Taran 


17tli Apnl 1919. 

Telegraph post between Lyallpur and Gatti cat 

All wires between Nissan and Baud Khel cut. 

Wiro between Aakodar and Shankar cut 

Train wrceked between Hamah and MaKkwal dtio to remoial of rails witfr 
sleepers Item track One fireman and passenger killed One GorUia sepoj injured 
Telegraph anires cut and commumcation mterrupt«l between Ilarrlah, Malakwal 
ami lAlft JIu«a 

Four stacks baled lAuw belonging to Jlibtary Grass Farm burnt at I vallpnr 
station. 
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About 16 men at railwaj station Chak Jhumra delivered ‘seditious speeches^ 

• Attempt made to cut vdte between Katarsinghwala and Bhatinda. • - 

18th April 1919. . ‘ 

Crowd broke street lamps and window glasses at and near Kaithal statfon. 
Wire cut between Kouan and Shergarh, 

Armed men plundered Sidbwan station near luilundur. 

Wire^of outer signal at Bilga cut. 

Man in possession of seditious literature arrested at Lala Musa station. 
Telegraph post placed across the line and bolts removed near Berozepur, 

, 19fch April 1919. 

Wire cut by dacoits between Toba Tek Singh and Janiwala and, communica- 
tion interrupted. 

A stack oi reeds set fire to at Sargodha station. 

21st April 1919. ^ 

Wire cut between Dasuya and Tanda Urmer near Jullundur. 

1st May 1919. 

Wire Cut between MacLeodganj and Minchinabad near Multan, 
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. APPENDIX ni. 

Statement ol damage done to property in the Punjab, 


D^te 


JOth April 1919 


12th April 1919 

13th April 1919 
14th April 1910 

ISth April 1919 

a2th April 1919 


^ Nature of damage* 

Amntsar Disfnct 

Telephone exchange attacked and deatroyea 
Railtray goods yard set on fire and telegraph wires cut 
National Sank sacked and burnt 
Albanco Sank attacked « 

Chartered Sank attacked 

Religious Book Society’s depfit and hall set on fire 
Town Hall and sub post office attached to it set on fire 
Sub post offices at the Golden Temple, Majith Mandi 
and Shah Sasti Ram looted 
Telegraph ond telephone wires throughout the city 
^ and suburbs cut to peccs 

Bhagfanwala railway station on the Tarn Taran hue 
burnt and looted and telegraph broken 
Chhehatta railway station attacked at night by a mob of 
Tillagers who broke the windows of the station and 
looted a goods tram that was standing in the yard 
Telegraph wires cut between Chheharta and Amritsar 
Telegraph wire cut between Jkbasa and Gumsar 
Telegraph wires cut between Khasa and Chheharta 
lane cut between Chheharta and Khasa and a goods 
tram derailed ^ 

Telegraph wires cut between Tarn Taran and Jandoko 
and Gholwar 

Telegraph wires cut between ilCIananwara anef Amritsar. 
'Telegraph wires cut between Patti and Ivaror 
Telegraph wires eutr* between Jandiala and Satan 
Telegraph insulators broken between Sangrana and 
» Sbagtanwala 

Lahore district 

Kasiir — OonsuleraUo damage done to the railway 
station Small oil shed burnt Signal and telecraph 
wires damaged furmturo smashed and property 
looted. Tclegrapli witca destroyed for half a mile 
and i»st3 uprooted Wheat kfandi post office 
looted and gutted ‘^lam post office burnt 
lIunsifTs Court set on fire 
Kbem Koran railway station damaged 



12th Apiil 19lt!— conid. 

13tb April 1919 . •, 

16tb April 1919 . 
16tbAprin91& . 

nihAprillQlS . 

I9th April 1919 . 

I4tL AprU 1919 . 


16th April 1919 . 


Nature of damage. 

^v-Damage done to railway station and telegraph wireo- ^ 
cut at Patti. , 

Telegraph posts broken and "all wires cut for 2 miles- 
■■ near Jallo Harbanspura. ^ 

Telegraph insulators stolen at Khem Karan railway- 
station. ^ 

Wire cut between Kasur and iChem Karan. 

Wire cut between Khem Karan and Ghariala. . V 

Wagab railway station sacked and burnt and armoured - 
train derailed ; wires cut and line breached in several 
places. 

Telegraph wires cut at Wagah and Attari. - • 

Wires cut between Ghariala and Patti. 

Wires cut and timber obstructions placed on railway 
line at Obhanga Hanga. 

Two grass farm stacks burnt at Bhangali and Padri. 
Gate-keeper’s hut broken open at Patti, 

Wires cut between Valtoha and Ghariala. 

Wires cut at Premnagar. ^ 

Railway telegraph wires cut between Chhanga Manga, 
and Pattold. 

Wires cut between Ghariala and Patti. 

Canal wire cut and 300 feet of wire stolen between 
Valtoha and Manibala. ' , 


Crujranwala District. 

. Telegraph wires cut at Chuharkhana. 

QujTantcala. — Small railway bridge opposite Gurukul 
burnt. Telegraph wires cut for several miles on. 
both side^of the station and 450 insulators smashed 
Katchi bridge on liahore side set on lane 


Lahore side destroyed. Water and fiVe 


removed and telegraph and post office 
TalisV., dah bungalow, l:acheri and Church set or. c * 
Railway station and Casson Industrial o r 
burnt. Railway goods shed burnt ahrl 
looted. property 

AFomon.— Station burnt and looted. 

SheiVivpvra.— Distant signal damaged rail 

post^ telegraph -witea cat. ’ ™iaay and. 

. Alalffarh. — AH telegraph wires cut. 7<t • 

smashed and signal lamps broken. ‘“solatots 

ChuUrVutna.—An Aroencan missbna-^ t 

hospital burnt and looted; telesn^ and 

railway line* torn up and two canal ®«t j 

bv fire ; station burnt and looted ‘Jamaged 

looted. tram damaieS 

Pistaot signals danugod. an 
and uo insulators smashed. AH trfrea cut 



Date 


Mature of U image 


iCtli Apnl 1019 — cOfitJ Sanyh —AH telegraph "•mrea cat betircen Chicboke 

^faUian ami Sangja Hill on the L>allpar and Lahore 
Ime 450 insulators broken and posts damaged All 
Hires cut and insulators smashed at station 
* )\a‘’tralad — Telegraph wres near dai bungalow d'S 

trojed Telegraph mres near Paiku bridg cat, 
\ _ distant signals damaged and bridge set on fire 

Wires cut near cml hospital Gang hut near ‘NTizam 
„ nbad burnt railway bridges and lore! crossing 

gates damaged House of Rev Grahamo BaiUey 
burnt and looted Telegraph wires cut at 24 places 
between Wazirabad and Sialkot Telegraph wire 
cut and insulators smashed between Wazirabad and 
Mansurwah 

JCth April 1919 A^ilaPh — Patuan s records burnt 

Dhahan Singh railnay station — ^Railway bridge burnt 
permanent way damaged and telegraph leires cat 
in several places 

Station office burnt and safes looted 

Wire cut at ilachhiki and Mundke 

Moman railway station looted and burnt and all tele 
grvph wires cut 

Telegraph wire on Lahore line cut at Sangla 
1 9th April 1 919 Wire cut at Muridke 

tyallpar pistnet 

Wires cut and pulled down between Sangla and Salar 
wall 

Canal telegraph vure cut 9 miles from Lyallpur and 
traffic interrupted 

A stack of 24 000 mauuds of 6/1 wsa worth Rs 60 000 
belonging to Government burnt (presumably by 
accident) 

Thirty telegrvph insulators broken and wires cut near 
Gatti 

Telegraph uires cut and post uprooted near Abbaspor 
station 

Telegraph poles overturned and wires cut between Toba 
Tek Singh and JaniiaH hue damaged Seven 
insuhtors broken bctieen Gatti and Chak Jhumra 
All uites cut at 3 sop irate spots -betn o"n Taniivala and 
Toba Tek Smgh 120 insulators broken. 2 posts 
uprooted and v ires thro vn out of level 

Oujrat Ptstnet 

i 5 th April 1919 tlelegraib and telephone instruracnts arwl furnUuro 

destroyed and records burnt at, G»]r»t railiay 
station. 

Telegraph wires cut in two places at Jalapur Jattan. 

Sltdieal pann cf destroawl at Cujrat milwaj station 
272 


15tb April 1919 
16th April 1919 
nth April 1919 

17th April 1910 

V 

ISth April 1919 
19th April 1919 



Bate. 

lCthi\pril 1010 . 

13lh j\prU 1019 . 
Jitb April 1010 , 

ICth April 1910 . ‘ 

17tli April 1019 . 

18th April 1919 . 
19(h April 1919 . 
2l8t April 1019 . 
25th April 1919 . 

12th April 1910 . 

13th April 1910 . 
ICth April 1010 . 

17th April 1010 . 
18th April 1919 . 

2l8t April 1919 . 

20th April 1919 . 

13th April 1019 , 
lOtli April 1019 . 

22nilArTm910 . 


Xnturo of damage. 

• Kiroa 'cut and • . 

™ "n'roS; ““A -'S' 

Gardaspor District.- 

• "'anVi' 

'cot „t 

Iclcgrapli wires cut at Sohal. * . 

. Wires cut and 200 feet stolen near Tihri 
■ I"--, o„., 

,Wiro cut between Chhina and DhariwaL 
' '' "■ I’-'h-nl-ot „„ 

Jnllnndnr District. ' 

. Telegraph wires cut between Vitwr,™!. t 

and insuhtors broken. ‘tab'll and Xakodar 
• Tiro in a military office. 

Wire cut in two plices between Xafcodir n« i t, 

. Telegmph u ires cut at Bir Pind anj u, ’^‘-‘‘halki. ' 

. Wire cut at Huariaabad (near \akodir) 

Sicihwan 11 ig station (noar Xakodarr i 
but doubtful if this is due to 
. Bailway lines c*it at JuIIandur-Bilga. 

Kangra District. 

. Telegraph wires cut on the Pathanko* V„ 

Clnkki bndge. roed a* 

Amhala District. 

All telegraph wires cut near Benra rail 
Store burnt in the regimenlal lines. *^Gon. 

Pioneers. ^ ^ 


Koneers. ' 

Office of Dcr a:, l-aith Slkh Pionrerjt, 


?ifch 



Date 


I6rti April 1910 


mil April 1919 

mh April 1919 
17th April 1919 


ICtU April 1919 


14th April 1919 
16th April 1919 
16th April 1919 
18th Apnl 1919 
19th April 1919 


21st Apnl 1919 


18th 19th Apnl 1919 


15th Apnl 1919 

28 th April 1919 

I8th April 1919 

14th April 1919 . 
Sod 1910 . 


Isaturo of damage 
Rohlak District 

Canal and postal vires cut between Kohtak and Samar 
Gopalpur ^ 

Oohana — ^Postal telegraph wires and post damaged 
JioMal — Railway telegraph wires cut at milo 357 
Canal piro cut near Jat High SchooL 

Mianwali District 

Telegraph tv ires cut at Rundian i« 

lelcgraph wires cut on the hne towards ilassan near 
Daukhel railway station. 

Jhelum District 

Passenger tram derailed near Kala station as the result 
oi the removal of a rail by gome railway mpn. 

Sialkot District 

» Telegraph wires cut between Sialkot and Wazirabad 
* Telegraph w ires cut m tw o places nearBegowala, Ghartal 
Two fish plates removed from a railway line at SiaJkot» 
Telegraph wires cut at Begowala 
Wires cut between Sialkot and Wazirabad ' 

Hoshiarpnr District 

, Railway telegraph wires cut near Dasuya 
Shahpur District 

A fire which did some damage occurred on the railway 
platform Sargodha station but was probablj not 
due to incendiarism 

RswaJjundJ Distnrb 

Telegraph wires cut between Rawalpindi and Murree 

Mulian District ^ 

Case of i»]cendian«in m oiSco of 2 72nd Poniabis foncm 
doubtful) 

Patiala State 

Wires cut beta ecir Rouan and Shergarh. 

Dflhswslpor Stale 

« Telegraph v ires cut at Rahswftlnflgar 
• Telegraph wire cut between Mmcbtnabad and JIftcDeod 
gao] 
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vdlut o! dnmojt to frcjifri;/, Pvnjih. 


AmtitRir dUtfIct 
I/»!iorsr . 

CJulnnTfab „ 

Lj-nllpar „ 

M 

Gnrtl-ijyur „ 
Jullumlnr „ > 

Knngm „ 

Amb.'ilU „ 

lloiitAk. „ 

Mwnflrali „ 

Jholum „ 

Snilkot „ 

llostihrpur ,, 

Sliftlijnir „ 

Uftwnlptntli 
Mill tin „ 

pAtLitv State 
Eiliaflralpnr State 


It**. 

lG,0t,5ll 

C.Oi,422 

' cs.ooo 

M ,000 
i, 5 sa 
. 1»820 


100 

lOO 

3C0 

£ 2,420 


j Eattfrtato 
> not 
I available- 


Total 


£5,55,071 



